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UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

Wednesday,  June  It,  1930. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  George  S.  Graham 

^"Tte"cHAmMAN^Sentlemen  of  the  committee,  we  have  before  us 
cerTahi  Hourbms  and  Senate  bills  relating  to  the  subject  of  unem- 
Krent  The  hearing  is  set  to-day  for  a  presentation  of  the  views 
o   tZL  who  are  either  advocates  or  opponents  of  these  measui^s. 

The  biUs  on  which  these  hearings  were  held  are  as  follows:  S.  305^, 
S.  3060,  H.  R.  8374,  H.  R.  8655,  H.  R.  9560,  H.  R.  11414,  H.  K. 
12550,  and  H.  R.  12551. 

[S   30S9,  Seventy-arst  Congress,  second  session] 
Btabilization  act  of  1930." 

DEFINITIONS 

f^'The"??™  ^■boarf-'^meTnVthe  Federal  Employment  StablUzation  Bo.-- 
established  by  section  3  of  this  act.  -^ 


L^NEMPLOYMENT  IN   THE   UNITED  STATES 


UNEMPLOYMENT  IN   THE   UNITED   STATES 


(b)  The  term  "United  States,"  when  used  in  a  geographical  sense,  includes 
the  several  States  and  Territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(e)  The  term  "public  works' emergency  appropriation"  means  an  appropria- 
tion made  in  pursuance  of  supplemental  estimates  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

FEDERAL   EMPLOYMENT    STABILIZATION    BOARD 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a  board  to  be  known  as  the  Federal 
Employment  Stabilization  Board,  and  to  be  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Labor.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  to  advise  the  President 
from  time  to  time  of  the  trend  of  employment  and  business  activity  and  of  the 
existence  or  approach  of  periods  of  business  depression  and  unemployment  in  the 
United  States  or  in  any  substantial  portion  thereof. 

(b)  The  board  is  authorized  to  appoint,  in  accordance  with  the  civil  service 
laws,  a  director  and  such  experts,  and  clerical  and  other  assistants,  and  to  make 
such  expenditures  (including  expenditures  for  personal  services  and  rent  at  the 
seat  of  government  and  elsewhere,  for  law  books,  books  of  reference,  and  period- 
icals) as  may  be  necessary  for  the  administration  of  this  act,  and  as  may  be 
provided  for  by  the  Congress  from  time  to  time.  The  compensation  of  the 
director  and  such  experts  and  clerical  and  other  assistants  shall  be  fixed  in 
accordance  with  the  classification  act  of  1923,  as  amended. 

BASIS    OP    ACTION    OP   BOARD 

Sec.  4.  (a)  In  advising  the  President  the  board  shall  take  into  consideration 
the  volume,  based  upon  value,  of  contracts  awarded  for  construction  work  in 
the  United  States,  or  in  any  substantial  portion  thereof,  during  the  three  months' 
period  preceding  action,  in  comparison  with  the  corresponding  three-month 
periods  of  the  two  previous  calendar  years. 

(b)  The  board  may  also  take  into  consideration  the  index  of  employment 
prepared  by  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  any  other  information  concerning 
employment  furnished  by  the  Department  of  Labor  or  by  any  other  public  or 
private  agency,  and  any  other  facts  which  it  may  consider  pertinent. 

PUBLIC    WORKS   emergency    APPROPRIATION 

Sec.  5.  Whenever,  upon  recommendation  of  the  board,  the  President  finds 
that  there  exists,  or  that  within  the  six  months  next  following  there  is  likely  to 
exist,  in  the  United  States  or  any  substantial  portion  thereof,  a  period  of  business 
depression  and  unemployment,  he  is  requested  to  transmit  to  the  Congress  by 
special  message,  at  such  time  and  from  time  to  time  thereafter,  such  supplemental 
estimates  as  he  deems  advisable  for  emergency  appropriations,  to  be  expended 
during  such  period  upon  public  works  in  the  United  States  or  in  the  area  affected, 
in  order  to  prevent  unemployment  and  permit  the  Government  to  avail  itself  of 
the  opportunity  for  speedy,  efficient,  and  economical  construction  during  any  such 
period.  Except  as  provided  in  this  act  such  supplemental  estimates  shall  conform 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act,  1921. 

WORKS  ON    WHICH   APPROPRIATION   USED 

Sec.  6.  Public  works  emergency  appropriations  are  authorized  and  shall  be 
expended  only— 

(a)  For  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  highway  act,  as  now  or  here- 
after amended  and  supplemented; 

(b)  For  the  preservation  and  maintenance  of  existing  river  and  harbor  works, 
and  for  the  prosecution  of  such  projects  heretofore  or  hereafter  authorized  as 
may  be  most  desirable  in  the  interest  of  commerce  and  navigation; 

(c)  For  prosecuting  flood-control  projects  heretofore  or  hereafter  authorized; 
and 

(d)  For  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  public  buildings  act,  approved 
May  25,  1926,  as  now  or  hereafter  amended  and  supplemented,  in  respect  of  public 
buildings  within  and  without  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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PUBLICATION    OF   INDEX    OF   EMPLOYMENT 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  prepare  and  publish  monthly  an  Index 
of  Employment,  which  shall  indicate  the  condition  of  employment  in  the  United 
States  and  in  each  substantial  portion  thereof. 

PREPARATION    OF   INDEX    OF    EMPLOYMENT 

Sec.  8.  For  the  preparation  of  the  Index  of  Employment  there  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  upon  his  request,  statistics  collected  or  com- 
piled by  any  executive  department,  independent  commission,  board,  bureau, 
office,  agency,  or  other  establishment  of  the  Government.  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  is  further  authorized  to  utilize,  to  such  extent  as  he  deems  advisable, 
statistics  collected  or  compiled  by  any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  or 
by  any  private,  industrial,  commercial,  banking,  labor,  or  other  association  or 
enterprise,  and  to  obtain  such  additional  facts  and  statistics  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary for  such  purposes. 

ACCELERATION    OF   EMERGENCY    CONSTRUCTION 

Sec.  9.  For  the  purpose  of  preventing  unemployment  during  periods  of  busi- 
ness depression  and  of  permitting  the  Government  to  avail  itself  of  opportunity 
for  speedy,  efficient,  and  economical  construction  during  such  periods,  the  Presi- 
dent is  requested  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  accelerate  during  such  periods,  to  such  extent 
as  is  deemed  practicable,  the  prosecution  of  all  public  works  within  their  control. 

ADVANCE    PLANNING 

Sec.  10.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress  to  arrange  the  con- 
struction of  public  works,  so  far  as  practicable,  in  such  manner  as  will  assist  in 
the  stabilization  of  industry  and  employment  through  the  proper  timing  of  such 
construction,  and  that  to  further  this  object  there  shall  be  advance  planning  of 
public  works  to  be  accomplished  (a)  in  the  case  of  river  and  harbor  and  flood- 
control  works  and  projects  and  public  building  projects  by  means  (1)  of  prelim- 
inary reports,  made  under  the  subsequent  provisions  of  this  act  or  existing  law, 
as  to  the  desirability  of  the  project;  (2)  of  annual  authorizations  of  projects, 
the  total  estimates  for  which  are  sufficiently  in  excess  of  the  annual  appropria- 
tions made  for  the  work  thereon  to  result  in  uncompleted  projects  being  avail- 
able for  the  expenditure  of  public  works  emergency  appropriations  when  made; 
and  (3)  of  advance  preparation  of  detailed  construction  plans  and  (b)  in  the  case 
of  public  roads  projects  by  means  (1)  of  advance  approval  of  projects  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  highway  act,  and  amendments  and 
supplements  thereof,  and  of  this  act,  and  (2)  advance  preparation  of  detailed 
construction  plans. 

PUBLIC-ROADS    PROJECTS 

Sec.  11.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  projects  authorized  to  be  approved  under  the 
Federal  highway  act,  and  amendments  and  supplements  thereof,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  approve  emergency  Federal-aid  road  projects  for  the 
construction,  reconstruction,  and  maintenance  of  Federal-aid  highways,  the  share  of 
the  United  States  in  the  cost  of  which  is  to  be  paid  primarily  out  of  public  works 
emergency  appropriations  made  for  the  purpose.  Such  emergency  projects  may  be 
approved  in  advance  of  any  such  appropriation  but  only  to  such  extent  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  deems  advisable  in  order  that  uncompleted  projects  for  the 
expenditure  of  money  so  appropriated  may  be  immediately  available  at  the  time 
such  appropriation  is  made.  If  the  amount  apportioned  to  the  State  of  the  public 
works  emergency  appropriation  made  for  the  purpose  is  insufficient  to  meet  the 
share  of  the  United  States  in  the  cost  of  all  approved  emergency  projects  within  the 
State,  the  balance  of  the  share  of  the  United  States  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  amount 
apportioned  to  the  State  from  any  subsequent  appropriations  made  for  Federal-aid 
highways. 

(b)  The  approval  of  emergency  projects  for  roads  within  a  State  shall  be 
deemed  a  contractural  obligation  of  the  Federal  Government  for  the  payment  of 
its  proportional  contribution  to  the  cost  of  the  projects  only  to  the  extent  of  the 
amount  apportioned  to  the  State  and  remaining  unpaid  of  the  public  works 
emergency  appropriation  made  for  the  purpose  and  the  subsequent  appropria- 
tions made  for  Federal-aid  highways. 


4  UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

(c)  The  provision  of  the  Federal  highway  act  in  respect  of  the  apportionment 
of  Federal-aid  appropriations  shall  not  apply  to  public  works  emergency  appro- 
priations, but  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  apportion  such  appropriations 
among  all  the  States  or  in  the  State  in  the  area  or  areas  designated  by  Congress 
in  such  a  way  as  may  be  fixed  by  Congress  or  shall  in  his  judgment  be  best  cal- 
culated to  prevent  unemployment. 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  equalizing  among  the  several  States  the  amount  of 
Federal  funds  apportioned  under  the  Federal  highway  act,  as  amended  and  sup- 
plemented, and  this  act,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  deduct  any  payment 
made  to  a  State  out  of  a  public  works  emergency  appropriation  from  the  amount 
apportioned  to  the  State  out  of  any  subsequent  appropriation  for  Federal-aid 
highways. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  after  making  the  deductions  authorized  by 
this  section,  shall  within  sixty  days  thereafter  reapportion  the  amount  so  deducted 
to  all  the  States  in  the  same  manner  and  on  the  same  basis,  and  certify  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  State  highway  departments  in  the  same  way 
as  if  it  were  being  apportioned  under  the  Federal  highway  act  for  the  first  time. 

(f)  In  the  event  that  the  payment  received  by  a  State  under  the  provisions  of  a 
public  works  emergency  appropriation  for  Federal-aid  highways  exceeds  the 
amount  apportioned  to  that  State  out  of  the  next  succeeding  appropriation  for 
Federal-aid  highways,  the  whole  amount  apportioned  to  that  State  shall  be 
reapportioned  to  all  the  States  in  the  manner  provided  in  subdivision  (e) ,  and  the 
difference  between  the  payments  so  received  and  the  amount  so  reapportioned 
shall  be  deducted  from  the  amount  apportioned  to  the  State  out  of  the  next 
succeeding  appropriation  for  Federal-aid  liighways  and  reapportioned  in  accord- 
ance with  subdivision  (e)  and  so  on  until  the  total  amount  so  received  has  been 
thus  deducted  and  reapportioned. 

PUBLIC   BUILDINGS 

Sec.  12.  Tlie  provisions  of  the  public  buildings  act,  approved  May  25,  1926, 
shall  apply  to  public  buildings  authorized  under  this  act,  except  that  the  method 
of  allocation  prescribed  therein  shall  not  apply;  but  the  sums  appropriated  for 
public  buildings  under  this  act  shall  be  apportioned  as  Congress  may  provide  or, 
if  there  be  no  such  provisions,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  such  way  as 
best  to  carry  out  the  intent  of  this  act  and  prevent  unemployment  in  the  United 
States  or  the  area  prescribed  by  Congress. 

APPROPRIATIONS   AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  13.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  are 
necessary  for  expenditure  on  public  works  to  prevent  unemployment  during  any 
such  period  of  business  depression,  not  in  excess  of  $150,000,000  in  any  one  fiscal 
year,  and  such  further  sums  as  are  necessary  for  the  administration  of  this  act. 


fS.  3060,  Seventy-first  Congress,  second  session] 

AN  ACT  To  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  national  employment  system  and  for  cooperation  with 
the  States  in  the  promotion  of  such  system,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  in  order  to  promote  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  a  national  system  of  public  employment  offices  there  is 
hereby  created  in  the  Department  of  Labor  a  bureau  to  be  known  as  the  United 
States  Employment  Service,  at  the  head  of  which  shall  be  a  director  general. 
The  director  general  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  aad  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  shall  receive  a  salary  at  the  rate  of  $10,000 
per  annum.  The  Employment  Service  now  existing  in  the  Department  of 
Labor  is  hereby  abolished. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  authorized,  in  accordance  with  the  civil- 
service  laws,  to  appoint,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  classification  act  of  1923, 
as  amended,  to  fix  the  compensation  of  a  woman  assistant  director  general 
who,  subject  to  the  director  general,  shall  have  general  supervision  of  all  matters 
relating  to  the  obtaining  of  employment  for  women,  and,  in  accordance  with 
the  civil-service  laws,  to  appoint,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  classification  act 
of  1923,  as  amended,  to  fix  the  compensation  of,  such  other  officers,  employees, 
and  assistants,  and  to  make  such  expenditures  (including  expenditures  for  per- 
sonal services  and  rent  at  the  seat  oi  government  and  elsewhere,  and  for  law 
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books,  books  of  reference,  and  periodicals),  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  province  and  duty  of  the  bureau  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  national  system  of  employment  offices  for  men,  women,  and  juniors 
who  are  legally  qualified  to  engage  in  gainful  occupations,  and,  in  the  manner 
hereinafter  provided,  to  assist  in  establishing  and  maintaining  systems  of  public 
employment  offices  in  the  several  States  and  the  political  subdivisions  thereof. 
The  bureau  shall  also  assist  in  coordinating  the  public  employment  offices 
throughout  the  country  by  furnishing  and  publishing  information  as  to  oppor- 
tunities for  employment,  by  maintaining  a  system  for  clearing  labor  between 
the  several  States,  by  establishing  and  maintaining  uniform  standards,  policies, 
and  procedure,  and  by  aiding  in  the  transportation  of  workers  to  such  places 
as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  employment.  It  is 
hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Congress  that  the  service  authorized 
by  this  act  shall  be  impartial,  neutral  in  labor  disputes,  and  free  from  poHtical 
influence. 

(b)  Except  as  herein  otherwise  provided,  the  United  States  Employment 
Service  shall  be  charged  with  the  administration  of  this  act,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  The  director  general  is  authorized  to  deduct 
from  any  amount  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  under  the  provisions  of  section 
5  not  in  excess  of  5  per  cent  thereof,  which  shall  remain  available  until 
expended  for  expenses  incurred  in  the  administration  of  this  act. 

Sec.  4.  Except  as  provided  in  section  10,  in  order  to  obtain  the  benefits  of 
appropriations  apportioned  under  section  5,  a  State  shall,  through  its  legislature, 
accept  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  designate  or  authorize  the  creation  of  a 
State  agency  vested  with  all  powers  necessary  to  cooperate  with  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  under  this  act. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  there  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $4,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1931,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  up  to  and  including  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1934.  Seventy-five  per  centum  of  the  amounts  ap- 
propriated under  this  act  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  director  general  among  the 
several  States  in  the  proportion  which  their  population  bears  to  the  total  popu- 
lation of  the  States  of  the  United  States  according  to  the  next  preceding  United 
States  census,  to  be  available  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  maintaining 
systems  of  public  employment  offices  in  the  several  States  and  the  political 
subdivisions  thereof  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act.  The  balance 
of  the  amounts  so  appropriated  shall  be  available  (1)  for  administrative  expenses 
under  subdivision  (b)  of  section  3,  and  (2)  for  expenditures  as  provided  in  section 
10,  or,  in  the  discretion  of  the  director  general,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  subdivision  (a)  of  section  3  other  than  for  establishing  and 
maintaining  public  employment  offices.  Except  as  provided  in  section  10,  no 
payment  shall  be  made  in  any  year  out  of  the  amount  of  such  appropriations 
apportioned  to  any  State  until  an  equal  sum  has  been  appropriated  for  that 
year  by  the  State,  including  appropriations  made  by  local  subdivisions  thereof, 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  public  employment  offices  as  a  part  of  a  State 
controlled  system  of  public  employment  offices;  except  that  the  amounts  so 
appropriated  by  the  State  shall  not  be  less  than  25  per  centum  of  the  apportion- 
ment according  to  population,  made  by  the  director  general  for  such  State  for 
the  current  year,  and  in  no  event  less  than  $5,000. 

(b)  The  amounts  apportioned  to  any  State  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  available 
for  payment  to  and  expenditure  by  such  State,  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  until 
the  close  of  the  next  succeeding  fiscal  year;  except  that  amounts  apportioned  to 
any  State  for  any  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  during  which  is  commenced 
the  first  regular  session  of  the  legislature  of  such  State  held  after  the  enactment 
of  this  act,  shall  remain  available  for  payment  to  and  expenditure  by  such  State 
until  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  next  succeeding  that  in  which  such  session  is 
commenced.  Subject  to  the  foregoing  limitations,  any  amount  so  apportioned 
unexpended  at  the  end  of  the  period  during  which  it  is  available  for  expenditure 
under  this  act  shall,  within  sixty  days  thereafter,  be  reapportioned  for  the  current 
fiscal  year,  among  all  the  States  in  the  same  manner  and  on  the  same  basis,  and 
certified  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  treasurers  of  the  States  in  the  same 
manner,  as  if  it  were  being  apportioned  under  this  act  for  the  first  time. 

Sec.  6.  Within  sixty  days  after  any  appropriation  has  been  made  under  the 
authority  of  this  act,  the  director  general  shall  make  the  apportionment  thereof 
as  provided  in  section  5  and  shall  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the 
amount  estimated  by  him  to  be  necessary  for  administering  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  and  shall  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
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several  States  the  amount  apportioned  to  each  State  for  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
the  appropriation  has  been  made.  ^  wmcn 

*»?f^;^7'  ^A^""  ^*^*y  ^^y^  ^^^^^  ^"y  appropriation  has  been    made  under  th«» 

Jvln«hl  ^^''^h*^;?  **^*'  *J?^-  ^1,^"^"  thereafter*^ while  such  appropriltfon  remain! 
available  as  he  deems  advisable,  the  director  eenpral  shall  a«.wof«  «    ?  remains 

the  several  States  (1)  whether  the  St<.ZT^"JZuti1^e^!S}u^  tcceoted  thi 

provisions  of  this  act  and  designated  or  authorized  the  <.r»,t^„  If '«„  „  ^         ? 

cooperate  with  the  United  States  Employment  4rvice  in^he  adm?n^«??„*f1''^  *? 

the  requirements  of  such  sections  and  ffSs  have  ^ns^.hmitttH?^^  ""^S 
in  compliance  with  the  provisions  o1  21^  S^^^^s^'cWe^'dli^cttner^ 
shall  determine  the  amount  of  the  payments  if  any  to  whirh  f  hp  ^f  «f  J?f  A  Ai^ 
under  the  provisions  of  section  5,  a^nd'^certify'  su?h^amCu^t  to  the'  lecretarro  th^ 
Treasury  Such  certificate  shall  be  sufficient  authority  to  the  SecrSar7of  the 
^^^7  *r  make  payments  to  the  State  in  accordance^therewUh  ^       *^^ 

&EC.  8.  Any  btate  desiring  to  receive  the  benefits  of  this  act  shaU  by  the  a^enov 
designated  to  cooperate  wth  the  United  States  Employment  Service  submU  to 
w^thfn  wh^f^r^'U^'^^h  ^     P^^"'  ^^^  "^"y*"«  «"*  *he  provilTs  W  ttS  act 

KHL'eVgtct"'^^  ^^^"^  ^'^^  '"^  ^^^^^'  ^^  sucUXaTsaelL'n^ 

f^fvi^«^;.^*'^v,^***^^*^f"f7  cooperating  with  the  United  States  Employment 
Service  under  this  act  shall  make  such  reports  concerning  its  operations  and 
expenditures  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  director  general.  ^It  shaU  be  the  duty 
of  the  director  general  to  ascertain  whether  the  system  of  public  employment 
offices  maintained  m  each  State  is  conducted  in  accordance  with  th^^ules  and 
regulations  and  the  standards  of  efficiency  prescribed  by  the  director  genlraf in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act.  The  director  general  may  rivoke  an^ 
existing  certificates  or  withhold  any  further  certificate  provided  S7in  sectfon  7^ 
whenever  he  shall  determine,  as  to  any  State,  that  the  cooperating  State  agency 
has  not  properly  expended  the  moneys  paid  to  it  or  the  moneys  herlin  requtfed  to 
^  appropriated  by  such  State,  in  accordance  with  plans  approved  under  tWs  act 
Before  any  such  certificate  shall  be  revoked  or  ^thheld  from  any  State  the 
director  general  sha^l  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  State  agency,  stating  specifically 
l^!r!r/^l®*S*^  ^^'  failed  to  comply  with  such  plans.^  The  State  ig?ncy  may 
appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  from  the  action  of  the  director  general  in  any 
such  case  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may  either  affirm  or  reverse  the  action  of  the 
director  general  with  such  directions  as  he  shall  consider  proper 

Sec.  10.  During  the  current  fiscal  year  and  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years  the 
director  general  is  authorized  to  expend  in  any  State  so  much  of  the  sums  appor- 
tioned to  such  State  according  to  population,  and  so  much  of  the  unapportioned 
balance  of  the  appropriation  made  under  the  provisions  of  section  5  as  he  may 
deem  necessary,  as  follows:  "^ 

(a)  In  States  where  there  is  no  State  system  of  public  employment  offices,  in 
cstabhshing  and  maintaining  a  system  of  public  employment  offices  under  the 
control  of  the  director  general. 

(b)  In  States  where  there  is  a  State  system  of  public  employment  offices,  but 
where  the  btate  has  not  complied  with  the  provisions  of  section  4,  in  establishing 
a  cooperative  Federal  and  State  system  of  pubhc  employment  offices  to  be  main- 
tained by  such  officer  or  board  and  in  such  manner  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  and 
between  the  governor  of  the  State  and  the  director  general;  except  that  pendinir 
the  conclusion  of  such  agreement,  but  for  not  more  than  one  year,  the  director' 
general  may  estabhsh  and  maintain  in  any  such  State  a  system  of  pubhc  emolov- 
ment  offices  under  the  control  of  the  director  general. 

Sec.  11.  (a)  The  director  general  shall  establish  a  Federal  advisory  council 
composed  of  an  equal  number  of  employers  and  employees  for  the  purpose  of 
formulating  policies  and  discussing  problems  relating  to  unemployment  and 
insuring  impartiality,  neurtality,  and  freedom  from  political  influence  in  solution 
of  such  problems.  Meml>ers  of  such  councU  shall  be  selected  from  time  to  time 
in  such  manner  as  the  director  general  shall  prescribe.  The  director  general 
shall  also  require  the  organization  of  similar  State  advisory  councils  composed 
of  equal  numbers  of  employers  and  employees. 
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(b)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  the  director  general  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  provide  for  the  giving  of  notice  of  strikes  or  lockouts  to  appli- 
cants for  employment. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  the  director  general  is  authorized 
to  provide  for  establishing  employment  offices  for  individual  occupations. 

Sec,  12.  The  director  general,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
is  hereby  authorized  to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  13.  The  Postmaster  General  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  extend 
to  the  United  States  Employment  Service  and  to  the  system  of  employment 
offices  operated  by  it  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  to  all 
State  employment  systems  which  receive  funds  appropriated  under  authority 
of  this  act,  and  to  all  cooperative  Federal  and  State  employment  systems  operated 
under  agreements  made  as  provided  in  this  act,  the  privilege  of  free  transmission 
of  official  mail  matter. 


[H.  R.  8374,  Seventy-first  Congress,  second  session] 
A  BILL  To  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  national  employment  system 


^^ 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  in  order  to  promote  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  a  national  system  of  public  employment  offices  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  is  hereby  created  a  bureau  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 
There  shall  be  a  director  general  of  such  bureau,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President.  There  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  a  woman  assist- 
ant director  general  who,  subject  to  the  director  general,  shall  have  general  super- 
vision of  all  matters  relating  to  the  securing  of  employment  for  women,  and 
there  shall  also  be  appointed  such  other  assistants  and  employees  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  elsewhere  as  shall  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  act. 

Sec.  2.  That  it  shall  be  the  province  and  duty  of  the  said  bureau,  under  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  to  establish  and  maintain  a  national  system  of  employment 
offices  for  men,  women,  and  juniors  who  are  legally  qualified  to  engage  in  gainful 
occupations;  and  to  assist  in  establishing  and  maintaining-  systems  of  employ- 
ment offices  in  the  several  States  and  political  subdivisions  thereof,  and  to 
coordinate  the  public  employment  offices  throughout  the  country  by  furnishing 
and  publishing  information  as  to  opportunities  for  employment,  by  maintaining 
a  system  for  clearing  labor  between  the  several  States,  by  establishing  and 
maintaining  uniform  standards,  policies,  and  procedure,  and  by  assisting  in  the 
transportation  of  workers  to  such  places  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  securing  employment:  Provided,  however,  That  in  the  securing  of 
employment  preference  shall  be  given  in  the  following  order: 

(1)  To  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State,  District,  or  Territory 
in  which  the  work  is  to  be  performed,  who  have  been  honorably  discharged  from 
the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  and  who  are  qualified  to  perform 
the  work  to  which  the  employment  relates; 

(2)  To  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  are  bona  fide  residents  of  the  State, 
District,  or  Territory  in  which  the  work  is  to  be  performed,  and  who  are  qualified 
to  perform  the  work  to  which  the  employment  relates. 

Sec.  3.  That  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  there 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $ — — —  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1930,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  up  to  and  including 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1932;  thatV.ot  less  than  75  per  centum  of  the 
money  apporpriated  under  this  act  shall  be  allotted  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
among  the  several  States  on  the  basis  of  their  respective  populations  to  be  avail- 
able for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  maintaining  systems  of  public  employ- 
ment offices  in  the  several  States  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
^  Sec.  4,  That  the  director  general,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
IS  hereby  authorized  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  act. 

Sec.  5.  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 
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[JH.  R.  8C56,  S«Teiity-flrst  Congress,  second  session] 
A  BILL  To  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  national  employment  system 


^  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houes  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Awmicm  in  Congress  assembled,  That  in  order  to  promote  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  a  national  system  of  public  employment  offices  the  United  States 
employment  service  is  hereby  created  a  bureau  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 
There  shall  be  a  director  general  of  such  bureau,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  who  shall 
receive  a  salary  of  $10,000  per  annum.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  authorized, 
in  accordance  with  the  civil  service  laws,  to  appoint,  and,  in  accordance  with  the 
classification  act  of  1923,  as  amended,  to  fix  the  compensation  of  a  woman 
assistant  director  general  who,  subject  to  the  director  general,  shall  have  general 
supervision  of  all  matters  relating  to  the  securing  of  employment  for  women, 
and  there  shall  also  be  appointed  such  other  assistants  and  employees  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  elsewhere  as  shall  be  necessary  to  carrv  out  the  purposes 
of  this  act,  said  employees  to  be  appointed  in  accordance  with  the  civil  service 
laws  and  their  compensation  fixed  in  accordance  with  the  Classification  Act  of 
1923,  as  amended. 

Sec.  2.  That  it  shall  be  the  province  and  duty  of  the  said  bureau,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  to  establish  and  maintain  a  national  system 
of  employment  oflSces  for  men,  women,  and  juniors  who  are  legally  qualified 
to  engage  in  gainful  occupations;  and  to  assist  in  establishing  and  maintaining 
systems  of  employment  oflRces  in  the  several  States  and  political  subdivisions 
thereof,  and  to  coordinate  the  public  employment  oflfices  througliout  the  country 
by  furnishing  and  publishing  information  as  to  opportunities  for  employment, 
by  maintaining  a  system  for  clearing  labor  between  the  several  States,  bv  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  uniform  standards,  policies,  and  procedure,  and  by 
assisting  in  the  transportation  of  workers  to  such  places  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  securing  employment. 

Sec.  3  (a).  That  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  there 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  vear 
ending  June  30,  1930,  and  $4,000,000  for  each  fiscal  vear  thereafter  up  to'and 
including  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1934;  that  not  less  than  75  per  centum 
of  the  money  appropriated  under  this  act  shall  be  allotted  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  among  the  several  States  on  the  basis  of  their  respective  populations  to  be 
available  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  maintaining  systems  of  public- 
employment  offices  in  the  several  States  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 

(b)._  In  canning  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  the  director  general  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  provide  for  the  giving  of  notice  of  strikes  or  lockouts  to  applicants 
for  employment. 

(c).  In  States  where  there  is  no  State  system  of  pubHc-employment  offices, 
the  director  general  is  authorized  to  maintain  and  establish  a  system  of  public- 
employment  offices  under  the  control  of  the  director  general  and  to  expend,  in 
such  States,  so  much  of  the  sums  apportioned  to  such  State  according  to  popula- 
tion as  he  may  deem  necessary. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  director  general,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
is  hereby  authorized  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  act. 

Sec.  5.  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


[H.  R.  9560,  Seventy-first  Congress,  second  session] 

BILL  To  provide  for  the  advance  planning  and  regulated  construction  of  certain  public  works  for 
the  stabilization  of  industry,  and  for  the  prevention  of  unemployment  during  periods  of  business 
depression 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Employment 
stabilization  act  of  1930." 

definitions 

Sec.  2.  When  used  in  this  act — 

(a)  The  term  "board"  means  the  Federal  Employment  Stabilization  Board 
established  by  section  3  of  this  act; 

(b)  The  term  "United  Sxates,"  when  used  in  a  geographical  sense,  includes 
the  several  States  and  Territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia; 
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(c)  The  term  "public  works  emergency  appropriation"  means  an  appropria- 
tion made  in  pursuance  of  supplemental  estimates  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

federal    employment    STABILIZATION    BOARD 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a  board  to  be  known  as  the  Federal 
Employment  Stabilization  Board,  and  to  be  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
the  Secretary  of  Labor.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  to  advise  the  President 
from  time  to  time  of  the  trend  of  employment  and  business  activity  and  of  the 
existence  or  approach  of  periods  of  business  depression  and  unemployment  in  the 
United  States  or  in  any  substantial  portion  thereof. 

(b)  The  board  is  authorized  to  appoint,  in  accordance  with  the  civil  service 
laws,  a  secretary  and  such  experts,  and  clerical  and  other  assistants,  and  to  make 
such  expenditures  (including  expenditures  for  personal  services  and  rent  at  the 
seat  of  government  and  elsewhere,  for  law  books,  books  of  reference,  and  pe- 
riodicals) as  may  be  necessary  for  the  administration  of  this  act,  and  as  may 
be  provided  for  by  the  Congress  from  time  to  time.  The  compensation  of  the 
secretary  and  such  experts  and  clerical  and  other  assistants  shall  be  fixed  in 
accordance  with  the  classification  act  of  1923,  as  amended. 

BASIS   OF   ACTION    OF   BOARD 

Sec.  4.  (a)  In  advising  the  President  the  board  shall  take  into  consideration 
the  volume,  based  upon  value,  of  contracts  awarded  for  construction  work  in 
the  United  States,  or  in  any  subtantial  portion  thereof,  during  the  three  months' 
period  preceding  action,  in  comparison  with  the  corresponding  three-month 
periods  of  the  two  previous  calendar  years. 

(b)  The  board  may  also  take  into  consideration  the  index  of  employment  pre- 
pared by  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  any  other  information  concerning  ena- 
ployraent  furnished  by  the  Department  of  Labor  or  by  any  other  public  or  pri- 
vate agency,  and  any  other  facts  which  it  may  consider  pertinent. 

PUBLIC    WORKS    EMERGENCY    APPROPRIATION 

Sec.  5.  Whenever,  upon  recommendation  of  the  board,  the  President  finds 
that  there  exists,  or  that  within  the  six  months  next  following  there  is  likely 
to  exist,  in  the  United  States  or  any  substantial  portion  thereof,  a  period  of 
business  depression  and  unemployment,  he  is  requested  to  transmit  to  the 
Congress  by  special  message,  at  such  time  and  from  time  to  time  thereafter,  such 
supplemental  estimates  as  he  deems  advisable  for  emergency  appropriations,  to 
be  expended  during  such  period  upon  public  works  in  the  United  States  or  in 
the  area  affected,  in  order  to  prevent  unemployment  and  permit  the  Government 
to  avail  itself  of  the  opportunity  for  speedy,  efficient,  and  economical  construc- 
tion during  any  such  period.  Except  as  provided  in  this  act,  such  supplemental 
estimates  shall  conform  to  the  provisions  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  act, 
1921, 

WORKS    ON    WHICH    APPROPRIATION    USED 

Sec.  6.  Public  works  emergency  appropriations  are  authorized  and  shall  be 
expended  only — 

(a)  For  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  highway  act,  as  now  or 
hereafter  amended  and  supplemented; 

(b)  For  the  preservation  and  maintenance  of  existing  river  and  harbor  works, 
and  for  the  prosecution  of  such  projects  heretofore  or  hereafter  authorized  as  may 
be  most  desirable  in  the  interest  of  commerce  and  navigation; 

(c)  For  prosecuting  flood-control  projects  heretofore  or  hereafter  authorized; 
and 

(d)  For  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  public  buildings  act,  approved 
May  25,  1926,  as  now  or  hereafter  amended  and  supplemented,  in  respect  of 
public  buildings  within  and  without  the  District  of  Columbia. 

PUBLICATION    OF    INDEX    OF    EMPLOYMENT 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  prepare  and  publish  monthly  an  Index  of 
Employment,  which  shall  indicate  the  condition  of  employment  in  the  United 
States  and  in  each  substantial  portion  thereof. 
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n  u?'  J^fJ^S  P'^Paration  of  the  Index  of  Employment  there  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  upon  his  request,  statistics  collected  or  com- 
pUed  by  any  executive  department,  independent  commission,  board,  bureau 
office,  agency,  or  other  establishment  of  the  Government.  The  Secretary  of 
l^bor  18  further  authorized  to  utilize,  to  such  extent  as  he  deems  advisable 
statistics  collected  or  compiled  by  any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  or 
by  any  private,  industrial,  commercial,  banking,  labor,  or  other  association  or 
enterprise,  and  to  obtain  such  additional  facts  and  statistics  as  he  deems  necessary 
for  such  purposes.  '^ 

ACCELERATION    OP    EMERGENCY    CONSTRUCTION 

Sec.  9.  For  the  purpose  of  preventing  unemployment  during  periods  of  business 
depression  and  of  permitting  the  Government  to  avail  itself  of  opportunitv  for 
®P^y'  '  ^°^  economical  construction  during  such  periods  the  Secretary 

of  War,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  are 
directed  to  accelerate  during  such  periods,  to  such  extent  as  is  deemed  practicable, 
the  prosecution  of  all  public  works  within  their  control. 

ADVANCE    PLANNING 

Sec.  10.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress  to  arrange  the  con- 
struction of  pubhc  works,  so  far  as  practicable,  in  such  manner  as  will  assist  in  the 
stabilization  of  industry  and  employment  through  the  proper  timing  of  such 
construction,  and  that  to  further  this  object  there  shall  be  advance  planning 
and  detailed  preparation  of  public  works,  to  be  accomplished  (a)  in  the  case  of 
river  and  harbor  and  flood-control  works  and  projects  and  public-building  projects 
by  means  (1)  of  preliminary  reports,  made  under  the  subsequent  provisions  of 
this  act  or  existing  law,  as  to  the  desirability  of  the  project;  and  (2)  of  annual 
authorizations  of  projects,  the  total  estimates  for  which  are  sufficiently  in  excess 
of  the  annual  appropriations  made  for  the  work  thereon  to  result  in  uncompleted 
projects  being  available  for  the  expenditure  of  public  works  emergency  appro- 
priations when  made;  and  (b),  in  the  case  of  public  roads  projects,  by  means  of 
advance  approval  of  projects  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
highway  act,  and  amendments  and  supplements  thereof,  and  of  this  act. 

PUBLIC-ROADS   PROJECTS 

T?  ?^^"i^^"  ^^^  ^^  addition  to  the  projects  authorized  to  be  approved  under  the 
Federal  highway  act,  and  amendments  and  supplements  thereof,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  approve  emergency  Federal-aid  road  projects  for 
the  construction,  reconstruction,  and  maintenance  of  Federal-aid  highways,  the 
share  of  the  United  States  in  the  cost  of  which  is  to  be  paid  primarily  out  of  public" 
works  emergency  appropriations  made  for  the  purpose.  Such  emergency  projects 
may  be  approved  in  advance  of  any  such  appropriation,  but  only  to  such  extent 
as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  deems  advisable  in  order  that  uncompleted  projects 
for  the  expenditure  of  money  so  appropriated  may  be  immediately  available  at 
the  time  such  appropriation  is  made.  If  the  amount  apportioned  to  the  State  of 
the  public  works  emergency  appropriation  made  for  the  purpose  is  insufficient  to 
meet  the  share  of  the  United  States  in  the  cost  of  all  approved  emergency  projects 
withm  the  State,  the  balance  of  the  share  of  the  United  States  shall  be  paid  out 
of  the  amount  apportioned  to  the  State  from  any  subsequent  appropriations  made 
for  Federal-aid  highways. 

(b)  The  approval  of  emergency  projects  for  roads  within  a  State  shall  be  deemed 
a  contractual  obligation  of  the  Federal  Government  for  the  payment  of  its  pro- 
portional contribution  to  the  cost  of  the  projects  only  to  the  extent  of  the  amount 
apportioned  to  the  State  and  remaining  unpaid  of  the  public  works  emergency 
appropriation  made  for  the  purpose  and  the  subsequent  appropriations  made  for 
Federal-aid  highways. 

(c)  The  provision  of  the  Federal  highway  act  in  respect  of  the  apportionment 
of  Federal-aid  appropriations  shall  not  apply  to  public  works  emergency  appro- 
priations, but  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  apportion  such  appropriations 
among  all  the  States  or  in  the  State  in  the  area  or  areas  designated  by  Congress 
in  such  a  way  as  may  be  fixed  by  Congress  or  shall  in  his  judgment  be  best  calcu- 
lated to  prevent  unemployment. 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  equalizing  among  the  several  States  the  amount  of 
Federal  funds  apportioned  under  the  Federal  highway  act,  as  amended  and  sup- 
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plemented,  and  this  act,  the  Secretary  of  Agricuture  shall  deduct  any  payment 
made  to  a  State  out  of  a  public  works  emergency  appropriation  from  the  amount 
apportioned  to  the  State  out  of  any  subsequent  appropriation  for  Federal-aid 
highways. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  after  making  the  deductions  authorized  by 
this  section,  shall  within  sixty  days  thereafter  reapportion  the  amount  so  de- 
ducted to  all  the  States  in  the  same  manner  and  on  the  same  basis,  and  certify 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  State  highway  departments  in  the  same 
way  as  if  it  were  being  apportioned  under  the  Federal  highway  act  for  the  first 
time. 

(f)  In  the  event  that  the  payment  received  by  a  State  under  the  provisions  of 
a  public  works  emergency  appropriation  for  Federal-aid  highways  exceeds  the 
amount  apportioned  to  the  State  out  of  the  next  succeeding  appropriation  for 
Federal-aid  highways,  the  whole  amount  apportioned  to  that  State  shall  be 
reapportioned  to  all  the  States  in  the  manner  provided  in  subdivision  (e),  and  the 
difference  between  the  payments  so  received  and  the  amount  so  reapportioned 
shall  be  deducted  from  the  amount  apportioned  to  the  State  out  of  the  next 
succeeding  appropriation  for  Federal-aid  highways  and  reapportioned  in  accord- 
ance with  subdivision  (e)  and  so  on  until  the  total  amount  so  received  has  been 
thus  deducted  and  reapportioned. 

PUBLIC    BUILDINGS 

Sec.  12.  The  provisions  of  the  public  buildings  act,  approved  May  25,  1926 
shall  apply  to  public  buildings  authorized  under  this  act,  except  that  the  method 
of  allocation  prescribed  therein  shall  not  apply;  but  the  sums  appropriated  for 
public  buildings  under  this  act  shall  be  apportioned  as  Congress  may  provide  or 
if  there  be  no  such  provisions,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  such  way  as' 
best  to  carry  out  the  intent  of  this  act  and  prevent  unemployment  in  the  United 
States  or  the  area  prescribed  by  Congress. 

APPROPRIATIONS    AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  13.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  are 
necessary  for  expenditure  on  public  works  to  prevent  unemployment  during  any 
such  period  of  business  depression,  not  in  excess  of  $150,000,000  in  any  one  fiscal 
year,  and  such  further  sums  as  are  necessary  for  the  administration  of  this  act. 


[H.  R.  11414,  Seventy-first  Congress,  second  session] 

^  ?^J^v  'K^  PJ'ovide  for  the  advance  planning  and  regulated  construction  of  certain  pubUc  works,  for  tlM 
stabilization  of  industry,  and  for  the  prevention  of  unemployment  during  periods  of  business  depression 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Employment 
stabilization  act  of  1930." 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  2.  When  used  in  this  act-r- 

(a)  The  term  "board"  means  the  Federal  Employment  Stabilization  Board 
estabhshed  by  section  3  of  this  act; 

^^^  7}^^  }^^^  "XJnited  States,"  when  used  in  a  geographical  sense,  includes  the 
several  States  ani  Territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia; 

(c)  The  term  "public  works  emergency  appropriation"  means  an  appropriation 
made  in  pursuance  of  supplemental  estimates  transmitted  to  the  Congress  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act. 

FEDERAL    EMPLOYMENT    STABILIZATION    BOARD 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a  board  to  be  known  as  the  Federal 
jbmployment  Stabhzation  Board,  and  to  be  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Ireasury,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Labor.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  to  advise  the  President 
from  time  to  time  of  the  trend  of  employment  and  business  activity  and  of  the 
existence  or  approach  of  periods  of  business  depression  and  unemployment  in  the 
United  btates  or  in  any  substantial  portion  thereof. 

(b)  The  board  is  authorized  to  appoint,  in  accordance  with  the  civil  service 
laws,  a  director  and  such  experts,  and  clerical  and  other  assistants,  and  to  make 
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such  expenditures  (including  expenditures  for  personal  services  and  rent  at  the 
seat  of  govern  ment  and  elsewhere,  for  law  books  of  reference,  and  periodicals) 
as  may  be  necessarv  for  the  administration  of  this  act,  and  as  may  be  provided 
for  by  the  Congress  from  time  to  time.  The  compensation  of  the  director  and 
such  experts  and  clerical  and  other  assistants  shall  be  fixed  in  accordance  with 
the  classification  act  of  1923,  as  amended. 

BASIS   OF    ACTION   OF   BOARD 

Sec.  4.  (a)  In  advising  the  President  the  board  shall  take  into  consideration 
the  volume,  based  upon  value,  of  contracts  awarded  for  construction  work  in  the 
United  States,  or  in  any  substantial  portion  thereof,  during  the  three  months' 
period  preceding  action,  in  comparison  with  the  corresponding  three-month 
periods  of  the  two  previous  calendar  years. 

(b)  The  board  may  also  take  into  consideration  the  index  of  employment  pre- 
pared by  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  any  other  information  concerning  em- 
plovment  furnished  by  the  Department  of  Labor  or  by  any  other  public  or  private 
agency,  and  any  other  facts  which  it  may  consider  pertinent. 

PUBLIC   WORKS   EMERGENCY    APPROPRIATION 

Sec.  5.  Whenever,  upon  recommendation  of  the  board,  the  President  finds 
that  there  exists,  or  that  within  the  six  months  next  following  there  is  likely  to 
exist,  in  the  United  States  or  any  substantial  portion  thereof,  a  period  of  busmess 
depression  and  unemplovment,  he  is  requested  to  transmit  to  the  Congress  by 
special  message,  at  such  time  and  from  time  to  time  thereafter,  such  supplemental 
estimates  as  he  deems  advisable  for  emergency  appropriations,  to  be  expended 
during  such  period  upon  public  works  in  the  United  States  or  in  the  area  aflFected, 
in  order  to  prevent  unemployment  and  permit  the  Government  to  avail  itself  of 
the  opportunitv  for  speedv,  efficient,  and  economical  construction  during  any 
such  period.  Except  as  provided  in  this  act  such  supplemental  estimates  shall 
conform  to  the  provisions  of  the  budget  and  accounting  act,  1921. 

WORKS   ON    WHICH    APPROPRIATION   USED 

Sec.  6.  Public  works  emergency  appropriations  are  authorized  and  shall  be 

expended  only —  ..»,,.,..  x 

(a)  For  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  highway  act.  as  now  or 
hereafter  amended  and  supplemented;  j.     .  , 

(b)  For  the  -^reservation  and  maintenance  of  existing  river  and  harbor  works, 
and  for  the  prosecution  of  such  propects  heretofore  or  hereafter  autliorized  as  may 
be  most  desirable  in  the  interest  of  commerce  and  navigation;  .... 

(c)  For  prosecuting  flood-control  projects  heretofore  or  hereafter  authorized; 

and 

(d)  For  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  public  buildings  act,  approved 
May  25,  1926,  as  now  of  hereafter  amended  and  supplemented,  in  respect  of  public 
buildings  within  and  without  the  District  of  Columbia. 

PUBLICATION    OF   INDEX   OF   EMPLOYMENT 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretarv  of  Labor  shall  prepare  and  publish  monthly  an  Index 
of  Employment,  which  shall  indicate  the  condition  of  employment  m  the  United 
States  and  in  each  substantial  portion  thereof. 

PREPARATION    OF   INDEX   OF   EMPLOYMENT 

Sec  8.  For  the  preparation  of  the  Inedx  of  Employment  there  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  Secretarv  of  Labor,  upon  his  request,  statistics  collected  or  corn- 
oiled  bv  any  executive  "department,  independent  commission  board,  bureau, 
office  agencv,  or  other  establishment  of  the  Government  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  is  further  authorized  to  utilize,  to  such  extent  as  he  deems  advisable, 
statistics  collected  or  compiled  by  any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  or 
bv  any  private,  industrial,  commercial,  banking,  labor,  or  other  association  or 
enterprise,  and  to  obtain  sucli  additional  facts  and  statistics  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary for  such  purposes. 
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Sec.  9.  For  the  purpose  of  preventing  enemployment  during  periods  of  busi- 
ness depression  and  of  permitting  the  Government  to  avail  itself  of  opportunity 
for  speedy,  efl^cient,  and  economical  construction  during  such  periods  the  Presi- 
dent is  requested  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  accelerate  during  such  p>eriods,  to  such  extent 
as  is  deemed  practicable,  the  prosecution  of  all  public  works  within  their  control. 

advance    PLANNING 

Sec.  10.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  the  policy  of  Congress  to  arrange  the  construc- 
tion of  public  works,  so  far  as  practicable,  in  such  manner  as  will  assist  in  the 
stabilization  of  industry  and  employment  through  the  proper  timing  of  such 
construction,  and  that  to  further  this  object  there  shall  be  advance  planning  of 
public  works  to  be  accomplished  (a)  in  the  case  of  river  and  harbor  and  flood- 
control  works  and  projects  and  public-building  projects  by  means  (1)  of  pre- 
liminary reports,  made  under  the  subsequent  provisions  of  this  act  or  existing 
law,  as  to  the  desirability  of  the  project;  (2)  of  annual  authorizations  of  pro- 
jects, the  total  estimates  for  which  are  sufficiently  in  excess  of  the  annual  appro- 
priations made  for  the  work  thereon  to  result  in  uncompleted  projects  being 
available  for  the  expenditure  of  public  works  emergency  appropriations  w^hen 
made;  and  (3)  of  advance  preparation  of  detailed  construction  plans  and  (b) 
in  the  case  of  public-roads  projects  by  means  (1)  of  advance  approval  of  projects 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  highway  act,  and  amendments 
and  supplements  thereof,  and  of  this  act,  and  (2)  advance  preparation  of  detailed 
construction  plans. 

PUBLIC-ROADS    PROJECTS 

Sec.  11.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  projects  authorized  to  be  approved  under  the 
Federal  highway  act,  and  amendments  and  supplements  thereof,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  approve  emergency  Federal-aid  road  projects 
for  the  construction,  reconstruction,  and  maintenance  of  Federal-aid  highways, 
the  share  of  the  United  States  in  the  cost  of  which  is  to  be  paid  primarily  out 
of  public  works  emergency  appropriations  made  for  the  purpose.  Such  emergency 
projects  may  be  approved  in  advance  of  any  such  appropriation,  but  only  to 
such  extent  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  deems  advisable,  in  order  that  un- 
completed projects  for  the  expenditure  of  money  so  appropriated  may  be  imme- 
diately available  at  the  time  such  appropriation  is  made.  If  the  amount  ap- 
portioned to  the  State  of  the  public  works  emergency  appropriation  made  for 
the  purpose  is  insufficient  to  meet  the  share  of  the  United  States  in  the  cost  of 
all  approved  emergency  projects  within  the  State,  the  balance  of  the  share  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  amount  apportioned  to  the  State 
from  any  subsequent  appropriations  made  for  Federal-aid  highways. 

(b)  The  approval  of  emergency  projects  for  roads  within  a  State  shall  be 
deemed  a  contractual  obligation  of  the  Federal  Government  for  the  payment 
of  its  proportional  contribution  to  the  cost  of  the  projects  only  to  the  extent  of 
the  amount  apportioned  to  the  State  and  remaining  unpaid  of  the  public  works 
emergency  appropriation  made  for  the  purpose  and  the  subsequent  appropria- 
tions made  for  Federal-aid  highways. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  the  Federal  highway  act  in  respect  of  the  apportionment 
of  Federal-aid  appropriations  shall  not  apply  to  public  works  emergency  appro- 
priations, but  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  approtion  such  appropriations 
among  all  the  States  or  in  the  State  in  the  area  or  areas  designated  by  Congress 
in  such  a  way  as  may  be  fixed  by  Congress  or  shall  in  his  judgment  be  best  calcu- 
lated to  prevent  unemployment. 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  equalizing  among  the  several  States  the  amount  of 
Federal  funds  apportioned  under  the  Federal  highway  act,  as  amended  and 
supplemented,  and  this  act,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  deduct  any  pay- 
ment made  to  a  State  out  of  a  public  works  emergency  appropriation  from  the 
amount  apportioned  to  the  State  out  of  any  subsequent  appropriation  for 
Federal-aid  highways. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  after  making  the  deductions  authorized  by 
this  section,  shall  within  60  days  thereafter  reapportion  the  amount  so  deducted 
to  all  the  States  in  the  same  manner  and  on  the  same  basis  and  certify  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  State  highway  departments  in  the  same  way 
as  if  it  were  being  apportioned  under  the  Federal  highway  act  for  the  first  time. 

(f)  In  the  event  that  the  payment  received  by  a  State  under  the  provisions  of  a 
public-works  emergency  appropriation  for   Federal-aid   highways  exceeds  the 
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amount  apportioned  to  that  State  out  of  the  next  succeeding  appropriation  for 
Federal-aid  highways,  the  whole  amount  apportioned  to  that  State  shall  be  reap- 
portioned to  all  the  States  in  the  manner  provided  in  subdivision  (e),  and  the 
difference  between  the  payments  so  received  and  the  amount  so  reapportioned 
shall  be  deducted  from  the  amount  apportioned  to  the  State  out  of  the  next 
succeeding  appropriation  for  Federal-aid  highways  and  reapportioned  in  accord- 
ance with  subdivision  (e)  and  so  on  until  the  total  amount  so  received  has  been 
thus  deducted  and  reapportioned. 

PUBLIC   BUILDINGS 

Sec.  12.  The  provisions  of  the  public  buildings  act,  approved  May  25,  1926, 
shall  apply  to  public  buildings  authorized  under  this  act,  except  that  the  methoci 
of  allocation  prescribed  therein  shall  not  apply;  but  the  sums  appropriated  for 
public  buildings  under  this  act  shall  be  apportioned  as  Congress  may  provide  or, 
if  there  be  no  such  provisions,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  such  way  as 
best  to  carry  out  the  intent  of  this  act  and  prevent  unemployment  in  the  United 
States  or  th«  area  prescribed  by  Congress. 

APPROPBIATIONS   AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  13.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  are 
necessary  for  expenditure  on  public  works  to  prevent  unemployment  during  any 
•uch  period  of  business  depression,  not  in  excess  of  $150,000,000  in  any  one  fiscal 
year,  and  such  further  sums  as  are  necessary  for  the  administration  of  this  act. 


[H.  R.  12550,  Seventy-jQist  Congress,  second  sessionl 

A  BILL  To  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  national  emplojmient  system  and  for  cooperation  with  th» 

States  in  the  promotion  of  such  system,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  in  order  to  promote  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  a  national  system  of  public  employment  offices  there  is  hereby 
created  in  the  Department  of  Labor  a  bureau  to  be  known  as  the  United  States 
Employment  Service,  at  the  head  of  which  shall  be  a  director  general.  The 
director  general  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  and  shall  receive  a  salary  at  the  rate  of  $10,000  per  annum. 
The  Employment  Service  now  existing  in  the  Department  of  Labor  is  hereby 
Abolished. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  authorized,  in  accordance  with  the  civil 
service  laws,  to  appoint,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  classification  act  of  1923,  as 
amended,  to  fix  the  compensation  of  a  woman  assistant  director  general  who, 
subject  to  the  director  general,  shall  have  general  supervision  of  all  matters 
relating  to  the  obtaining  of  employment  for  women,  and,  in  accordance  with  the 
civil  service  laws,  to  appoint,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  classification* act  of 
1923,  as  amended,  to  fix  the  compensation  of  such  other  officers,  employees,  and 
assistants,  and  to  make  such  expenditures  (including  expenditures  for  personal 
services  and  rent  at  the  seat  of  government  and  elsewhere,  and  for  law  books,  books. 
of  reference,  and  periodicals),  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  province  and  duty  of  the  bureau  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  national  system  of  employment  offices  for  men,  women,  and  juniors 
who  are  legally  qualified  to  engage  in  gainful  occupations,  and,  in  the  manner 
hereinafter  provided,  to  assist  in  establishing  and  maintaining  systems  of  public 
employment  offices  in  the  several  States  and  the  political  subdivisions  thereof. 
The  bureau  shall  also  assist  in  coordinating  the  public  employment  offices 
throughout  the  country  by  furnishing  and  publishing  information  as  to  oppor- 
tunities for  employment,  by  maintaining  a  system  for  clearing  labor  between  the 
several  States,  by  establishing  and  maintaining  uniform  standards,  policies,  and 
procedure,  and  by  aiding  in  the  transportation  of  workers  to  such  places  as  may 
be  deemed  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  employment.  It  is  hereby 
declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Cfongress  that  the  service  authorized  by  this  act 
shall  be  impartial,  neutral  in  labor  disputes,  and  free  from  political  influence. 

(b)  Except  as  herein  otherwise  provided,  the  United  States  Employment 
Service  shall  be  charged  with  the  administration  of  this  act,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Secretary  of  I^bor.     The  director  general  is  authorized  to  deduct  from  any 
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amount  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  under  the  provisions  of  section  5  not 
in  excess  of  5  per  centum  thereof,  which  shall  remain  available  until  expended 
for  expenses  incurred  in  the  administration  of  this  act. 

Sec.  4.  Except  as  provided  in  section  10,  in  order  to  obtain  the  benefits  of 
appropriations  apportioned  under  section  5,  a  State  shall,  through  its  legislature, 
accept  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  designate  or  authorize  the  creation  of  a 
State  agency  vested  with  all  powers  necessary  to  cooperate  with  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  under  this  act. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  there  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $4,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1931,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  up  to  and  including  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1934.  Seventy-five  per  centum  of  the  amounts  appro- 
priated under  this  act  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  director  general  among  the 
several  States  in  the  proportion  which  their  population  bears  to  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  States  of  the  United  States  according  to  the  next  preceding  United 
States  census,  to  be  available  for  the  purpose  of  estabUshing  and  maintaining 
systems  of  pubhc  employment  offices  in  the  several  States  and  the  political  sub- 
divisions thereof  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act.  The  balance  of 
the  amounts  so  appropriated  shall  be  available  (1)  for  administrative  expenses 
under  subdivision  (b)  of  section  3,  and  (2)  for  expenditure  as  provided  in  section 
10,  or,  in  the  discretion  of  the  director  general,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  subdivision  (a)  of  section  3  other  than  for  establishing  and  maintain'^ 
ing  public  employment  offices.  Except  as  provided  in  section  10,  no  payment 
shall  be  made  in  any  year  out  of  the  amount  of  such  appropriations  ap- 
portioned to  any  State  until  an  equal  sum  has  been  appropriated  for  that  year 
by  the  State,  including  appropriations  made  by  local  subdivisions  thereof,  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  public  employment  offices  as  a  part  of  a  St^te- 
controlled  system  of  pubhc  employment  offices;  except  that  the  amounts  so 
appropriated  by  the  State  shall  not  be  less  than  25  per  centum  of  the  apportion- 
ment according  to  population,  made  by  the  director  general  for  such  State  for 
the  current  year,  and  in  no  event  less  than  $5,000. 

(b)  The  amounts  apportioned  to  any  State  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  available 
for  payment  to  and  expenditure  by  such  State,  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  until 
the  close  of  the  next  succeeding  fiscal  year;  except  that  amounts  apportioned  to 
any  State  for  any  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  during  which  is  commenced 
the  first  regular  session  of  the  legislature  of  such  State  held  after  the  enactment  of 
this  act,  shall  remain  available  for  payment  to  and  expenditure  by  such  State 
until  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  next  succeeding  that  in  which  such  session  in 
commenced.  Subject  to  the  foregoing  limitations,  any  amount  so  apportioned 
unexpended  at  the  end  of  the  period  during  which  it  is  available  for  expenditure 
under  this  act  shall,  within  sixty  days  thereafter,  be  reapportioned  for  the  current 
fiscal  year,  among  all  the  States  in  the  same  manner  and  on  the  same  basis,  and. 
certified  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  treasurers  of  the  States  in  the 
same  manner,  as  if  it  were  being  apportioned  under  this  act  for  the  first  time. 

Sec.  6.  Within  sixty  days  after  any  appropriation  has  been  made  under  the 
authority  of  this  act,  the  director  general  shall  make  the  apportionment  thereof 
as  provided  in  section  5  and  shall  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the 
amount  estimated  by  him  to  be  necessary  for  administering  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  and  shall  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  to  the  treasurers  of  the 
several  States  the  amount  apportioned  to  each  State  for  the  fiscal  year  for  which, 
the  appropriation  has  been  made. 

Sec.  7.  Within  sixty  days  after  any  appropriation  has  been  made  under  the 
authority  of  this  act,  and  as  often  thereafter  while  such  appropriation  remains 
available  as  he  deems  advisable,  the  director  general  shall  ascertain  as  to  each  of 
the  several  States  (1)  whether  the  State  has  through  its  legislature,  accepted  the 
provisions  of  this  act  and  designated  or  authorized  the  creation  of  an  agency  to 
cooperate  with  the  United  States  Employment  Service  in  the  administration  of  this 
act  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  section  4  of  this  act;  and  (2)  the  amounts^ 
if  any,  which  have  been  appropriated  by  such  State,  including  appropriations 
made  by  local  subdivisions  hereof,  in  compUance  with  the  provisions  of  section  5. 
of  this  act.  If  the  director  general  finds  that  a  State  has  complied  with  the  re- 
quirements of  such  sections,  and  if  plans  have  been  submitted  and  approved  in 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  section  8  of  this  act,  the  director  general  shall 
determine  the  amount  of  the  payments,  if  any,  to  which  the  State  is  entitled  under 
the  provisions  of  section  5,  and  certify  such  amount  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Such  certificate  shall  be  sufficient  authority  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  make  payments  to  the  State  in  accordance  therewith. 
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Sec.  8.  Any  State  desiring  to  receive  the  benefits  of  this  Act  shall    bv  the 
agency  designated  to  cooperate  with  the  United  States  Employment '  ^?vice 

tt^Tcttthfntch^St'af^"'^  ^'{;^"f^  P^"'^^-'"^  T^^^"«  out^hrprovisionTof 
Ik  !  cTf  T  5  u?^'    ^^  ®"*^.^  P^*"®  *^®  "^  conformity  with  the  provision  of 

Ik!      I  u^u    ''«^««»^yy  appropriate  and  adequate  to  carry  out  its  purposes 

l]^%  K^^"-  ^^  ^PP/u'^^l  ^/  ^^^  ^^"^^*^^  general  and  due  notice  of  such  app^^^^^^^^^ 
shall  be  given  to  the  State  agency.  »ppiuvai 

«?pfvi^;.^;n5rfK^***^f  Tn"^^  cooperating  with  the  United  States  Employment 
Service  under  this  act  shall  make  such  reports  concerning  its  operations  and  ex- 
penditures as  shaU  be  prescribed  by  the  director  general     It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  director  general  to  ascertain  whether  the  system  of  public  employment 
offices  maintained  m  each  State  is  conducted  in  accordance  with  the^ffi  and 
Zfa^^^n^^  "^V^t  ^*^"d^^^«  °f  Sffi«i«««y  prescribed  by  the  director  general  °n 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act.     The  director  general  miy  revoke 
any  existing  certificates  or  withhold  any  further  certificate  provided  f S  in  section 
7,  whenever  he  shall  determine,  as  te  any  State,  that  the  cooperating  State  agency 
has  not  properly  expended  the  moneys  paid  to  it  or  the  mon^s  herfin  required  to 
be  appropriated  by  such  State,  in  accordance  with  plans  approved  under  thL  act 
Before  any  such  certificate  shall  be  revoked  or  withheld  from  any  State  the  direc- 
tor general  shall  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  State  agency,  stating  specificX 
wherein  the  State  has  failed  to  comply  with  such  plans      the  State  agency  may 
appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  from  the  action  of  the  director  geSYn^ny 

?5!e  dfr?.^tn?in^r.?''-f^''-^  ?^>^?.''  "^^^  ^'^^^'  ^^'"^  ^'  reverse  the  actTon  Jf 
the  director  general  with  such  directions  as  he  shall  consider  proper 

Sec.  10.  During  the  current  fiscal  year  and  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years 

the  director  general  is  authorized  to  expend  in  any  State  so  much  of  the  sSms 

apportioned  te  such  State  according  to  population,  and  so  much  of  the  una^! 

Sa^^r^"^^*"^^^""^  ^^  ^^^  appropriation  made  under  the  provisions  of  sectfon  5  as 
he  may  deem  necessary,  as  follows:         •  ot^^i/tuii  o  as 

«a/fKii^{!-^^^*^!i'^*'®-®.*^®?'^  '^  '^'^  ^*^*^  ^y^^^"^  «^  public  employment  offices,  in 
"ntofof r^^^^^^^  ^'^"^"^  ^'  P»^"^  employmen^t  o'ffices  under  the 

whP^rl  lL%f^l  Where  there  is  a  State  system  of  public  employment  offices,  but 
where  the  State  has  not  complied  with  the  provisions  of  section  4,  in  establishing 
a  cooperative  Federal  and  State  system  of  public  employment  offices  to  bf 
maintained  by  such  officer  or  board  and  in  such  manner  as  may  be  a^rled  upon 
^n5?n.^fhr'°  the  governor  of  the  State  and  the  director  general;  except  that 
pending  the  conclusion  of  such  agreement,  but  for  not  more  than  one  year  the 
director  gen3ral  may  establish  and  maintain  in  any  such  State  a  svstem  of  public 
employment  offices  under  the  control  of  the  director  general  * 

hBc.  11.  (a)  The  director  general  shall  establish  a  Federal  advisory  council 

fo^ZZfn^^fo'5;^■'^"*^  ""^'a^^^  ^^  employers  and  employees  for  the  purpose  of 
formulating  pohcies  and  discussing  problems  relating  to  unemployment  and 
insuring  impartiality  neutrality,  and  freedom  from  political  influence  in  solutiSn 
f  «nl  Zf^"^^-  Members  of  such  council  shall  be  selected  from  time  to  timS 
in  such  manner  as  the  director  general  shall  prescribe.  The  director  general 
shall  also  require  the  organization  of  similar  State  advisory  council  compoid 
of  equal  numbers  of  employers  and  employees.  '  i^uinposea 

(b)  In  carr>'ing  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  the  director  general  is  authorized 
fof  emplovm^  ^"^^  ^^"^  ^^'""^  ^^  "^*^""  "^  ^*"^^^  ^^  ^^^'^^^^^  to  appHcants 

(c)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  the  director  general  is  authorized 
to  Brovide  for  establishing  employment  offices  for  individual  occupations 

!»  w  K        4^^  director  general,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 

c.^'^  thl'lTroJtslot -^fthTa:?  ""^^  ''''  '^«"'^«°"«  »«  "''•^  ^  "^ ^^  '° 

offices  operated  by  it  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  to  all 
State  employment  systems  which  receive  funds  appropriated  under  authority  of 
this  act,  and  to  all  cooperative  Federal  and  State  employment  systems  operated 
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A  BILL  To  provide  for  the  advance  planning  and  regulated  construction  of  certain  public  works,  for  the 
stabilization  of  industry,  and  for  the  prevention  of  unemployment  during  periods  of  business  depressioo 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  act  may  be  cited  as  the  ''Employment 
stabilization  act  of  1930." 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  2.  When  used  in  this  act —  , 

(a)  The  term  "board"  means  the  Federal  Employment  Stabilization  Board 
^established  by  section  3  of  this  act; 

(b)  The  term  ** United  States,"  when  used  in  a  geographical  sense,  includes 
the  several  States  and  Territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia; 

(c)  The  term  "public  works  emergency  appropriation"  means  an  appropriation 
made  in  pursuance  of  supplemental  estimates  transmitted  to  the  Congress  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act. 

FEDERAL    EMPLOYMENT    STABILIZATION    BOARD 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a  board  to  be  known  as  the  Federal 
Employment  Stabilization  Board,  and  to  be  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Labor.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  to  advise  the  President 
from  time  to  time  of  the  trend  of  employment  and  business  activity  and  of  the 
existence  or  approach  of  periods  of  business  depression  and  unemployment  in 
the  United  States  or  in  any  substantial  portion  thereof. 

(b)  The  board  is  authorized  to  appoint,  in  accordance  with  the  civil  service 
laws,  a  director  and  such  experts,  and  clerical  and  other  assistants,  and  to  make 
«uch  expenditures  (including  expenditures  for  personal  services  and  rent  at  the 
seat  of  government  and  elsewhere,  for  law  books,  books  of  reference,  and  periodi- 
<?als)  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  administration  of  this  act,  and  as  may  be  pro- 
vided for  by  the  Congress  from  time  to  time.  The  compensation  of  the  director 
and  such  experts  and  clerical  and  other  assistants  shall  be  fixed  in  accordance 
with  the  classification  act  of  1923,  as  amended. 

BASIS    OF    ACTION    OF    BOARD 

Sec.  4.  (a)  In  advising  the  President  the  board  shall  take  into  consideration 
the  volume,  based  upon  value,  of  contracts  awarded  for  construction  work  in  the 
United  States,  or  in  any  substantial  portion  thereof,  during  the  three  months' 
period  preceding  action,  in  comparison  with  the  corresponding  three-month 
periods  of  the  two  previous  calendar  years. 

(b)  The  board  may  also  take  into  consideration  the  index  of  employment 
prepared  by  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  any  other  *  information  concerning 
^employment  furnished  by  the  Department  of  Labor  or  by  any  other  public  or 
private  agency,  and  any  other  facts  which  it  may  consider  pertinent. 

PUBLIC    WORKS    EMERGENCY    APPROPRIATION 

Sec.  5.  Whenever,  upon  recommendation  of  the  board,  the  President  finds 
that  there  exists,  or  that  within  the  six  months  next  following  there  is  likely  to 
exist,  in  the  United  States  or  any  substantial  portion  thereof,  a  period  of  business 
depression  and  unemployment,  he  is  requested  to  transmit  to  the  Congress  by 
special  message,  at  such  time  and  from  time  to  time  thereafter,  such  supple- 
mental estimates  as  he  deems  advisable  for  emergency  appropriations,  to  be 
expended  during  such  period  upon  public  works  in  the  United  States  or  in  the 
area  affected,  in  order  to  prevent  unemployment  and  permit  the  Government 
to  avail  itself  of  the  opportunity  for  speedy,  efficient,  and  economical  construc- 
tion during  any  such  period.  Except  as  provided  in  this  act  such  supplemental 
estimates  shaH'conform  to  the  provisions  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act,  1921. 

WORKS    ON    WHICH    APPROPRIATION    USED 

Sec.  6.  Public  works  emergency  appropriations  are  authorized  and  shAll  be 
■expended  only — 

(a)  For  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  highway  act,  as  nom-  or 
hereafter  amended  and  supplemented; 
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(b)  For  the  preservation  and  maintenance  of  existing  river  and  harbor  works, 
and  for  the  prosecution  of  such  projects  heretofore  or  hereafter  authorized  as: 
may  be  most  desirable  in  the  interest  of  commerce  and  navigation: 

(c)  For  prosecuting  flood-control  projects  heretofore  or  hereafter  authorized: 
ftnd 

»#^*^^  0?°^  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  public  buildings  act,  approved 
??.  ^r  .J??^'  ^  "^'^  ^^  hereafter  amended  and  supplemented,  in  respect  of 
public  buildmgs  within  and  without  the  District  of  Columbia. 

PUBLICATION    OF   INDEX   OP   EMPLOYMENT 

Sbc.  7.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  prepare  and  publish  monthly  an  Index 
of  Employment,  which  shall  indicate  the  condition  of  employment  in  the  United 
States  and  in  each  substantial  portion  thereof. 

PSXPARATION   OP  INDEX   OP  EMPLOYMENT 

Sec.  8.  For  the  preparation  of  the  Index  of  Employment  there  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  upon  his  request,  statistics  collected  or  com- 
piled by  any  executive  department,  independent  commission,  board,  bureau, 
office,  agency,  or  other  establishment  of  the  Government.  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  is  further  authorized  to  utilize,  to  such  extent  as  he  deems  advisable, 
statistics  collected  or  compiled  by  any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  or 
by  any  private,  industrial,  commercial,  banking,  labor,  or  other  association  or 
enterprise,  and  to  obtain  such  additional  facts  and  statistics  as  he  deems  necessary 
for  such  purposes.  ' 

ACCELERATION   OF  BMEBOENCY   CON8TSUC|;|§|f 

Sec.  9.  For  the  purpose  of  preventing  unemployment  during  periods  of  busi* 
ness  depression  and  of  permitting  the  Government  to  avail  itself  of  opportunity 
for  speedy,  efficient,  and  economical  construction  during  such  periods  the  Presi- 
dent is  requested  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  accelerate  during  such  periods,  to  such 
extent  as  is  deemed  practicable,  the  prosecution  of  all  public  works  within  their 
control. 

ADVANCE    PLANNING 

Sec.  10.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress  to  arrange  the 
construction  of  public  works,  so  far  as  practicable,  in  such  manner  as  will  assist 
in  the  stabilization  of  industry  and  employment  through  the  proper  timing  of 
such  construction,  and  that  to  further  this  object  there  shall  be  advance  planning 
of  public  works  to  be  accomplished  (a)  in  the  case  of  river  and  harbor  and  flood- 
control  works  and  projects  and  public-building  projects  by  means  (1)  of  prelimi- 
nary reports,  made  under  the  subsequent  provisions  of  this  act  or  existing  law, 
as  to  the  desirability  of  the  project;  (2)  of  annual  authorizations  of  projects,  the 
total  estimates  for  which  are  sufficiently  in  excess  of  the  annual  appropriations 
made  for  the  work  thereon  to  result  in  uncompleted  projects  being  available  for 
the  expenditure  of  public  works  emergency  appropriations  when  made;  and  (3)  of 
advance  preparation  of  detailed  construction  plans  and  (b)  in  the  case  of  public- 
roads  projects  by  means  (1)  of  advance  approval  of  projects  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  highway  act,  and  amendments  and  supplements 
thereof,  and  of  this  act,  and  (2)  advance  preparation  of  detailed  construction 
plans, 

public-roads  projects 

Sec.  11.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  projects  authorized  to  be  approved  under  the 
Federal  highway  act,  and  amendments  and  supplements  thereof,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  authorized  to  approve  emergency  Federal-aid  road  projects  for  the 
construction,  reconstruction,  and  maintenance  of  Federal-aid  highways,  the  share 
of  the  United  States  in  the  cost  of  which  is  to  be  paid  primarily  out  of  public 
works  emergency  appropriations  made  for  the  purpose.  Such  emergency  projects 
may  be  approved  in  advance  of  any  such  appropriation  but  only  to  such  extent 
as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  deems  advisable  in  order  that  uncompleted  projects 
for  the  expenditure  of  money  so  appropriated  may  be  immediately  available  at 
the  time  such  appropriation  is  made.  If  the  amount  apportioned  to  the  State  of 
the  public  works  emergency  appropriation  made  for  the  purpose  is  insufficient 
to  meet  the  share  of  the  United  States  in  the  cost  of  all  approved  emergency 
projects  within  the  State,  the  balance  of  the  share  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
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"paid  out  of  the  amount  apportioned  to  the  State  from  any  subsequent  appropria- 
tions made  for  Federal-aid  highways. 

(b)  The  approval  of  emergency  projects  for  roads  within  a  State  shall  be  deemed 
a  contractural  obligation  of  the  Federal  Government  for  the  payment  of  its  pro- 
portional contribution  to  the  cost  of  the  projects  only  to  the  extent  of  the  amount 
apportioned  to  the  State  and  remaining  unpaid  of  the  public  works  emergency 
appropriation  made  for  the  purpose  and  the  subsequent  appropriations  made  for 
Federal-aid  highways. 

(c)  The  provision  of  the  Federal  highway  act  in  respect  of  the  apportionemnt 
of  Federal-aid  appropriations  shall  not  apply  to  public  works  emergency  appro- 
priations, but  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  apportion  such  appropriations 
among  all  the  States  or  in  the  State  in  the  area  or  areas  deisgnated  by  Congress 
in  scuh  a  way  as  may  be  fixed  by  Congress  or  shall  in  his  judgment  be  best  cal- 
culated to  prevent  unemployment. 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  equalizing  among  the  several  States  the  amount  of 
Federal  funds  apportioned  under  the  Federal  highway  act,  as  amended  and  supple- 
mented, and  this  act,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  deduct  any  paj'ment 
made  to  a  State  out  of  a  public  works  emergency  appropriation  from  the  amount 
apportioned  to  the  State  out  of  any  subsequent  appropriation  for  Federal-aid 
high'vays. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  after  making  the  deductions  authorized  by 
this  section,  shall  within  sixty  days  thereafter  reapportion  the  amount  so  deducted 
to  all  the  States  in  the  same  manner  and  on  the  same  basis,  and  certify  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  State  highway  departments  in  the  same  way 
as  if  it  were  being  apportioned  under  the  Federal  highway  act  for  the  first  time. 

(f)  In  the  event  that  the  payment  received  by  a  State  under  the  provisions 
•of  a  public  works  emergency  appropriation  for  Federal-aid  highways  exceeds  the 
amount  apportioned  to  that  State  out  of  the  next  succeeding  appropriation  for 
Federal-aid  highways,  the  whole  amount  apportioned  to  that  State  shall  be  reap- 
portioned to  all  the  States  in  the  manner  provided  in  subdivision  (e),  and  the 
difference  between  the  payments  so  received  and  the  amount  so  reapportioned 
shall  be  deducted  from  the  amount  apportioned  to  the  State  out  of  the  next 
succeeding  appropriation  for  Federal-aid  highways  and  reapportioned  in  accord- 
ance with  subdivision  (e)  and  so  on  until  the  total  amount  so  received  has  l:>een 
thus  deducted  and  reapportioned. 

public  buildings 

Sec.  12,  The  provisions  of  the  public  buildings  act,  approved  Mav  25,  1926, 
shall  apply  to  public  buildings  authorized  under  this  act,  except  that  the  method 
of  allocation  prescribed  therein  shall  not  apply;  but  the  sums  appropriated  for 
public  buildings  under  this  act  shall  be  apportioned  as  Congress  mav  provide 
or,  if  there  be  no  such  provisions,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  such  way 
as  best  to  carry  out  the  intent  of  this  act  and  prevent  unemplovment  in  the 
United  States  or  the  area  prescribed  by  Congress. 

appropriations  authorized 

Sec.  13.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  are 
necessary  for  expenditure  on  public  works  to  prevent  unemployment  during  any 
such  period  of  business  depression,  not  in  excess  of  $150,000,000  in  any  one  fiscal 
year,  and  such  further  sums  as  are  necessary  for  the  administration  of  this  act. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Wagner  is  present.  Are  you  in  charge  of 
the  proponents  of  the  bills,  Senator? 

Senator  Wagner.  I  am  the  proponent  of  the  bills  under  considera- 
tion and  therefore  I  will  take  charge,  if  I  may,  and  introduce  the 
speakers  in  favor  of  this  legislation. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well,  Senator. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER,  A    SENATOR    FROM 

THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

Senator  Wagner.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
I  want  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the  committee  for  this  opportunity 
to  present  our  views.     I  am  not  going  to  be  so  ungracious  as  to  address 
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myself  to  these  bills,  because  of  the  number  of  very  distmguished 
citizens  who  have  come  here  from  distant  places  and  who  are  very 
much  interested  in  this  subject;  who  have  made  a  special  study  of  it 
and  who  are  very  much  concerned  with  the  futm-e  of  our  country  if 
some  effort  is  not  made  to  solve  this  very  serious  problem. 

The  Chairman.  Senator,  may  I  suggest  that  the  object  sougfht  to- 
be  attained  is  a  most  excellent  one.  Every  one  will  concur  in  the 
advisability  of  doing  anything  that  may  relieve  the  unemployment 
in  our  country.  The  question  that  the  committee,  I  think,  would 
specially  like  to  have  you  address  yourselves  to  is  with  reference  to  the 
form  of  the  legislation ;  the  relations  it  may  have  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  country,  and  whether  or  not  regulation  of  this  kind  belongs  to 
the  States  or  can  properly  be  mingled  with  Federal  legislation.  The 
main  purpose  of  the  legislation  I  believe  every  member  of  the  com- 
mittee is  sympathetic  toward,  but  that  is  the  side  of  it  on  which  the 
committee  would  like  englightenment,  I  am  sure. 

Senator  Wagner.  I  think  before  we  get  through  we  will  convince 
any  open-minded  Congressman  that  the  proposals  are  a  step  in  the* 
direction  of  solving  the  question.  I  do  not  think  there  are  any 
practical  or  legal  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  carrying  out  of  the 
proposals.  However,  I  think  that  will  come  up  as  we  discuss  the 
question. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Senator  Wagner.  I  should  like  to  present  first  Dr.  Henry  A.  At- 
kinson,  president  of  the  Church  Peace  Union,  who  desires  to  present 
a  petition  on  behalf  of  a  group  of  very  distinguished  citizens  in  favor 
of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  MiCHENER.  Before  we  start,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  state  this? 
I  am  compelled  to  go  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Rules  Committee, 
shortly.  I  do  not  want  to  appear  to  be  discourteous.  I  shall  read 
with  much  interest  all  the  evidence  presented  in  this  hearing. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  We  may  need  a  friend  on  the  Rules  Committee 
on  these  bills. 

Mr.  Tucker.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  obliged  to  leave  at  12  o'clock. 

Mr.  Jonas.  Mr.  Chairman,  so  am  I ;  I  am  sorry. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  if  the  gentlemen  have  other  work,  we* 
can  not  interfere.  They  say  that  duties  never  conflict,  so  the  gentle- 
men will  determine  which  is  their  duty  and  govern  themselves  ac- 
cordingly. 

Senator  Wagner.  Will  you  hear  Doctor  Atkinson  now? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  HENRY  A.  ATKINSON,  GENERAL  SECRETARY 
CHURCH   UNION  AND  WORLD  ALLIANCE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Doctor  Atkinson.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  while  it  is  true 
that  I  do  represent  this  church  organization  group,  I  come,  not  in  the 
official  capacity  of  that  organization,  but  because  of  our  interest  in 
this  wider  question,  which  is  truly  a  national  issue  and  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  world  issue. 

A  group  of  us  in  New  York  discussing  this  question  formed  a  little 
committee  and  asked  a  larger  group  to  cooperate  with  us  in  preparing 
a  petition,  to  try  out,  to  see  what  the  attitude  of  a  still  larger  number 
of  people  would  be  upon  this  question.  We  prepared  the  petition 
and  sent  it  out  to  some  1,800  people,  representatives  of  the  churches, 
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of  the  schools,  and  the  colleges,  and  of  business  hfe.  We  had  about 
an  equal  number  of  people  from  all  of  these  various  walks  of  life,  so 
that  our  Hst  embraced  a  cross-section  of  our  common  hfe. 

Each  person  addressed  held  a  more  or  less  important  position.  That 
letter  went  out  the  middle  of  last  week,  and  accompanying  it  was  a 
card  together  with  the  petition.  Up  to  the  present  time  we  have  re- 
ceived— that  is  inside  of  a  week — nearly  one  thousand  signatures  to 
that,  and  not  one  person  who  was  addressed  has  written  in  any  criti- 
cism of  these  bills,  or  any  refusal  to  sign. 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  to  your 
committee,  this  petition  which  has  as  its  purpose  the  advancing  of 
these  three  bills  that  are  under  consideration. 

The  petition  is  as  follows : 

Petition  to  President  of  the  United  States,  Chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
and  other  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C: 

We,  the  undersigned,  respectfully  urge  the  passage  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  three  bills  relating  to  unemployment  introduced  by  Senator 
Wagner  and  already  passed  by  the  Senate;  namely 

The  Chairman.  Which  three  bills  have  you  reference  to? 
Doctor  Atkinson.  The  three  bills  are  given.     [Reading:] 

Senate  bill  3059 — advance  planning  of  public  works — to  provide  the  syste- 
matic planning  of  public  works  by  Federal  Government,  and  the  means  which  by 
new  construction  may  be  promptly  undertaken  in  periods  of  unemployment. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  Senate  bill  3059? 
Doctor  Atkinson.  Yes,  sir.     [Reading:) 

Senate  bill  3060 — Federal-State  employment  bureaus — to  establish  an  efficient 
public  employment  service  through  Federal-State  cooperation,  with  competent 
management  and  adequate  support.  Prevention  and  relief  of  unemployment 
demands  the  shortening  of  the  period  between  jobs. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  not  that.  That  has  not  been  passed  by 
the  Senate  as  yet. 

Senator  Wagner.  Only  two  came  over  here.  The  other  has  al- 
ready been  reported  by  a  committee,  as  I  understand  it. 

Doctor  Atkinson.  We  included  three  in  our  petition.     [Reading:] 

Senate  bill  3061 — better  employment  statistics. 

To  authorize  the  collection  of  more  adequate  information  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Accurate  and  timely  statistics  of  unemployment 
trends  are  essential  to  plans  for  stabilization,  both  public  and  private. 

In  1921  Mr.  Hoover,  as  chairman  of  the  President's  conference  on  unemploy- 
ment, made  this  statement: 

''There  is  no  economic  failure  so  terrible  in  its  import  as  that  of  a  country 
possessing  a  surplus  of  every  necessity  of  life  in  which  numbers,  willing  and  aaxious 
to  work,  are  deprived  of  these  necessities.  It  simply  can  not  be  if  our  moral  and 
economic  system  is  to  survive     *     *     *, 

"What  our  people  wish  is  the  opportunity  to  earn  their  daily  bread,  and  surely 
in  a  country  with  its  warehouses  bursting  with  surpluses  of  food,  of  clothing,  with 
its  mines  capable  of  indefinite  production  of  fuel,  with  sufficient  housing  for  com- 
fort and  health,  we  possess  the  intelligence  to  find  a  solution.  Without  it  our 
whole  system  is  open  to  serious  charges  of  failure." 

We  fully  agree  with  this  statement.  We  are  convinced,  moreover,  that  a  partial 
solution  of  the  problem  of  unemployment  has  already  been  found  in  the  three 
bills  which  have  been  passed  by  the  Senate.  They  are  essential  parts  of  a  sound, 
unified  program  of  action.  The  principles  involved  in  these  bills  have  been 
subjected  to  rigid  criticism  for  many  years  and  have  been  very  widely  indorsed 
by  economists,  business  men,  bankers,  and  social  workers  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  It  would  be  inexcusable  for  this  country  to  go  through  another  winter — 
possibly  another  winter  rife  with  all  the  miseries,  unrest,  and  crime  that  go  with 
involuntary   unemployment — without  taking  the   moderate   and   soundly   con- 
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ceived  measures  of  prevention  for  which  provision  Is  made  in  the  three  Wagner 
liills. 

That  is  signed  by  something  like  900  men  and  women,  with  their 
names  and  addresses  given  here. 

I  would  like  to  submit  this  to  yoiu*  committee  as  our  contribution. 
We  believe  firmly  these  bill  are  sound  in  principle,  that  they  are 
simple  and  mark  the  minimum  of  what  our  nation  should  be  called 
upon  to  do  in  this  serious  situation  at  this  time. 

Mr.  La  Guakdia.  From  whom  was  that  quotation? 

Doctor  Atkinson.  From  President  Hoover. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  wiU  receive  the  petition. 

Senator  Wagner.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask  the  committee  to 
hear  the  President  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  Mr.  William 
Green. 

STATEMENT    OF    MR.    WILUAM    GREEN,    PRESIDENT    OF    THE 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR 

Mr.  Green.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee: 

I  am  sure  I  will  not  be  regarded  as  being  presumptuous  if  I  might 
state,  just  in  the  beginning  of  my  remarks,  that  in  my  opinion  the  com- 
mittee  is  now  considering  what  I  regard  as  the  most  serious  employ- 
ment and  economic  problem  now  confronting  the  American  people. 
It  is  very  significant  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  now 
in  session  when  the  country  is  confronted  by  a  most  serious  social, 
economic,  and  industrial  condition. 

This  situation  became  serious  about  one  year  ago.  It  has  become 
increasingly  serious  ever  since  and  it  is  a  constant  menace  to  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  our  country. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  Congress  would  adjourn  wdthout  enacting 
some  legislation  which  would  have  for  its  purpose  the  relief  of  this 
very  serious  situation. 

These  bills  proposed  are  in  ray  judgment  very  conservative.  They 
provide  in  a  most  constructive,  practical  and  conservative  way,  a 
remedy  for  dealing  with  many  phases  of  this  unemployment  problem 
and  American  labor  hopes,  sincerely  hopes,  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  will  enact  all  these  measures  into  law. 

It  would  be  most  disappointing  if  the  Congress  adjourns  without  at 
least  making  this  gesture  as  proposed  in  these  measures.  I  am  here 
as  a  representative  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to  give  our 
unqualified,  unreserved  support  to  each  of  these  three  measures  and 
if  I  might  appeal  to  the  committee,  I  would  like  to  do  so,  that  you 
give  this  your  most  serious  and  favorable  consideration,  and  that  you 
might  do  aU  within  your  power  to  secure  the  enactment  of  these 
measures  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  two  bills  pending  are  Senate  bills  3059  and  3060.  The  one 
deals  with  better  planning  in  the  expenditure  of  public  funds  for 
Government  construction  purposes. 

The  other  provides  for  the  setting  up  of  Government  employment 
agencies  in  order  to  assist  workingmen  who  may  be  out  of  work,  in 
finding  and  securing  employment. 

I  can  not  believe  that  there  is  any  substantial  opposition  to  Senate 
bill  3059,  because  it,  for  the  first  time,  endeavors  to  make  practical 
and  operative,  a  plan  that  has  been  almost  universally  favored  by 
economists,  by  those  who  have  given  the  matter  study,  by  labor,  by 
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the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  by  outstanding  men  and 
women  in  public  life. 

Objection  has  been  raised  to  Senate  bill  3060.  It  has  been  asserted 
that  this  bill  transgresses  upon  the  rights  of  the  States,  that  it  is  an 
invasion  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  upon  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  the  States. 

My  good  friend,  Mr.  Emery,  representing  the  Manufactuers' 
Association,  filed  a  brief  in  which  he  dealt  with  the  matter  in  a  legal 
way,  pointing  out  the  legal  objections  that  the  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation raised  in  opposition  to  this  measure. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut,  Mr.  Bingham,  in  a 
radio  address  the  other  evening,  followed  the  same  line  of  argument. 
He  opposed  the  measure  on  the  ground  that  it  was  unconstitutional, 
that  it  interfered  with  the  police  power  of  the  States,  that  it  was  a 
transgression  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  upon  the  rights 
of  the  States;  an  argument  that  was  purely  legal. 

No  reference  was  made  by  the  Senator,  nor  by  Mr.  Emery,  to  the 
human  equation,  to  the  great  problem  of  unemployment,  to  the  fact 
that  the  man  was  seeking  work  and  could  not  find  work  and  there 
was  no  Government  agency  created  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  him 
to  find  work. 

Imagine  a  cold,  legal  argument  of  that  kind  appealing  to  a  man 
out  of  work,  seeking  employment,  looking  to  some  source,  to  some 
help  and  finding  none. 

In  the  city  of  Detroit  the  imemployment  situation  has  become 
acute.  The  men  are  sitting  in  the  parks  all  day  long  and  all  night 
long,  hundreds  and  thousands  of  them,  muttering  to  themselves,  out 
of  work,  seeking  work.  The  same  is  true  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 
It  is  not  quite  as  bad  in  the  city  of  New  York,  although  it  is  very 
bad.  Los  Angeles,  St.  Louis — all  the  larger  cities  of  the  country — 
thousands  of  men  sitting  in  the  parks.  Their  numbers  are  daily 
increasing.  Then  to  offer  to  these  men  who  are  trying  to  find  a 
place  where  they  may  seek  and  secure  employment,  a  cold  legal 
argument  in  opposition  to  the  only  gesture  that  has  been  made  thus 
far  to  assist  and  help  them. 

Now,  because  of  that  argument  offered  by  my  distinguished 
friend,  Mr.  Emery,  whose  judgment  I  respect  very  much,  I  called 
upon  our  attorney,  an  eminent  attorney,  to  prepare  a  legal  answer 
to  the  constitutional  points  raised,  and  with  your  permission,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  wish  to  submit  this  legal  answer  to  the  points  raised 
by  Mr.  Emery  and  by  Senator  Bingham. 

This  refers  to  Senate  bill  3060. 

Mr.  Tucker.  May  I  inquire,  Mr.  Green,  whether  Mr.  Emery  or 
Senator  Bingham  made  any  objections  to  Senate  bill  3059? 

Mr.  Green.  Not  that  I  know  of.  There  may  be  objections,  but 
I  have  not  heard.  There  was  no  objection  raised,  as  I  recall,  by 
Mr.  Emery  in  the  brief  he  filed.  That  brief  referred  to  Senate  bill 
3060. 

Mr.  Celler.  Mr.  Emery  is  present  and  he  can  answer. 

Mr.  Emery.  We  not  only  have  no  objection  to  the  other  two  bills, 
one  of  which  is  before  this  committee,  and  one  of  which  is  before 
another  committee,  but  we  approve  them.  Bill  3060  is  the  only 
one  to  which  we  offer  criticism. 
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Mr.  Green.  That  was  my  impression  of  their  attitude,  of  the  atti- 
tude  of  Mr.  Emery,  representing  the  Manufacturers'  Association.  It 
is  because  of  their  strong  opposition  to  Senate  bill  3060  that  I  am 
dwelling  particularly  upon  that  measure. 

CONSTITUTIONALITY   OF   SENATE    BILL  3060 

The  above  ^mentioned  bill,  now  under  consideration  by  this 
committee,  has  two  aspects,  one  sociological  and  the  other  legal  or 
constitutional. 

The  two  principal  attacks  upon  the  bill  have  been  made  by 
Senator  Bingham  in  a  pubhc  address  on  June  7,  1930,  a  summary 
of  which  address  is  to  be  found  in  The  United  States  Daily  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  June  9,  1930;  and  the  other  is  a  brief  filed  by 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  with  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Senator  Bingham  attacks  the  bill  on  four  principal  grounds, 
namely : 

First.  Because  it  seeks  to  seduce  or  bribe  the  States  to  surrender 
a  vital  power  of  self-government,  etc. 

Second.  Because  it  proceeds  to  coerce  the  State  into  acceptance 
of  assistance  from  the  United  States  and  dominant  Federal  control. 

Third.  That  the  policy  of  the  bill  is  in  contradiction  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  President's  conference  of  unemployment 
of  1921. 

Fourth.  That  the  bill  is  in  contradiction  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  representative  conference  on  unemployment  and  undertakes 
to  compel  rather  than  to  persuade  the  cooperation  of  the  States. 

Further  Senator  Bingham  is  quoted  as  saying: 

We  are  continually  trespassing  upon  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  are  cen- 
tralizing the  authority  that  belongs  to  them,  in  agencies  of  the  National 
Government. 

In  its  brief  above  referred  to,  the  National  Association  of  Man- 
ufacturers attacks  the  bill  on  some  of  the  grounds  stated  by  Sen- 
ator Bingham  but  principally  upon  the  ground  that  the  bill  is 
unconstitutional. 

The  statements  of  opposition  voiced  by  Senator  Bingham  and 
others  against  the  necessity  of  a  centralized  employment  system,  so 
far  as  the  sociological  phase  of  the  bill  is  concerned  and  so  far  as  relates 
to  the  necessity  and  demand  for  the  enactment  of  the  bill,  appear  to 
be  fully  answered  by  the  testimony  of  Senator  Wagner  and  others 
who  appeared  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  on  March  18 
and  April  1,  1930,  together  with  the  statistics  contained  in  the  digest 
filed  by  Senator  Wagner  in  connection  with  his  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Committee;  and  in  the  public  address  of  Senator  Wagner, 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  of  May  27,  1930;  as  well  as  in  the 
memorandum  of  Senator  Wagner  in  opposition  to  the  above  mentioned 
brief  of  the  National  Manufacturers'  Association. 

It,  therefore,  remains  only  to  discuss  the  constitutional  questions 
raised  by  and  the  cases  cited  in  the  brief  of  the  National  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  and  to  supplement  the  authorities  cited  in  the 
last  mentioned  memorandum  of  Senator  Wagner,  who  cites,  in  sup- 
port of  the  constitutionality  of  the  bill,  the  following: 


^ 


^ 
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McGhee  v.  Mathis  (4  Wall.  143-153) ;  Federal  Aid  Legislation,  by  Prof.  Charles 
a.  Burdick  (8  Cornell  Law  Quarterly);  and  Spending  Power  of  Congress,  by 
Prof.  Edward  S.  Corwin  (36  Harvard  Law  Review  548). 

In  considering  the  bill,  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional employment  system  and  for  cooperation  with  the  States  in  the 
promotion  of  such  system,  and  for  other  purposes,  it  is  important  to 
ascertain : 

First.  Whether  the  employment  situation  is  a  question  of  national 
importance. 

Second.  Whether  the  employment  situation,  if  found  to  be  of 
national  importance,  is  such  as  to  justify  and  warrant  legislation  by 
-Congress  to  establish  an  agency  having  for  its  purpose  the  bringing 
about  of  stabilized  employment  and  to  aid  workers  in  obtaining 
employment. 

Third.  Whether  or  not  such  legislation  is  constitutional. 

That  the  employment  situation  is  a  matter  of  national  importance 
is  clear  when  we  consider  the  situation  now  existing  in  England  and 
the  continental  countries,  the  vast  numbers  of  the  unemployed  in 
those  countries,  the  lengths  to  which  England  has  been  compelled  to 
go  in  an  endeavor  to  provide  for  the  existing  conditions,  and  the 
vast  amount  of  money  she  has  been  compelled  to  appropriate  and 
expend  in  an  endeavor  to  ameUorate  the  circumstances  of  the  imem- 
ployed. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  cite  any  facts  to  stress  the  importance  of 
this  question  to  the  United  States  and  the  States,  and  the  necessity 
and  demand  for  remedial  legislation,  other  than  those  set  out  in  the 
testimony  before  the  Senate  committee  and  the  public  address  and 
memorandum  of  Senator  Wagner,  above  referred  to. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  employment  situation  is  one  of 
national  importance.  Conditions  of  to-day  have  materially  changed 
from  those  of  years  ago,  and  the  employee  can  no  longer  Umit  himself 
to  any  one  city,  country,  or  State  in  seeking  work  for  his  Uvelihood, 
but  must,  if  he  is  to  secure  employment,  look,  from  time  to  time,  to 
the  country  as  a  whole  and  ascertain  in  what  particular  part  of  the 
country  he  can  find  employment. 

The  individual  States  have  not  undertaken  to  collaborate  with 
their  sister  States  and  with  the  Federal  Government  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  bring  about  a  proper  coordination  for  obtaining  the  best 
results  from  a  national  aspect.  To  accomplish  this  end  tliere  must 
be  some  center — that  is,  there  must  be  some  clearing  house — and  the 
best  and  only  way  to  secure  this  is  by  Federal  legislation  establish- 
ing a  Federal  agency  which  shall  cooperate  with  and  aid  the  States 
in  the  endeavor  to  solve  the  all-important  question  of  unemploy- 
ment, so  far  as  the  individual  States  are  willing  to  cooperate  through 
their  own  legislatures. 

The  importance  of  the  question  of  employment  is  admitted  in  the 
brief  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  filed  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Senate  bill  3060  and  above  referred  to.  This  brief  states, 
page  1,  that  the  association  and  its  members  are  "vitally  interested 
in  employment  problems,  and,  individually  and  in  cooperation,  are 
coQtinually  engaged  in  the  study  and  exchange  of  information  and 
experience  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  better  regularization  of 
employment." 

The  brief,  therefore,  concedes  that  the  study  of  employment 
problems  and  the  exchange  of  information  and  experience  upon  these 
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ZSwtW»  "^F°'*'""'t.-  Can.  there  be  a  more  effective  way  of 
studying  these  problems  and  disseminating  information  and  exDoriLZ 
upon  the  same  than  bv  the  United  States  EmployZnt  Scrnr"^ 
vided  for  m  Senate  bill  3060?  "'piuymeni;  service  pro- 

fit''*' "^1  mentioned  brief  of  the  National  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion contends   pp.  4  and  5)  that  the  proposed  act  is  unconstitutional 
S^rj^""^  this  contention  the  cases  of  Brazee  /  E  (241  US 
340  ;  Adams  r  Tanner  (244  U.  S:  594);  Ribnik  v  McBride  (277  if  S 
Cht  ^^t^'^^gham  ..  Mellon  and  Mass.  ..  MeLi^  (262  U ^S   447V 

In  the  case  of  Brazee  v.  Michigan,  Brazee  procured  a  license  to 

Acis  01  Michigan  1913,  and  was  thereafter  convicted  upon  a  char^n 
of  violating  its  provisions  by  sending  one  seeking  empk)yment  to  fn 
employer  who  had  not  applied  for  help.     Brezee  cfaired  tKichLan 

Fett  SrnsSt^tt'^*'""^^  ''  ^'''^*'*^'*  -'•>  'o'^  '^«  ^^^^'^ 
.J^^l  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan  sustained  the  Michi<ran  Statntft 

^uh^'Hc"eSr  wT^nf'  ''''  V°''^**  ^'^^^^^^''l  tha't  a-s"a?e  m"a; 
^ktion  in^^f  t^*^,^^'"*?  !!^^°T^  *?«*  prescribe  reasonabfe 
regulation  in  respect  to  them,  to  be  enforced  cacording  to  the  le?al 

fSTand"thrrT°f  •  J>'  ^",'^SI"*''*  «^  the  loler  court Ifas 
amrmed  and  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  with  resnecf    tn  tV,a 

sections  in  question  was  upheld.     The  court  dd  state  thaUhe  Lvf- 

sions  of  the  act  m  respect  of  fees  were  "plainly  mischievous"      The 

act  m  question  m  no  way  attempts  to  regulate  private  emolovment 

agencies  nor  to  prescribe  fees  that  the  agency  mfy  charge   ^^^ 

poJSTi^sCi^ji  r  SeS  *"  *'^ '''-'  ''^^^  ^-^--  »>-  *h« 

BridTS?  n%"*^f^f  Tt  Hf.""^  the  association  is  Ribnik  v.  M^- 

Sate  eLSo^i,  ^.;  ^^'  ^*\*?  ^^  ^^^  ^'''^7  P««««d  an  act  to 
regulate  employment  agencies,  which  act  requ  red  a  Ucense  and  also 

required  that  the  applicant  file  with  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  a 
missioner  refused  to  grant  a  hcense  upon  the  sole  ground  that  th« 

itUutionX^nOir'''*l"^*'  "**•'*  Tt\.  The  queXon  of  the'con! 
TW li^  <s»^^  ***  "•'*  ''^^  mvolved.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  revereing  the  Court  of  Errore  and  Appeals  of  New 
Jersejr,  held  that  the  provision  regulating  fees  of  private  emplovmenT 
agenaes  was  unconstUutional ;  ruling  that  the  bufmess  of  riSy* 

State  to  fax  the  charges  to  be  made  for  the  service  rendered 
t>.^K        *1j^  Sanford  concurred  with  the  majority  on  the  ground     ' 
that  he  could  not  distinguish  an  earlier  decision  (273  U  S  418)^5 
Mr.  Justice  Stone  delivered  a  vigorous  dissenting  opinion  in  wCh 
Mr  Justice  Hohnes  and  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis  jomed 
wordl.Ptt^fl^^'^  contains  no  similar  provision,  and  there  is  not  a 
ZT^  f  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  which  would  in  any  way 

Tm'iCt^t'Snc^^"  *^'  °"'  '"^^  "^^  ^""'^  ^  "*'^''"^''  «  ^''^"^ 

«,s^criL''- J^'^'M^^'l^--  ^-  5^)'  '«  »1«°  «''«<!  i°  th«  brief  of  the 
association  as  an  authority  m  support  of  its  contention  that  the  pro- 

L*?Ki;*f -5*  unconstitutional.     Appellants  conducted  in  Spokane  weU 
estabhshed  employment  agencies  for  securing  employment  for  patron" 
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who  paid  fees  therefor.  An  act  by  the  State  of  Washmgton  was 
passed  prohibiting  charging  employes  fees  for  such  service.  Appel- 
lants filed  a  bill  in  equity  in  the  United  States  District  Court  to 
restrain  the  enforcement  of  the  act  alleging  it  to  be  unconstitutional. 
The  Supreme  Court,  on  appeal,  held  the  act  violated  the  fourteenth 
amendment.  The  sole  ground  upon  which  the  court  based  its  con- 
clusion was  that  the  State  did  not  have  the  power  to  prohibit  private 
employment  agencies  from  charging  an  employee  a  fee. 

This  question  is  not  involved  in  the  proposed  legislation,  and  the 
case  does  not  in  any  way  suggest  that  such  legislation  as  is  now  under 
consideration  would  be  unconstitutional. 

In  the  last  mentioned  case  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis  delivered  a  very 
strong  and  illuminating  dissenting  opinion  in  which  Mr.  Justice 
Holmes  and  Mr.  Justice  Clarke  concurred.  Mr.  Justice  McKenna 
also  dissented. 

Mr.  Justice  Brandeis  reviewed  the  evils  of  private  employment 
bureaus,  the  necessity  of  aid  in  solving  the  employment  question  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  reviewed  the  Federal  legislation  having 
for  its  purpose  the  solution  of  the  larger  problems  of  unemployment. 
He  referred  to  the  immigration  act  of  February  20,  1907  (34  Stat, 
898),  which  created  within  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Naturali- 
zation a  division  of  information  charged  with  the  duty  of  promoting 
**a  beneficial  distribution  of  aliens."  The  services  rendered  by  this 
division  included,  among  others,  some  commonly  performed  by  em- 
ployment agencies;  it  undertook  to  place  aliens  in  positions  of  em- 
ployment but  its  operations  were  national  in  scope.  He  also  referred 
to  the  Act  of  March  4,  1913,  creating  the  Department  of  Labor, 
which  Act  resulted  in  the  transfer  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration, 
mcludmg  the  division  of  information,  to  that  Department  (37  Stat! 
736). 

Mr.  Justice  Brandeis  stated,  page  607 : 

•S^  x*^*®  u ^*"®^^^  *^®  ^^^P^  of  the  division's  work  was  enlarged  to  correspond 
with  the  broad  powers  of  the  Labor  Department.  These  were  declared  by 
Congress  to  be  "to  foster,  promote  and  develop  the  welfare  of  the  wage  earners 
of  the  United  States,  to  improve  their  working  conditions  and  to  advance  their 
opportunities  for  profitable  employment." 

The  underlying  principle  of  the  sections  of  the  above-mentioned 
Acts  IS  the  same  as  the  underlying  principle  of  the  proposed  legislation, 
the  only  difference  being  that  the  proposed  ledslation  affords  a 
greater  opportunity  for  service  by  the  Federal  Government  in  co- 
operation with  the  States. 

The  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  legislation  along  the  lines 
of  the  pending  bill  was  not  involved  in  the  case;  but  the  dissenting 
opmion  of  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis  apparently  anticipated  further 
progress  m  legislation  of  this  type  and  clearly  and  emphatically 
shows  that  such  legislation  is  constitutional. 

In  the  case  of  Chicago  &  A.  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Tranbarger  (238  U.  S.  77), 
cited  in  the  brief  of  the  association,  the  Supreme  Court  had  under 
consideration  a  statute  of  Missouri  requiring  railroads  to  open  drains 
across  and  through  its  right  of  way  and  road  bed  so  as  to  form  proper 
dramage.  The  property  owner  sued  the  railroad  company  for 
damages  growing  out  of  its  failure  to  comply  with  this  statute.  The 
railroad  defended  upon  the  ground  that  the  law  was  ex  post  facto  and 
also  a  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the   14th  amendment.     The 
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Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  affirmed  the  Supreme  Court  of* 
Missouri,  holding  the  Act  to  be  valid  and  constitutional,  stating  the 
answer  to  the  claim  that  the  law  was  ex  post  facto  to  be  that  the- 
law  is  not  retroactive  but  only  becomes  effective  within  three  montha^ 
after  its  passage.  As  to  the  constitutional  question,  the  Supreme- 
Court  held  that  the  State  had  the  right  under  its  police  power  to- 
enact  such  legislation. 

The  question  before  the  court  in  that  case  is  totally  different  from 
any  of  the  questions  presented  in  the  proposed  legislation  and  cer- 
tainly is  not  an  authority  to  support  the  unconstitutionality  of  the 
pendmg  bill. 

Not  a  single  case  cited  in  the  brief  supports  its  contention,  several 
of  the  cases,  as  above  pointed  out,  and  especially  the  Frothingham. 
case,  infra,  show  that  the  proposed  legislation  is  constitutional. 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  v,  Mellon  and  Frothingham  v^ 
Mellon  (262  U.  S.  447),  is  also  cited  in  the  brief  to  support  the  con- 
tention that  the  proposed  act  is  unconstitutional.  The  Supreme 
Court  in  this  case  had  under  consideration  the  maternity  act  (42 
§tat,  224).  The  provisions  of  the  maternity  act,  in  so  far  as  con- 
cerns the  appropriation  of  money  by  Congress  to  be  allocated  to  the 
States  upon  the  acceptance  of  the  benefits  and  compliance  with  the 
requirements  by  the  States,  are  analagous  with  the  provisions  of  the 
pending  bill.  It  was  contended,  in  that  case,  that  the  act  was  un- 
constitutional. The  Supreme  Court  dismissed  the  appeal  because  of 
lack  of  jurisdiction  and  not  upon  the  merits  of  the  case.  There  are 
certain  statements  of  the  court  which  clearly  indicate  that  the  courts 
however,  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  act  was  constitutional  and  which 
also  clearly  answer  some  of  the  contentions  made  in  the  brief  of  the 
association  as  to  the  proposed  legislation.     The  court  stated,  page  480  r 

Probably  it  would  be  sufficient  to  point  out,  that  the  powers  of  the  State  are 
not  invaded,  since  the  statute  imposes  no  obligation,  but  simply  extends  an 
option  which  the  State  is  free  to  accept  or  reject. 

That  is  the  very  kernel  of  the  principle  proposed  in  Senate  bill  3060. 
At  page  482,  the  court  further  stated : 

What,  then,  is  the  nature  of  the  right  of  the  State  here  asserted,  and  how  is  it 
aflFected  by  this  statute?  Reduced  to  its  simplest  terms,  it  is  alleged  that  the 
statute  constitutes  an  attempt  to  legislate  outside  the  powers  granted  to  Congress 
by  the  Constitution  and  within  the  field  of  local  powers  exclusively  reserved  to 
the  States.  Nothing  is  added  to  the  force  or  effect  of  this  assertion  by  the  further 
incidental  allegations  that  the  ulterior  purpose  of  Congress  thereby  was  to  induce 
the  States  to  yield  a  portion  of  their  sovereign  rights  that  the  burden  of  the 
appropriations  falls  unequally  upon  the  several  States;  and  that  there  is  imposed 
upon  the  States  an  illegal  and  unconstitutional  option  either  to  yield  to  the 
Federal  Government  a  part  of  their  reserved  rights  or  lose  their  share  of  the  moneys 
appropriated.  But  what  burden  is  imposed  upon  the  States,  unequally  or  other- 
wise? Certainly  there  is  none,  unless  it  be  the  burden  of  taxation  and  that  falls 
upon  their  inhabitants,  who  are  within  the  taxing  power  of  Congress  as  well  as 
that  of  the  States  where  they  reside.  Nor  does  the  statute  require  the  States 
to  do  or  to  yield  anything.  If  Congress  enacted  it  with  the  ulterior  purpose  of 
tempting  them  to  yield  that  purpose  may  be  effectively  frustrated  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  not  yielding. 

It  seems  that  if  the  country  were  passing  upon  Senate  bill  3060  it 
could  not  better  express  it;  the  language  thus  used  with  reference  Uy 
the  maternity  statute  woiild  apply  with  equal  force  to  Senate  bill 
3060. 

In  the  last  analysis,  the  complaint  of  the  plaintiff  State  is  brought  to  the  naked 
contention  that  Congress  has  usurped  the  reserved  powers  of  the  several  States- 
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by  the  mere  enactment  of  the  statute,  though  nothing  has  been  done  and  nothing 
IS  to  be  done  without  their  consent;  and  it  is  plain  that  that  question,  as  it  is  thus 
presented,  is  political  and  not  judicial  in  character,  and  therefore  is  not  a  matter 
which  admits  of  the  exercise  of  the  judicial  power.  maiier 

No  naore  complete  and  convincing  answer  can  be  made  to  the 
contentions  of  Senator  Bingham  and  to  the  brief  of  the  National 
Manufacturers   Association   than    the   foregoing   language   of   Mr 
Justice  Sutherland  delivering  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
C>ourt. 

The  brief  of  the  Association  also  cites  the  case  of  Bailey  v  Drexel 
Furniture  Co.  (259  U.  S.  20),  in  which  case  the  Supreme  Court  had 
under  consideration  the  Child  Labor  Tax  Law  of  February  24  1919 
(40  Stat  1057-1138),  which  imposed  a  tax  of  10  per  cent  of  the  net 
prohts  of  the  year  upon  an  employer  who  knowingly  employed  any 
child  within  the  age  hmits  specified  in  the  act.  The  Supreme  Court 
held  that  the  act  was  not  a  valid  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  power 
of  taxation  under  ^j-ticle  I,  sec.  8,  of  the  Constitution,  but  was  an 
unconstitutional  regulation  by  the  use  of  the  so-called  tax  as  a  penalty 
for  the  employment  of  child  labor  in  the  States  and  that  this  was  in 
violation  of  the  tenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

The  act  before  the  court  in  that  case  and  the  proposed  legislation 
(Senate  bill  3060)  are  totally  different;  and  the  decision  of  the  court 
m  that  case  does  not  suggest  in  any  way  whatsoever,  that  legislation' 
as  provided  for  m  the  proposed  act,  would  be  invaUd.  In  thatcas^ 
the  vahdity  of  the  act  was  defended  upon  the  ground  that  it  was  a 
mere  excise  tax  levied  by  Congress  under  its  power  of  taxation  The 
court  held  that  it  was  not  a  taxing  act  but  was  in  effect  a  prohibition 
against  emplo3^ing  children  below  a  certain  age  and  the  imposition  of 
a  penalty  for  violation  of  said  prohibition.  f  "  ui 

Finally  it  is  confidently  submitted  that  the  pending  bill  is  not  only 
constitutional,  but  that  its  enactment  is  a  poUtical  and  sociological 
necessity, 

^^*  Jl'^^fu^'^^^-.  1^^*  9^^^'''  ^^  y^^  ^^w  o^  any  State  that  is 
opposed  to  this  legislation?  . 

Mr.  Green  None  whatever.  I  have  not  heard  of  a  single  State 
that  IS  opposed  to  this  legislation. 

T  ¥^*  ^^^^HMANN.  I  might  say  to  you  that  the  State  Department  of 
Labor  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia  favors  the  legislation 

Mr.  Green  Well,  I  have  heard  from  a  number  of  the  State  authori- 
ties who  I  feel  are  clothed  with  authority  to  represent  the  sentiment 
of  their  respective  States  and  they  have  all  expressed  their  approval 
hearty  approval,  of  this  proposed  legislation.  They  insist  that  it 
will  help  them  materially  in  the  States  to  deal  with  the  unemploy- 
ment problem.  ^  ^ 

Where  is  the  difference  between  it  and  our  Federal  road  building 
plan?  We  match  the  money  of  the  States  in  building  roads.  Where 
IS  the  difference?  Are  not  these  human  beings  seeking  employment 
as  important  as  road  building?  Where  is  the  legal  difference?  I 
respectful  y  ask  that  the  Committee  examine  this  brief  carefully  and 
particularly  the  quotation  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  opinion  ren- 
dered on  the  Maternity  Act. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Is  it  not  true  that  States  that  have  gone  into  this 
problem  through  legislative  commissions  and  otherwise,  invariably  m 
their  reports  point  out  the  necessity  of  having  cooperation  with  other 
btates  and  uniformity  m  the  system  of  unemployment  agencies^ 
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Mr.  Green.  I  believe  that  is  the  case,  Congressman,  although  I 
have  not  just  at  my  finger's  end  a  report  of  that  kind.  That  is  my 
imderstandmg  and  impression. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  The  New  York  report  of  1910  expressed  that 
point. 

Senator  Wagner.  Miss  Perkins  is  here.  She  is  the  industrial 
commissioner  of  New  York  and  I  think  she  will  give  us  some  inter- 
esting testimony  on  that  very  subject. 

Mr.  Green.  Yes,  Miss  Perkins,  I  am  sure  will  give  you  complete 
information  on  that,  so  far  as  she  can  speak  for  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Green,  who  is  the  author  of  the  brief? 

Mr.  Green.  The  distinguished  attorney  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  Mr.  Easby-Smith  of  Washington.  He  prepared  this 
brief  after  making  a  very  exhaustive  and  careful  investigation  of  the 
decisions  and  the  points  raised  by  my  distinguished  friend,  Mr, 
Emery,  and  after  the  address  had  been  deUvered  by  Senator  Bingham 
a  few  nights  ago. 

Mr.  Celler.  Mr.  Green,  did  we  not  have  Federal  employment 
agencies  estabhshed  during  the  war? 
^Mr.  Green.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Celler.  And  that  functioned  adequately  for  the  purposes  of 
the  emergency,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  Green.  Very  well.    It  functioned  very  well. 

Mr.  Celler.  Do  you,  as  president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  find  in  your  studies  that  the  present  employment  agencies 
of  the  States  are  adequate  for  the  purpose  of  coping  with  the  present 
unemployment  situation? 

Mr.  Green.  Totally  inadequate,  and  particularly  the  private 
employment  agencies.  Workers  are  compelled  to  turn  to  these  private 
employment  agencies  and  you  know  what  the  situation  is  there. 
They  are  compelled  to  pay  a  fee  and  they  all  of  them  deal  with  local 
situations  rather  than  with  the  national  situation.  There  is  no 
cooperation. 

Mr.  Celler.  Do  you  think  it  fair  to  compel  the  man  out  of  em- 
ployment to  pay  a  fee  to  get  a  job? 

Mr.  Green.  I  think  it  is  an  injustice. 

Mr.  Celler.  Do  you  think  a  Federal  employment  agency  might 
remedy  that  situation? 

Mr.  Green.  Wonderfully. 

Mr.  Celler.  There  are  a  number  of  coimtries  that  prohibit  the 
charging  of  fees  for  the  purpose  of  getting  jobs  for  unemployed;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  Green.  Yes,  su-. 

Mr.  Celler.  I  beUeve  that  is  true  of  five  Provinces  in  Canada  and 
seven  European  countries. 

Mr.  Green.  I  could  not  give  you  the  number,  but  I  do  know  that 
that  statement  is  correct;  that  it  is  prohibited  by  statute  in  certain 
places. 

Mr.  Celler.  Do  you  find  also,  Mr.  Green,  that  much  unemploy- 
ment is  due  to  so-called  technological  displacement  of  men  as  a  result 
of  labor-saving  devices? 

Mr.  Green.  A  very  great  deal  of  it.  In  fact,  when  conditions  are 
normal,  more  than  9  per  cent  of  all  the  working  people  of  the  country 
are  unemployed,  and  much  of  that  is  due  to  technological  unemploy- 
ment. 
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Mr.  Celler.  You  think  also  that  this  Federal  agency  would  do 
much  to  alleviate  that  situation? 

Mr.  Green.  That  is  one  important  function  that  it  can  perform, 
because — ^you  will  pardon  me  if  I  take  a  moment  to  make  this  observa- 
tion upon  that  point  at  this  time — technological  unemployment  is 
conrtantly  with  us.     It  is  increasing  every  day  and  every  year. 

Mr.  Tucker.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  expression? 

Mr.  Green.  The  introduction  of  mechanical  devices  to  displace 
men;  in  other  words,  the  substitution  of  machinery  for  hand  labor. 
Men  are  being  displaced  constantly  and  the  tragic  feature  of  that 
phase  of  unemployment  is  this:  That  when  the  worker  is  displaced, 
he  not  only  loses  his  job,  but  his  skill  is  destroyed. 

Mr.  Celler.  Like  a  musician,  for  example,  I  presume? 

Mr.  Green.  Just  like  a  musician ;  an  all-round  machinist,  a  window- 
glass  blower;  and  others  that  I  could  mention.  They  are  not  only 
confronted  with  the  serious  specter  of  unemployment,  but  they  are 
confronted  with  this  fact,  that  the  skill  that  they  have  acquired  as  a 
result  of  years  and  years  of  trainiug  and  service  has  been  overnight 
completely  destroyed  and  instead  of  being  able  to  go  somewhere  and 
find  a  job,  find  employment  suitable  to  the  men  thus  displaced,  where 
he  could  follow  his  skill  and  training,  he  is  compelled  now  to  seek  work 
where  he  can,  as  a  taxi  driver,  as  a  common  laborer.  That  involves 
a  great  social  question,  because  under  our  social  system,  the  skilled 
worker  builds  up  a  standard  of  hving  comparatively  high,  a  standard 
that  is  regarded  as  the  American  standard  of  Uving.  He  maintains 
his  family  on  that  American  standard  of  liviug,  but  when  his  skill 
is  destroyed,  his  earning  power  is  destroyed,  or  materially  reduced, 
in  finding  a  job  of  work  as  a  common  laborer,  he  must  lower  his 
standard  of  hving.  There  is  a  great  social  question  involved  in  this 
whole  unemployment  problem. 

Mr.  Montague.  May  I  interrupt  to  ask  you  a  question?  I  want 
to  know  the  appHcation  of  the  statement  you  are  now  maldng.  Are 
you  speaking  now  of  technological  unemployment? 

Mr.  Green.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SuMNERS.  On  that  point,  Mr.  Green,  will  you  indicate  how 
you  hope  this  bill  will  remedy  the  condition  resulting  from  the  general 
increase  in  the  use  of  machinery? 

Mr.  Green.  At  the  present  time  there  is  no  one — ^no  agency,  no 
authority — assisting  this  man  who  is  displaced.  His  skill  is  destroyed. 
The  future  is  black,  the  outlook  cold  and  unsympathetic,  indeed. 
Where  can  he  go? 

Mr.  SuMNERs.  That  is  what  I  want  to  find  out. 

Mr.  Green.  He  is  better  suited,  his  training  and  his  experience 
fits  him  for  something  better  than  being  a  common  laborer.  But  how 
is  he  to  know  where  he  can  find  some  employment  suitable  to  him? 
He  may  Uve  in  Maryland,  but  he  may  find  some  work  in  New  York 
or  New  Jersey.     But  how  is  he  to  know  that? 

The  Federal  agencies  created  under  this  act  would  assemble  na- 
tional information,  and  the  man  out  of  work,  displaced  through  the 
introduction  of  machinery,  can  go  to  some  sympathetic  adviser  and 
talk  his  problem  over  with  him,  in  this  unemployment  agency, 
because  I  presume  it  is  at  least  fair  to  assume  that  the  men  who  will 
be  in  charge  of  these  employment  agencies  will  be  social  and  indus- 
trial experts,  men  who  can  render  assistance. 
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Mr.  SuMNERS.  I  am  very  sympathetic  with  what  you  are  saying. 
I  am  interested  to  know  how  it  will  work  out.  Let  us  say  there  comes 
along  an  improvement  in  machinery  which  is  general  in  its  applica- 
tion and  general  in  so  far  as  the  effect  upon  the  number  of  people 
engaged  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Green.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SuMNERS.  In  Texas,  in  New  York,  everywhere,  there  are 
people  let  out  by  reason  of  this  improvement  in  machinery.  Is  it  in 
your  mind  that  this  agency  set  up  could  make  a  study  and  perhaps 
find  some  kindred  business,  some  other  field  that  is  opening  up,  that 
a  man  who  has  had  this  training  would  be  better  fitted  for  than  some 
new  man?  It  would  be  a  matter  of  adjustment  and  not  entirely 
starting  over  in  an  entirely  new  business.  Is  that  what  you  have  in 
mind? 

Mr.  Green.  That  is  the  main,  the  important,  service  that  can  be 
rendered  by  the  Federal  Government,  under  the  operation  of  this 
act.    You  nave  hit  it.    I  tried  to  make  it  plain  just  a  moment  ago. 

The  Federal  employment  agency  can  tell  this  man,  displaced  in 
Texas,  where  some  new  industry  has  spnmg  up.  Say,  for  instance,  a 
television  factory  has  opened  up  in  New  York.  The  man  is  an  expert 
along  mechanical  lines.  They  may  need  him  in  this  new  industry. 
In  fact,  let  us  say  we  have  a  request  here  for  20  men  from  a  tele- 
vision factory  in  New  York.  Well,  the  man  is  glad  to  go  and  accept 
that  employment.  That  is  better  than  driving  a  taxicab  or  digging 
ditches  in  the  street. 

Mr.  SuMNERs.  There  is  but  one  other  question  that  I  want  to  ask 
you — perhaps  I  should  not  ask  you,  but  I  would  like  to  ask  somebody 
before  these  hearings  are  concluded  to  answer  it — whether  or  not 
consideration  has  been  given  to  permitting  some  agency  of  the  States 
to  represent  the  States  in  a  general  council  in  determining  general 

Folicies?  I  have  in  my  mind  something  that  is  importnat  to  me  and 
imamne  to  other  gentlemen  on  the  committee.  It  is  contemplated 
that  the  States  shall  make  a  contribution  in  money  and  shall  make  a 
contribution  in  cooperation,  in  help. 

Mr.  Green.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SuMNERS.  I  am  wondering  if  you  would  consider  in  the 
drafting  of  this  bill  the  insertion  of  a  provision  by  which  these  sover- 
eign States  that  are  contributing  something  in  money  and  something 
in  cooperation,  wiU  have  some  voice  in  the  determination  of  policies; 
whether  that  is  feasible,  and  whether  any  consideration  was  given  to 
it? 

Mr.  Green.  I  am  not  so  sure  as  to  that  particular  provision  of  the 
act.    Senator  Wagner,  the  author  of  the  bill,  can  make  that  plain. 

Senator  Wagner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Green.  The  plan  outlined  by  you  appeals  to  me.  I  do  know 
that  the  bill  provides  for  the  establishment  of  advisory  boards. 

Senator  Wagner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Green.  To  be  composed  of  employers  and  employes  who  may 
serve  in  an  advisory  capacity  and  to  assist  those  in  charge  of  the 
employment  agencies. 

Mr.  SuMNERS.  What  we  are  concerned  about — when  I  say  "we," 
I  think  I  speak  for  a  considerable  group  of  Members  of  Congress — ^is 
that  in  the  extension  of  Federal  powers  there  is  an  unfortunate  dis- 
position to  destroy  the  sense  of  State  responsibility.  Somebody  will 
discuss  that  before  the  hearing  is  closed. 
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Mr.  Green.  The  Senator  will  explain  that  feature  of  the  matter, 
although  it  is  my  impression  that  the  State  administers  these  employ- 
ment agencies  altogether  and  their  work  is  supplemented  by  the 
creation  of  these  advisory  boards  who  serve  without  compensation, 
to  assist  and  help  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of  imemployment. 

Mr.  Cellar.  May  I  continue  with  my  line  of  questioning?  I  was 
interrupted. 

Mr.  SuMNERS.  I  beg  your  pardon  for  interrupting  you,  Mr.  Cellar. 

Mr.  Cellar.  Mr.  Green,  in  your  studies  of  this  question,  do  you  find 
that  the  State  discriminate  against  the  middle-aged  and  the  old  peo- 
ple in  their  applications  for  jobs? 

Mr.  Green.  In  the  private  employment  agencies,  yes. 

Mr.  Cellar.  I  mean  the  private  employment  agencies. 

Mr.  Green.  Yes;  and  that  is  all  there  is  now,  practically.  There 
are  very  few  State  employment  agencies  functioning. 

Mr.  Cellar.  And  that  is,  of  course,  a  discrimination  that  aggra^ 
vates  this  unemployment  problem? 

Mr.  Green.  Exactly.  That  aggravates  the  unemployment  situa- 
tion, because  in  the  private  employment  agencies  those  in  charge 
seek  to  secure  men  for  their  clients  who  want  men  who  are  young  and 
strong  and  able.  The  middle-aged,  40  or  45  years  of  age,  are  discrimi- 
nated against.  It  is  impossible  during  a  period  of  unemployment — 
almost  impossible — for  the  middle-aged  man  to  find  employment. 

Mr.  Celler.  Do  you  feel  that  such  a  Federal  bureau  could  also 
aid  and  encourage  vocational  training  among  adults? 

Mr.  Green.  Yes.  That  will  be  in  my  judgment  a  fine  instru- 
mentality through  which  the  principle  of  vocational  education  can 
be  emphasized  and  the  work  of  vocational  boards  carried  on. 

Mr.  Celler.  That  would  in  a  way  also  meet  the  difficulties  arising 
from  the  displacement  of  labor  as  a  result  of  the  introduction  of 
labor-saving  devices? 

Mr.  Green.  That  is  the  point  that  I  emphasized  just  a  moment 
ago. 

Mr.  Celler.  I  just  wanted  to  clinch  it. 

Mr.  Green.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Celler.  We  had — I  do  not  know  what  committee  it  was, 
but  there  was  a  so-called  Nolan  bill  sponsored  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  in  1919.    Do  you  know  what  became  of  that  bill? 

Mr.  Green.  That  was  a  minimum  wage  bill,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Celler.  No;  that  was  a  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  Federal 
employment  agency  of  the  type  that  is  embodied  in  this  Wagner  bill. 

Mr.  Green.  I  am  unable  to  say  what  became  of  it,  but  it  has  never 
appeared  on  the  surface. 

Mr.  Celler.  How  many  unemployed  are  there  in  this  country, 
approximately. 

Mr.  Green.  I  have  got  the  figiu-es  here.  Our  reports  show  that 
there  are  3,609,000  wage  earners  out  of  employment.  That  is  for  the 
month  of  May.  When  I  appeared  before  the  Senate  committee  in 
support  of  these  bills,  our  statistical  department  reported  that  there 
were  3,700,000  out  of  employment. 

Mr.  Celler.  That  was  in  February. 

Mr.  Green.  That  was  in  February,  I  think. 

Mr.  Celler.  So  that  there  has  not  been  any  improvement  since 
February? 
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Mr.  Green.  Just  that  slight  improvement,  and  that  is  perhaps  due 
to  seasonal  conditions. 

Mr.  Montague.  Are  your  figures  controverted  by  any  department 
of  the  Government? 

Mr.  Green.  These  are  our  own  figures  gathered  by  our  own 
statistical  department. 

Mr.  Montague.  I  do  not  mean  that.  I  mean  does  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  for  instance,  agree  with  your  figures?  Does  he  accept  your 
figures  as  to  the  number  of  unemployed  as  being  correct? 

Mr.  Green.  No;  except  as 

Mr.  Montague  (interposing).  The  statement  has  been  given  out 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  that  there  is  a  gradual  diminution  in 
unemployment. 

Mr.  Green.  I  think  so.  I  think  those  figures  show  a  slight 
diminution,  the  difference  between  3,600,000  and  3,700,000. 

Mr.  Celler.  What  loss  of  wages  does  that  unemployment  for  the 
month  of  May  represent? 
'  Mr.  Green.  About  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  Celler.  Twenty  per  cent  of  the  number,  or  in  dollars? 

Mr.  Green.  Twenty  per  cent;  there  are  20  per  cent  of  the  workers 
unemployed. 

Mr.  Celler.  But  I  say  what  is  the  loss  in  wages? 

Mr.  Green.  I  think  I  have  that  here  in  my  prepared  statement 
that  I  am  going  to  follow  along.  I  have  some  more  information 
along  that  line. 

Mr.  Hammer.  Mr.  Green,  just  one  question.  I  did  not  get  in  to 
hear  all  of  your  statement.  I  find  among  the  unemployed  taxi  drivers 
and  such  like,  and  I  found  one  the  other  day  and  he  said  he  was  dis- 
charged with  five  thousand  more  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  some 
time  ago.  I  told  him  I  hoped  we  could  remedy  the  matter  and  under- 
stood it  was  getting  better.  He  said,  "Oh,  yes;  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment says  so,  but  they  don't  know,"  and  he  said  the  newspapers  tried 
to  boost  good  times  and  I  asked  him  if  he  thought  anything  could  be 
done.  He  said  he  had  doubts  about  legislation.  This  was  an  igno- 
rant man,  you  understand,  but  what  I  am  asking  is  for  information 
for  people  who  do  not  know  as  much  as  you  do.  How  would  you 
expect  to  remedy  the  situation  by  reason  of  the  depressed  conditions 
where  a  railroad  discharges  as  many  employees  as  the  Pennsylvania 
and  some  other  roads  have?    How  would  this  remedy  that? 

Mr.  Green.  There  are  a  number  of  things  that  must  be  done. 
The  plans  we  propose  are  only  partial  remedies  for  the  unemployment 
situation.  In  my  own  judgment,  private  industry  must  face  its 
responsibilities  and  there  must  be  better  planning  and  better  regulari- 
zation  of  employment,  a  better  system  of  employment;  that  is,  the 
private  employers  must  realize  there  is  an  obligation  resting  upon 
them  to  take  care  of  their  employees,  even  during  periods  of  depression 

Mr.  Jonas.  Mr.  Green,  may  I  ask  you  a  question  there? 

Mr.  Green.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jonas.  What  is  the  final  solution  of  this  problem  of  increasing 
technological  unemployment?  What  we  need  is  more  jobs,  and  what 
is  the  solution  of  that  growing  problem? 

Mr.  Green.  Well,  fortunately,  up  imtil  this  serious  depression 
came  on,  we  were  able  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  displacements  in  a 
fairly  satisfactory  way;  because  the  newer  industries  that  had  devel- 
oped during  this  last  few  years  absorbed  a  large  number  of  those 
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displaced.  But  the  trouble  is  that  the  point  of  saturation — I  think 
that  is  the  proper  term — has  almost  been  reached;  the  newer  indus- 
tries have  almost  reached  their  maximum  capacity  in  their  power  to 
absorb  and,  unless  there  is  something  more  that  will  develop,  new 
and  still  newer  industries,  to  take  up  this  slack  unemployment 
caused  by  technological  unemployment  and  machine  displacement, 
we  will  be  face  to  face  with  the  same  condition  that  f  xists  in  England 
and  Germany. 

Mr.  Jonas.  Surely. 

^Mr.  Green.  And  we  will  have  to  grapple  with  that  problem  then 
and  choose  between  this  social  disorder  and  constructive  legislation. 
We  are  not  face  to  face  with  that  yet. 

Mr.  Jonas.  But  we  should  begin  to  face  it. 

Mr.  Green.  I  say  we  ought  to  make  a  gesture;  we  ought  to  do 
something. 

Mr.  Jonas.  But  my  question  is,  if  you  will  express  an  opinion, 
what  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  fundamental  solution  of  this  problem 
that  faces  the  world  and  that  we  all  ought  to  be  thinking  about? 

Mr.  Green.  Well  you  have  asked  me  a  very  difficult  question. 

Mr.  Jonas.  I  know  it. 

Mr.  Green.  I  would  hesitate  to  answer  a  question  fraught  with 
such  world-wide  significance. 

Mr.  Jonas.  But  we  have  to  answer  it,  do  we  not? 

Mr.  Green.  Yes;  and,  if  you  will  ask  a  hundred  men  who  claim  to 
have  studied  the  question,  you  will  perhaps  get  a  hundred  different 
answers. 

Mr.  Jonas.  But  I  have  such  great  respect  for  your  judgment,  I 
wondered  what  your  idea  of  the  correct  solution  was. 

Mr.  Green.  I  think  these  bills  will  help  us  materially,  particularly 
this  bill;  it  will  help  us  to  regularize  employment;  it  wiR  help  us  to 
place  men. 

Mr.  Jonas.  But  these  bills  do  not  reach  the  fundamentals  of  the 
problem  involved. 

Mr.  Green.  Perhaps  not;  but  it  will  be  a  great  help  to  us  in  dealing 
with  this  unemployment  problem. 

Mr.  Jonas.  I  think  so,  too. 

Mr.  SuMNERS.  Mr.  Green,  as  I  view  this  bill,  it  probably  provides 
some  machinery  for  study  and  provides  some  machinery  for  shifting 
labor — you  say  3,000,000  out  of  employment.  You  can  not  go  into 
a  State  of  the  (jnited  States  that  you  do  not  find  able  men  and  women, 
competent  people,  ready  to  work. 

Mr.  Green.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sumners.  Neither  can  you  find  employment  there,  nor  would 
any  conscientious  person  send  them  anywhere  else.  I  am  speaking 
generally.  In  the  country,  we  find  the  farms  running  down;  I  mean 
the  productivity  of  agricultural  machinery  is  getting  in  that  shape 
that  the  fields  are  washing  away,  the  houses  are  without  painting, 
and  yet  there  are  painters  without  jobs.  Can  there  be  any  solution 
that  the  fields  are  washing  away,  the  houses  are  without  painting, 
and  yet  there  are  painters  without  jobs.  Can  there  be  any  solution 
except,  somehow  or  other,  through  the  means  of  economic  machinery 
in  this  country  to  create  greater  purchasing  power  for  the  average 
man,  so  that  the  average  man  can  buy  some  of  the  things  that  are 
being  produced  by  mechanical  machinery? 

Mr.  Green.  That  is  the  sloution. 
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.  Mr.  SuMNERS.  Instead  of  men  being  fired,  provide  some  means  of 
selling  more  to  the  farmers  and  to  the  laborers  so  that  they  will  have 
^  little  bigger  house  than  they  have  had  before. 

Mr.  Green.  You  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  that  time,  Congressman. 

Mr.  SuMNERS.  That  is  what  I  am  interested  in. 

Mr.  Green.  It  is  a  matter  of  consumption  and  the  establishment 
of  an  equilibrium,  a  balance. 

Mr.  SuMNERS.  We  are  in  the  situation,  as  I  view  it — I  come  from 
Texas,  and  we  are  in  the  situation  there,  in  so  far  as  the  unemployment 
matter  is  concerned,  and  that  is  what  I  am  interested  in  and  do  not 
want  to  get  too  far  afield,  that  there  is  no  rainfall  on  the  headwaters, 

Mr.  Green.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  SuMNERS.  There  is  a  big  flood  in  the  river,  but  there  is  no 
rainfall  on  the  headwaters. 

Mr.  Green.  And  a  depressing  condition  existing  in  the  agricultural 
industry  aggravates  the  industrial  situation  in  the  cities.  Both  of 
the  problems  are  linked,  as  I  see  it,  and  we  have  to  face  it  some  way 
or  other:  evade  it  as  we  may,  we  have  to  face  the  issue  because  it  is  so 
Unked  akd  interlinked  that  it  is  impossible  to  disassociate. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  while  ago  that  the  present 
facilities  of  the  States,  the  different  State  employment  agencies,  are 
wholly  inadequate  to  meet  this  situation.  Where  could  we  obtain 
information  or  a  tabulation  in  regard  to  what  the  States  are  trying 
to  do? 

Mr.  Green.  You  can  secure  that  through  the  executive  depart- 
ment of  each  State.  Most  all  of  them  have  industrial  departments; 
some  of  them  are  industrial  relations  departments.  And  you  can 
find  out  through  the  Federal  director,  who  is  here  in  the  room,  I 
think. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  was  concerned  to  note  your  statement  that  they  are 
wholly  inadequate. 

Mr.  Green.  They  are  wholly  inadequate;  I  make  that  statement. 
I  do  not  think  that  is  too  strong.  It  is  wholly  inadequate  and  surely 
any  one  in  touch  with  the  unemployment  situation  in  the  different 
States  will  realize  that  fact.  It  comes  home  to  you.  I  appreciate 
you  members  here,  serving  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
remotely  situated,  perhaps,  from  these  centers  of  increasing  unem- 
ployment, will  probably  not  realize  it  as  we  do;  but  we  come  face 
to  face  with  it  and  I  want  to  say  to  you,  in  all  sincerity,  that  it  is 
tremendously  serious. 

Mr.  McKeown.  Mr.  Green,  has  it  ever  been  suggested  that  we 
might  undertake  to  defer  or  declare  a  rest  period  for  a  while  in  our 
patent  office  on  these  labor  saving  machines  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Green.  Well,  I  had  not  thought  along  that  line. 

Mr;  McKeown.  Well,  Japan,  as  I  understand  it,  refuses  to  permit 
any  labor-saving  machine  to  be  introduced  in  her  country,  on  account 
of  the  man  power  and  the  necessity  to  use  the  man  power.  Now 
I  am  wondering  if  that  suggestion  has  ever  been  made  or  any  study 
given  to  the  proposition  in  this  country  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is 
more  valuable  to  have  improved  machines,  or  more  valuable  to  have 
our  men  employed. 

Mr.  Green.  Well  permit  me  to  remind  you  what  I  said  just  a  while 
agO|  that  we  have  been  able  to  absorb  in  industry,  in  the  newer  in- 
dustries, practically  all  the  men  who  were  displaced  through  the 
introduction  of  machinery,  up  until  probably  a  year  or  two  ago. 
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You  see,  with  the  development  of  the  automobile  and  au-plane  m- 
^  dustry,  radio  and  others,  with   all   their  equipment,  hundreds  of 

•  thousands  of  men  have  been  taken  into  these  newer  industries.  Now 
that  will  probably  continue  so  long  as  we  are  resourceful  enough  to 
develop  new  industries  and  newer  needs  and  create  and  build  only 
new  things;  but  even  now.  Congressman,  if  we  could  only  develop 
a  system  of  employment,  the  market  in  America  is  so  potential  that 
we  could  put  every  man  to  work  if  you  would  put  in  the  hands  of  the 
masses  of  the  people  the  power  to  buy.     We  would  have  no  unemploy- 

-0  ment.     It  is  a  matter  of  equilibrium,  economic  equilibrium,  and  surely 

the  problem  is  not  too  great  for  us.  But  we  can  not  afford  to  wait, 
I  maintain,  to  solve  this  economic  and  social  problem. 

Mr.  Montague.  These  measures  will  start  you  on  the  way? 
Mr.  Green.  They  will  help  us  wonderfully. 

*  Mr.  LaGuardia.  I  just  want  to  get  back  to  the  bill  we  are  dis- 

cussing and  to  carry  out  the  idea  suggested  by  my  colleague  froni 

m  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Jonas:  Is  it  not  true  that  in  times  of  industrial 

depression,  without  a  uniform  system  of  employment  agencies,  there 
is  a  tendency  to  bring  down  the  standard  of  wages  and  to  increase  the 
hours  of  work;  so  that,  instead  of  getting  work  for  the  unemployed, 
you  are  constantly  bringing  down  the  standard  and  you  increase  the 
unemployment  situation;  while  if  you  had  a  uniform  Federal  systein, 
that  could  be  guarded  against  and  not  permit  industry  to  depress  and 

^  tear  down  the  standards? 

w  Mr.  Green.  I  am  glad  to  have  you  make  that  little  argument  m 

support  of  the  bill;  it  is  the  right  point.  The  facts  are  that  under  our 
present  system,  in  the  private  employment  agency,  advantage  is 
taken  of  the  large  number  of  men  out  of  work  applying  for  employ- 
ment and,  of  course,  some  of  them  are  told,  "Well,  if  you  will  take 
some  reduction  in  wages,  we  will  give  you  a  job  at  this  rate  of  wages, " 
which,  of  course,  would  be  a  substantial  reduction  in  wages.     Now 

§  there  is  a  selfish  interest  there;  that  is,  the  selfish  interest  of  the 

employer  in  back  of  the  private  employment  agency  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  unemployment  situation,  and  to  aggravate  it  by  reducing 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  great  masses  of  the  people.  Now  back 
of  the  private  employinent  agency  are  the  selfish  employers  seeking 
men  as  cheap  as  they  can  secure  them.  Now  we  will  reverse  that 
situation.     The  Government  is  not  interested  in  reducing  wages; 

^  the  Government  is  interested  in  maintaining  high  standards.    We 

should  not  conceive  of  a  situation  where  the  director  of  an  employment 
agency,  supervised  by  the  Government,  would  try  to  beat  down  a 
man's  wages  in  order  to  get  him  a  job.  We  feel  it  is  creating  at  least 
an  impartial  tribunal  (if  I  might  put  it  that  way),  to  deal  with  a 

••  serious   unemployment  situation.    The   man   is   sympathetic;   the 

Government  is  sympathetic.  We  want  to  bring  back  prosperity  and 
we  can  bring  it  back  by  placing  the  men,  finding  them  work.     They 

^  are  interested  in  finding  work,  whereas  the  private  agency  and  employ- 

.  er  back  of  it  is  interested  in  getting  men  cheap.    We  reverse  the 

whole  situation.  There  is  a  splendid  argument  in  support  of  Senate 
bill  3060. 

Mr.  Bachmann.  Just  one  question  in  connection  with  S.  3060. 
I  notice  in  section  2  it  says  these  employees  must  be  selected  in 
accordance  with  the  civil  service  law.     Now  the  purpose  of  this 

#  legislation  is  to  help  labor  and  to  help  the  laboring  man. 
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Mr.  Green.  That  is  the  director  and  the  employees  in  the  depart- 
ment. *1X   VXAC  VlCpOXK 

Mr.  Bachmann.  It  is  all  employees  under  that  bureau,  wherever 
they  may  be.  . 

Mr.  Green.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bachmann.  They  are  to  be  selected  under  the  civil  service 
law. 

Mr.  Green.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bachmann.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  given  any 
study  to  that  particular  feature  of  it,  or  not,  but  it  occurs  to  me  the 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  help  labor  and  to  help  the  laboring  man  and, 
from  my  expenence  in  some  of  these  matters,  putting  these  employees 
under  the  civil  service  law  has  a  tendency  to  restrict  the  employment 
of  men  who  really  ought  to  be  employed  in  certain  of  these  positions. 
I  direct  your  attention,  when  they  put  the  prohibition  agents  under 
the  civil  service  law,  we  had  men  who  had  served  as  sheriffs  and 
deputy  sheriffs.  They  did  not  have  an  education,  but  were  very 
well  qualified  to  perform  the  duties;  but,  because  some  other  men 
had  a  Httle  better  education  than  they  did,  they  were  selected; 
when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  from  practical  experience,  they  did  not 
know  nearly  as  much  about  it  as  the  men  who  served  in  those  offices 
formerly.  Or  some  of  the  men  may  have  been  just  a  little  over  age. 
Now  are  not  we,  by  putting  in  here  this  direct  provision,  restricting 
the  very  purpose  you  are  trying  to  accomplish,  in  a  measure,  by  this 
legislation?  Ought  not  it  to  be  free  and  open  so  that  men,  regardless 
of  age,  who  may  be  well  qualified,  but  who  may  not  have  the  education 
that  some  other  men  have,  would  have  an  advantage?  As  I  under- 
stand this  bill,  there  would  be  a  lot  of  employees  selected  in  this 
bureau. 

Mr.  Green.  Congressman,  that  is  an  administrative  matter  which 
we  thought  we  had  met  in  the  most  practical  and  successful  way. 
You  must  bear  in  mind  that  a  number  of  these  people  employed  in 
these  employment  agencies  must  be  technical  people— men  equipped 
with  knowledge  of  the  social  and  economic  problems  with  which  they 
will  be  called  upon  to  deal,  and  then  we  want  to  take  out  of  it  the 
political  log  rolling  that  might  occur  if  it  was  left  open.  We  feel  it 
IS  on  about  as  good  a  basis  as  you  could  put  it,  because  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  civil-service  examination  will  be  reasonable— will 
not  exclude  and  will  not  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  exclude  those 
who  are  really  fitted  to  serve  in  these  administrative  positions. 

Mr.  Bachmann.  I  am  merely  directing  attention  to  that  matter: 
because,  if  this  provision  contained  in  this  bill  is  gomg  to  restrict  in 
the  beginning,  it  ought  to  be  given  some  study  before  it  is  enacted. 

Mr.  Montague.  Well,  the  Civil  Service  Commission  is  required  to 
give  some  proportionate  value  to  experience. 

Mr.  Green.  I  think  that  is  the  law. 

Mr.  Montague.  If  not,  that  ought  to  be  the  law.  They  give 
value  to  experience  as  part  of  the  education. 

Mr.  Green.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Montague.  I  think  my  friend  misconstrues  the  word  "educa- 
tion." A  man  can  be  highly  educated  for  certam  work  and  yet  have 
very  little  book  knowledge. 

Mr.  Green.  That  is  the  reason  I  made  the  observation. 
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Mr.  Montague.  Therefore  the  civil  service  will  give  value  to  thai 
in  its  total  summing  up  of  the  units  that  will  qualify  the  man. 

Mr.  Bachmann.  I  understand  the  purpose  of  the  legislation  and 
what  they  are  trying  to  accomplish  by  it.  I  am  merely  directing  the 
gentleman's  attention  to  the  fact  and  asking  whether  or  not  it  has 
been  studied  sufficiently  to  know  what  it  is  going  to  bring  about. 

Mr.  Celler.  In  order  to  clarify  the  record  and  to  clear  up  any 
misunderstanding  as  to  Senator  Bingham's  attitude  on  Senate  bill 
3059,  I  have  before  me  the  record  of  the  Senator's  speech  over  the 
radio  as  it  appears  in  the  United  States  Daily  of  Monday,  June  9,  and 
as  to  Senate  bill  3059  he  indicates  no  objection  and  goes  on  to  say 
that  bill  passed  with  a  substantial  agreement  in  the  Senate  and  passed 
without  opposition,  indicating  that  he  apparently  has  no  objection  to 
that  bill,  at  least. 

Mr.  Green.  Yes.  That  was  my  understanding,  although  I  did  not 
have  that  statement,  to  which  you  call  my  attention,  before  me.  I 
am  glad  you  called  my  attention  to  that.  Now,  just  a  few  moments 
more.  Unemployment  still  remains  at  as  high  a  level  as  last  January, 
20  per  cent — only  2  per  cent  less  than  the  peak.  Progress  in  employ- 
ment is  highly  unsatisfactory.  We  estimate  that  3,609,000  wage 
earners  were  out  of  employment  in  the  month  of  May.  Reports  from 
trade  unions  in  May  show  there  are  still  as  many  out  of  work  as  in 
January.  In  both  previous  years,  1928  and  1929,  the  situation  was 
clearing  rapidly  by  May  and  at  least  27  per  cent  of  those  out  of  work 
in  January  were  back  at  their  jobs  again.  The  improvement  from 
April  to  May  this  year  was  very  slight.  Revised  figures  show  that  21 
per  cent  of  union  members  were  out  of  work  in  Apnl.  In  May  20  per 
cent  were  still  unemployed.  After  the  crisis  of  1928,  the  improvement 
from  April  to  May  was  three  times  as  great  as  this  year,  and  the  change 
from  March  to  May  five  times  as  great. 

Building-trades  men  are  the  only  trade  group  showing  any  improve- 
ment. Ten  pj^r  cent  of  those  out  of  work  in  April  have  found  employ- 
ment, but  this  is  a  very  small  improvement,  considering  the  large 
number  seeking  work.  Thirty-six  per  cent  are  still  unemployed. 
After  the  crisis  of  1928,  the  improvement  for  building  trades-men  from 
April  to  May  was  more  than  twice  as  great.  In  metal  trades,  the 
number  unemployed  is  actually  increasing.  Twenty  per  cent  are 
now  out  of  work,  four  times  as  many  as  at  this  time  last  year.  The 
dull  condition  of  the  metal  industries  is  making  it  harder  than  ever 
for  members  to  find  work.  Unemployment  has  actually  increased 
from  15  per  cent  in  January  to  20  per  cent  in  May,  when  employment 
is  usually  improving  at  this  season  of  the  year.  In  printing  6  per 
cent  are  still  out  of  work,  an  unprecedented  number,  and  twice  as 
many  as  at  this  time  last  year. 

Now,  I  submit  some  figures  here  that  I  will  not  burden  you  by  read- 
ing, but  will  put  them  in  the  record,  giving  the  unemployment  in 
cities  in  per  cent. 
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Unemployment  by  trades 


Month 

All  trades 

Building 
trades 

Printing 
trades 

Metal 
trades 

All  other 
trades 

1928 
January 

Per  cent 
18 
18 
18 
16 
13 
11 
12 

9 
10 

9 
10 
13 

15 

15 

14 

12 

11 

9 

9 

9 

10 

11 

12 

16 

20 
22 
21 
»21 
20 

Per  cent 
36 
39 
38 
32 
25 
22 
24 
19 
22 
18 
21 
23 

30 
33 
34 
29 
26 
19 
16 
18 
21 
32 
23 
32 

38 
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Mr.  MicHENER.  What  is  the  average  number  of  men  out  of  em- 
ployment in  the  United  States  in  ordinary  prosperous  times? 

Mr.  Green.  About  9  per  cent. 

Mr.  MicHENER.  Normal  times. 

Mr.  Green.  About  9  per  cent;  that  is,  it  has  increased  to  9  per 
cent  during  these  periods,  during  this  intense  period  of  machine 
displacement  and  technological  unemployment.  Heretofore  it  was 
not  quite  so  great. 

Mr.  Montague.  You  mean  involuntary  unemployment. 

Mr.  Michener.  What  I  mean  is  this :  If  the  country  was  normal  and 
we  were  going  along  in  a  way  in  which  I  was  satisfied,  you  were  satis- 
fied, and  everybody  else,  how  many  men  would  naturally  be  out  of 
employment?  Of  course,  it  is  often  asserted  and  I  think  I  heard 
Mr.  Gompers  say  at  one  time,  before  this  committee,  there  were 
probably  2,000,000  men  who  were  not  working  in  the  country  who 
did  not  want  to  work.     That  is  what  I  am  getting  at. 

Mr.  Green.  Congressman,  that  question  has  been  highly  debated. 
The  Labor  Department  has  made  statements  that  a  certain  number 
of  men  were  unemployed. 

Mr.  Michener.  Yes. 

Mr.  Green.  Then  other  statistical  departments  have  challenged 
the  statement  and  there  has  been  some  more  or  less  confusion. 

Mr.  Michener.  I  have  great  respect  for  your  judgment  and  I 
wondered  what  your  judgment  was. 

Mr.  Green.  Thank  you,  sir.  I  want  to  try  to  maintain  the  stand- 
ard you  have  set;  but  it  is  our  best  judgment  that  the  unemployment 
runs  about  9  per  cent  under  normal  conditions.  Now  let  me  make 
this  observation,  however,  that  the  census  on  unemployment  has 
been  taken  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  country  we 
ought  to  have  the  picture  before  us — the  picture  of  unemployment; 
because,  through  the  census  enumerators,  the  Government  has 
endeavored  to  ascertain  the  number  who  are  constantly  employed, 
who  want  work,  but  can  not  find  work,  and  the  men  who  are  out  of 
work  because  of  sickness,  or  because  of  some  other  inability,  and 
because  of  seasonal  unemployment.  So  the  whole  picture  will  be 
before  us  and  we  will  be  able  to  know  what  the  situation  is  in  a  few 
months. 

Mr.  Michener.  This  9  per  cent — that  would  mean  about  how 
many  individuals? 

Mr.  Green.  Well,  we  have  to  find  the  total  number  of  employed 
in  the  United  States.  I  think  perhaps  9  per  cent  of  30,000,000 
or  35,000,000  employees.  That  would  take  in,  of  course,  office  em- 
ployees. 

Mr.  Michener.  That  would  be,  normally,  we  would  have,  say, 
between  two  and  three  million  people  in  this  coimtry  out  of  employ- 
ment? 

Mr.  Green.  Well,  you  understand  they  would  be  out  of  employ- 
ment temporarily,  most  of  thepi. 

Mr.  Michener.  Yes.  I  am  talking  about  normal  times,  just  the 
number  of  people  not  working. 

Mr.  Green.  Yes.  I  judge  it  would  run  perhaps  9  per  cent  of 
whatever  the  total  number  was. 

Mr.  HicKEY.  Do  you  take  the  agricultural  workers  into  considera- 
tion in  that  number? 

Mr.  Green.  Yes. 
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Mr.  MiCHENER.  Of  course,  my  purpose  was  to  show  the  number  of 
people  out  of  employment  by  choice  and  not  of  necessity.  You  see,  I 
referred  to  normal  times — the  times  when  we  were  all  satisfied.  Now 
in  those  times  we  have,  you  state,  about  9  per  cent  of  our  working 
people  out  of  employment ;  so  we  have  between  two  and  three  million 
men  in  this  country  out  of  employment  at  all  times,  then,  in  the  most 
prosperous  times? 

Mr.  Green.  I  am  not  sure.  Those  figures  would  be  debatable,  of 
course;  they  are  highly  controversial,  and  then  you  must  take  into 
consideration  the  fact  there  is  a  shifting  going  on;  men  are  moving 
from  one  place  to  the  other,  seeking  employment  and  most  of  the 
time  it  is  temporary.  This  is  3,700,000  out  of  work,  willing  to  work 
and  who  can  not  find  work.  That  is  the  report.  You  must  difi'er- 
entiate  between  a  group  of  men  classified  as  unemployed,  under  that 
head,  and  perhaps  a  million  men  out  of  work  part  of  the  time,  due  to 
seasonal  causes,  or  other  causes,  under  normal  conditions.  There  is 
a  vast  difference. 

Mr.  Montague.  I  did  not  catch  your  answer  to  Mr.  Michener's 
question.  I  do  not  think  he  put  it  exactly  as  I  thought.  I  repeat 
this  phase  of  it:  You  speak  of  9  per  cent  of  men  unemployed.  Now 
there  is  an  involuntary  imemployment. 

Mr.  Green.  Yes.     I  did  not  understand  what  he  meant. 

Mr.  Montague.  And  there  is  a  percentage  of  people  who  are 
voluntarily  out  of  employment,  also. 

Mr.  Green.  I  do  not  understand  what  he  means  by  voluntary 
unemployment. 

Mr.  Montague.  I  will  use  another  word.  There  are  9  per  cent  of 
the  people  unemployed. 

Mr.  Green.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Montague.  There  is  a  percentage  of  people  who  do  not  wish 
employment;  you  can  not  make  them  work. 

Mr.  Green.  Perhaps  so,  yes.     I  think  you  are  right  on  that. 

Mr.  Montague.  Do  not  you  come  upon  that  in  your  experience? 

Mr.  Green.  Yes;  that  is  excluded. 

Mr.  Montague.  This  is  voluntary  unemployment,  you  might 
call  it. 

Mr.  Green.  Yes. 

Mr.  Montague.  The  man  who  won't  work  and  can  work,  he  is  a 
voluntarily  unemployed  man. 

Mr.  Green.  Idle  out  of  choice. 

Mr.  MiCHENER.  I  mean,  by  involuntarily,  when  times  are  pros- 
perous, when  we  are  all  satisfied,  when  there  is  a  job  for  every  man 
who  wants  one,  in  those  times  there  are  9  per  cent  of  the  total 
working  population  of  the  country  unemployed.  That  ought  to  be 
clear. 

Mr.  Montague.  Would  you  call  that  involuntarily  unemployed? 

Mr.  MiCHENER.  I  do  not  want  to  quibble  over  words. 

Mr.  Montague.  I  am  not  quibbling  over  words. 

Mr.  MiCHENER.  I  just  want  to  find  out  how  many  won't  work  and 
how  many  will  work. 

Mr.  Green.  We  can  easily  get  confused  on  that,  because  I  am 
talking  about  wage  earners,  men  and  women,  willing  to  work,  seeking 
work,  but  who  can  not  find  the  work.  Those  are  the  people  I  am 
talking  about  now.  I  realize  you  may  become  confused  by  men 
and  women  who  may  be  classified  as  idle,  who  are  taking  vacation 
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and  are  off  of  their  jobs.     Now  we  do  not  consider  those  who  have 

^  jobs  as  idle  and  I  presume  in  the  9  per  cent  would  be  included  the 

number  that  are  floating  in  that  sort  of  mystical  situation. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Green,  I  thought  I  understood  Mr.  Michener 
clearly.  What  he  meant  to  inquire  was  what  was  the  state  of  unem- 
ployment during  ordinary  times. 

Mr.  Green.  I  have  made  that  as  clear  as  I  can. 
The  Chairman.  About  9  per  cent  of  all  that  are  employed  in  good 
times, 

jO*  Mr.  Green,  You  will  understand,   Mr.   Chairman,   included  in 

that  9  per  cent  are  a  large  number  of  workers  who  have  been  displaced. 
The  Chairman.  I  understand  that. 
Mr.  Green.  Through  the  introduction  of  mechanical  devices. 

^  The  Chairman.  The  question  only  involved  a  picture  of  the  condi- 

tion in  prosperous  times. 

Mr.  Green.  Yes.     Now  I  want  to  make  this  observation:  Indus- 

0  tries  are  beginning  to  realize  that  sales  policies  condition  profits 

equally  with  production  economics.  Salesmanship  and  markets  are 
essential  to  satisfactory  disposal  of  articles  on  the  market.  Wage 
earners  have  been  stating  in  emphatic  terms  that  they  would  like  to 
live  better  and  if  they  had  the  money  there  would  be  no  surplus  of  bath- 
tubs, shoes,  dentists^  services,  books,  automobiles,  good  clothing. 
Higher  wage  rates  and  more  stable  employment  would  increase  wage 

.  earners'  incomes  so  that  they  might  buy  those  things  they  want  and 

•  need.     There  is  at  our  very  doors  a  huge  potential  market  for  Ameri- 

can products  which  should  be  used  to  turn  the  tide  of  busmess  up- 
ward toward  prosperty.  Over  7,000,000  families  in  the  United  States 
have  no  automobile;  about  20,000,000  have  no  adequate  radio  set. 
In  our  cities  alone,  without  counting  farm  population,  there  were  in 
1928  over  4,000,000  families  who  had  no  bathtubs  in  their  homes,  and 
over  3,000,000  who  had  not  even  a  kitchen  sink  with  running  water, 
and  probably  no  plumbing  of  any  kind  in  their  houses.  Over  13,000,- 
000  families  in  our  cities  have  no  telephones;  over  4,000,000  live  in 
homes  not  wired  with  electricity.  About  5,000,000  families  in  Amer- 
ica to-day  are  living  below  the  minimum  of  health  and  eflaciency  level; 
they  need  furniture,  clothing,  food,  better  housing.  And  the  four 
and  one-half  million  who  have  barely  enough  to  support  themselves 
at  a  minimum  of  health  level  are  only  too  eager  to  raise  their  standard 

g  of  living  by  buying  industrial  products.     All  these  are  eager  to  be  cus- 

^  tomers  of  our  industries. 

Take  the  hosiery  industry,  for  instance,  which  is  now  suffering 
from  overproduction.  It  would  not  have  the  least  difl^culty  in 
selling  its  product  if  the  thousands  of  women  who  want  silk  stock- 
ings could  buy  enough  to  satisfy  their  needs,  the  cotton  industry 
would  not  be  calling  for  drastic  curtailment  if  wage  earners  could 
^     buy  all  the  cotton  goods  they  need  for  clothes  and  household  sup- 

w  plies.    Automobile  manufacturers  could  keep  on  expanding  produc- 

,  tion  instead  of  reducing  if  the  7,000,000  families  who  have  no  cars 

were  able  to  buy.  And  so  with  other  industries.  Here  is  an  immense 
potential  market  for  our  goods.  Developing  this  market  will  mean 
higher  Hving  standards  for  thousands  who  have  not  yet  shared  in 
American  prosperity.  It  will  mean  human  progress  along  with 
industrial  progress;  the  creation  of  better  homes,  happier  families,  a 

0  higher  quality  of  citizenship,  greater  opportunity  to  develop  the 
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thousands  of  our  underprivileged 


fine  human  quaUties  latent  in 
citizens. 

Mr.  Jonas.  Now,  Mr.  Green,  that  is  what  I  am  interested  in: 
How  are  we  going  to  bring  that  about? 

Mr.  Green.  Put  these  men  to  work  and  they  will  buy  and  use. 

Mr.  Jonas.  That  is  right.     That  is  the  problem. 

Mr.  Green.  That  is  the  problem  we  are  trying  to  deal  with.  Why 
not  find  them  work;  why  not  develop  their  morale,  arouse  their 
spirit? 

Mr.  Jonas.  Do  not  understand  me  to  be  opposed  to  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Green.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Jonas.  But  I  am  looking  beyond  this;  I  am  looking  at  the 
fundamental  situation. 

Mr.  Green.  I  take  it  from  your  questions  you  are  in  favor  of  it. 
That  is  what  I  am  dealing  with.  What  we  want  to  do  is  to  put  men 
to  work  to  try  and  find  work  and  in  that  way  they  will  be  looking  up 
instead  of  down;  they  will  want  to  buy  and  will  buy. 

Mr.  Jonas.  I  am  trying  to  get  you  to  say,  in  your  judgment,  what 
is  the  solution  of  that  problem;  how  are  we  going  to  give  substantial 
wages  to  these  people  who  can  not  buy;  how  are  we  going  to  make 
consumers  out  of  them? 

Mr.  Green.  My  dear  sir,  the  law  of  economics  is  inexorable;  it 
operates  in  spite  of  all  we  can  say  and  do.  There  is  no  law  that  is  so 
immutable  as  the  law  of  economics.  If  we  can  put  these  men  to 
work  through  the  development  of  better  planning,  better  agencies, 
if  we  can  find  them  work,  it  mil  help.  How  have  we  come  out  of 
these  other  panics?  After  a  long  period  of  suffering.  Now  we  want 
to  accelerate  the  improvement  in  the  situation  here,  to  put  them  back 
to  work,  and  you  have  the  greatest  consuming  market  in  the  world. 
Put  them  back  to  work  and  they  will  buy. 

Mr.  Jonas.  But  if  jobs  are  becoming  scarcer  year  after  year  and 
year  after  year  and  there  is  more  and  more  unemployment,  because 
of  this  technological  situation,  how  are  you  going  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Green.  Why  we  won^t  concede  that  situation  is  either  neces- 
sary or 

Mr.  Jonas.  You  won't  concede  there  is  a  problem  to  be  solved? 

Mr.  Green.  Oh,  yes,  I  concede  that;  but  I  won't  concede  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  have  a  constant  army  of  unemployed. 

Mr.  Jonas.  I  do  not,  either. 

Mr.  Green.  That  is  the  point. 

Mr.  Jonas.  It  is  not  necessary,  but  there  is  going  to  be  some 
fundamental  change  in  our  economic  situation  if  we  are  to  remedy 
this  situation. 

Mr.  Green.  What  would  you  suggest? 

Mr.  Jonas.  I  am  groping  in  the  dark.  You  are  a  leader  and  I 
am  trying  to  get  some  help  from  you. 

Mr.  Green.  I  am  suggesting  the  best  way  I  can.  Have  you  any 
better  way? 

Mr.  Jonas.  No,  you  have  not  suggested  any. 

Mr.  Green.  We  are  offering  some  plan,  some  remedy;  try  it  out 
and  let  us  see  what  it  will  do. 

Mr.  Jonas.  I  am  in  sympathy  with  that,  but  that  does  not  touch 
the  fundamentals.  Here  you  are  a  great  leader  of  the  unemployed 
laboring  people  of  America.     I  have  respect  for  your  judgment. 
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Here  I  am  in  the  dark;  I  am  intensely  interested  in  these  people  you 
are  interested  in:  Now  what  is  your  fundamental  solution  of  it? 

Mr.  Green.  There  are  many  things  we  can  do.  As  I  have  stated, 
we  can  regularize  employment  in  private  industry;  we  can  better 
plan  in  our  public  works;  we  can  spend  the  public  funds  in  building 
roads,  erecting  buildings,  and  so  on,  in  a  more  judicious  and  system- 
atic way.  When  they  are  all  employed  in  private  industry,  we  can 
simply  withhold  the  expenditure  of  the  public  money;  when  a  period 
of  depression  comes  on,  we  can  release  it  and  loose  it  and  take  up  a 
large  part  of  the  slack  of  unemployment.  Then,  in  addition  to  that, 
we  can  reduce  the  hours  of  labor,  readjust  the  working  week,  and  all 
of  that,  so  as  to  make  it  possible  for  all  to  have  some  work  while  we 
are  going  through  these  periods  of  industrial  depression. 

Mr.  Jonas.  Now  you  are  beginning  to  say  something  about  the 
final  solution. 

Mr.  Green.  I  assumed  that  was  a  step  you  expected  to  take. 
That  is  what  the  leaders  are  trying  to  do.  We  have  been  preaching 
for  years  a  reduction  of  the  work  week;  if  we  have  not  enough  work 
to  give  all  a  5-day  work  week,  let  us  have  a  4-day  work  week;  if  we 
can  not  employ  on  an  8-hour  day,  let  us  have  a  7-hour  day.  But  it 
means  regularization  of  that  matter  through  private  industry. 

Mr.  Jonas.  In  other  words,  we  can  not  find  jobs  if  there  are  no 
jobs;  we  can  not  find  jobs  for  those  unemployed  unless  there  are 
actually  enough  jobs  to  go  around. 

Mr.  Green.  That  seems  to  be  self-evident. 
.  Mr.  LaGuardia.  But  we  can  spread  the  jobs,  when  there  are  only 
a  few  working  10  or  12  hours  a  day,  by  reducing  the  number  of  hours, 
and  we  partially  adjusted  the  garment  situation  in  New  York  by 
working  40  hours  a  week. 

Mr.  Jonas.  But  this  legislation  does  not  provide  any  new  jobs. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Green.  The  whole  economic  question  must  be  dealt  with 
outside  of  legislation.  We  can  not  cure  all  of  the  economic  ills  by 
legislation;  we  must  deal  with  them  through  the  application  of  eco- 
nomic remedies,  and  part  of  the  solution  of  this  economic  situation  is 
through  the  application  of  economic  remedies. 

Mr.  Sumners.  You  just  have  one  bill  here  dealing  with  one  subject 
to-day. 

Mr.  Green.  With  one  subject,  one  phase  of  it. 

Mr.  Sumners.  And  the  big  proposition  of  distributing  the  benefit 
of  improved  machinery  has  to  be  tackled  at  another  time? 

Mr.  Green.  That  is  another  phase  of  the  problem  that  must  be 
dealt  with. 

Mr.  Sparks.  In  this  plan  for  bettering  the  conditions  of  the  laboring 
men  throughout  the  United  States,  do  you  not  think  it  would  be 
advisable  to  place  restrictive  totals  on  the  immigrants,  on  the  number 
of  immigrants  from  some  of  the  countries  of  our  Western  Hemisphere, 
and  especially  that  of  Mexico? 

Mr.  Green.  Decidedly  so;  because  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  has  taken  a  very  strong  position  in  favor  of  the  legislation  now 
pending  before  Congress  that  has  for  its  purpose  the  application  of 
the  quota  provision  of  the  immigration  law  to  the  South  American 
Republics  and  particularly  Mexico.  We  feel  we  should  not  add  to 
the  already  aggravated  unemployment  situation  by  bringing  in  men 
and  women  to  work,  when  there  is  no  work  for  those  who  are  already 
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here.  The  whole  problem  of  immigration  ought  to  be  better  system- 
atized and  my  own  judgment  is  that  we  have  reached  the  point 
where  some  authority  ought  to  be  conferred  upon  some  one  to  stop 
all  immigration  for  certain  periods  of  time  when  these  unemployment 
situations  are  threatening  and  when  they  come  upon  us.  That  I 
think,  is  necessary.  ' 

Mr.  Sparks.  It  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that  during  the  year  1928  there 
were  more  immigrants  from  Mexico  than  from  any  other  country  to 
the  United  States?  ^ 

Mr.  Green.  Well,  I  hesitate  to  quote  figures  unless  I  have  them 
here. 

Mr.  Sparks.  I  think  that  is  the  fact. 

Mr.  Green.  Of  course  the  immigration  figures  will  show.  Now  I 
mxist  hasten  along.  I  should  like  to  deal  with  this  problem  of  tech- 
nolo^cal  unemployment,  just  briefly,  supplementing  what  I  have 
aJready  submitted .  Technological  unemi)loyment  is  no  new  thing,  but 
the  rate  at  which  it  has  been  developing  in  the  past  10  years  makes 
It  a  special  problem.  A  wage  earner  must  have  a  job  in  order  to  meet 
his  hvmg  expenses.  As  his  reserve  margins  are  small,  loss  of  his  job 
IS  the  shadow  of  the  great  fear  that  is  the  background  of  labor  think- 
ing. It  is  bad  to  lose  a  job  but  it  is  a  catastrophe  to  lose  one's  trade 
skill.  Imagine  if  by  some  wave  of  the  magic  wand  the  law  profession 
was  wiped  out  and  the  lawyer's  skill  was  destroyed :  Would  not  that 
be  senous  to  him?  Well  suppose  the  glass  blower  and  the  machinist, 
the  wmdow  glass  blower  and  the  electrician,  and  all  of  that  class-— 
his  skill  IS  wiped  out:  He  occupies  about  the  same  position  as  a  lawyer. 
The  lawyer  would  not  be  very  well  fitted  to  go  dig  in  the  ditch ;  nor  is 
the  musician  fitted  to  go  dig  in  the  ditch  when  he  is  supplanted  by 
the  sound  picture.  His  hands,  his  muscles,  and  his  whole  outlook 
are  totally  unfitted,  temperamentally  and  otherwise.  Yet  that  is  his 
choice  and  there  is  nobody  to  help  him  now;  nobody  to  help  him,  to 
advise  him— to  find  a  place  for  a  man  of  that  type. 

When  craft  skill  is  *' transferred  to  a  machine"  the  craftsman  is 
industnally  bankrupt.  Craft  skill  that  was  an  investment  of  a  life- 
time of  work  goes  to  the  industrial  scrap  heap  when  scientists  find 
new  processes  or  inventors  produce  new  machines.  Their  trades  are 
gone  and,  because  workers  must  live,  they  seek  jobs  in  other  callings— 
often  at  lower  incomes  and  v^ith  consequent  lower  standards  of  living. 

On  the  other  hand,  technical  process  means  more  things  at  lower 
pnces  and  consequently  more  physical  comforts  and  greater  ease  of 
livmg  for  greater  numbers  of  people.  Technical  progress  is  the 
means  to  higher  material  civilization.  Progress  comes  from  change. 
Change  means  dislocation.  It  is  a  sad  commentary  that  individual 
wage  earners  have  paid  the  social  costs  of  technological  progiess  in 
mdustry. 

What  thought  has  been  given  to  musicians  displaced  by  musi- 
reporductions;  to  the  art  of  the  actor  forgotten  in  the  latest  movie- 
tone; to  the  Morse  operator  displaced  by  the  teletvpe;  to  the  steel 
worker  displaced  by  a  new  process;  to  the  carpenter  watching  a  house 
assembled  by  units ;  to  the  printer  turned  out  by  the  teletypesetter? 
Such  workers  in  thousands  have  been  turned  out  without  jobs  and 
without  the  possibility  of  future  employment  in  the  craft  in  which 
they  have  invested  their  all. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  changes  which  have  made  jobs  scarce:  Take 
for  instance  the  manufacture  of  electric  light  bulbs.     In  1918  it  took 
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one  man  a  whole  day  to  make  forty  electric  light  bulbs.  The  next 
year  came  a  machine  that  made  73,000  bulbs  in  24  hours.  Each  of 
these  machines  threw  992  men  out  of  work.  In  the  boot  and  shoe 
industry  100  machines  take  the  place  of  25,000  men. 

Mr.  Montague.  Would  you  correct  that  situation  by  prohibiting 
invention?  * 

Mr.  Green.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  Montague.  You  would  not  suppress  invention  that  brought 
about  the  simplification  of  making  bulbs? 
Mr.  Green.  Certainly  not;  no. 

Mr.  Montague.  Some  gentleman  asked  a  while  ago  if  we  should 
not  stop  that. 

Mr.  Green.  Oh,  no.     Labor  is  not  opposed  to  the  introduction  of 

mechamcal  devices;  but  what  we  ask  is  that  we  shall  share  in  the 

u        t^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  introduction  of  mechanical  devices  and 

that  the  Government  and  society  shall  help  the  men  who  pay  the 

greatest  price  because  of  the  introduction  of  these  mechanical  devices. 

Mr.  Montague.  I  agree  with  you  about  that,  but  one  of  the  gen- 
tleman of  the  committee  suggested  carefully  considering  the  question 
of  suppressing  invention. 

Mr.  Green.  I  did  not  hear  that. 

Mr.  Celler.  Would  it  not  be  a  partial  remedy  to  time  the  mtro- 
duction  of  these  labor-savmg  devices  to  await  a  period  when  these 
men  who  are  to  be  displaced  can  find  other  jobs  and  other  emplov- 
ment?  ^   -^ 

Mr.  Green.  Well  we  may  reach  that  problem,  but  labor  has  not 
asked  that  that  be  dealt  with  at  this  time.  We  can  not  compass  the 
whole  issue  by  developing  these  mechanical  difficulties. 

Mr.  Celler.  Has  not  that  been  done  by  some  large  employers  of 
labor  m  one  or  two  industries? 

Mr  Green.  Well,  one  or  two  have  experimented  in  that  direction 
but  they  are,  as  a  rule,  altruistic  employers.     The  general  run  of  em- 
ployers have  not  done  so. 

ok"^^aa^®  boot  and  shoe  industry  100  machines  take  the  place  of 
25,000  men.  In  the  manufacture  of  razor  blades,  one  man  can  now 
turn  out  32,000  blades  in  the  same  time  needed  for  500  in  1913.  In 
automobile  factories  similar  changes  have  taken  place.  In  a  middle 
western  State  to-day,  a  huge  machine  turns  out  completed  auto- 
mobile frames  almost  untouched  by  human  hand.  About  200  men 
are  needed  to  supervise  this  vast  machine,  and  they  turn  out  between 
/,000  and  9,000  frames  a  day.  Compare  this  with  a  well  knowTi 
automobile  plant  m  Central  Europe  where  the  same  number  of  men 
are  making  automobile  frames  by  older  methods.  They  turn  out  35 
frames  a  day.  In  steel  blast  furnaces  7  men  now  do  the  work  of  60 
in  castmg  pig  iron,  and  even  in  the  last  two  years,  smce  1927,  the 
improvements  m  technical  processes  have  reduced  the  necessary  work 
force  m  the  Bessemer  process  by  24  per  cent.  In  machine-shops, 
one  man  with  a  ''gang'^  of  semiautomatic  machines  replaces  25 
skilled  mechanics.  Thirty  workers  with  10  machines  can  now  do 
the  work  of  240  in  the  Sun  Tube  Corporation  machine  shop.  A  new 
machme  installed  by  the  de  Forrest  Radio  Co.,  will  turn  out  2  000 
tubers  an  hour  with  3  operatives  as  against  150  tubes  from  the  old 
machine  with  40  operators. 
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What  happens  to  these  displaced  workers?  Take  the  record  for  all 
manufacturing  industry  in  the  United  States.  In  the  decade  from 
1899  to  1909,  production  increased  59  per  cent.  What  happens  to 
them;  where  do  they  go?  There  is  the  question;  where  do  they 
go — skilled  workers  accustomed  to  a  high  standard  of  living,  tem- 
peramental men,  artists,  musicians — where  do  they  go?  Is  not  that 
a  problem? 

Improved  machinery  played  some  part  in  this  increase,  but  it  was 
largely  made  possible  by  taking  on  more  wage  earners,  for  the  number 
of  wage  earners  employed  by  our  factories  increased  40  per  cent  from 
1899  tol909 — that  is,  1,903,000  more  wage  earners  were  taken  on  to 
bring  about  this  59  per  cent  increase  in  production.  Similarly  in  the 
decade  from  1909  to  1919,  production  increased  35  per  cent  and 
employment  increased  38  per  cent.  Increased  production  was  made 
possible  by  employing  2,481,000  more  wage  earners.  This  meant  jobs 
for  nearly  two  and  a  half  milUon  more  men  and  women. 

Now  in  the  decade  from  1919  to  1929  developments  took  an  entirely 
different  turn.  Production  increased  as  before,  so  that  our  plants 
were  turning  out  42  per  cent  more  in  1929  than  in  1919.  But  this 
increase  was  made  possible  without  any  increase  in  the  number  of 
wage  earners  employed.  Employment  actually  decreased  7  per  cent 
from  1919  to  1929.  Forty- two  per  cent  more  goods  were  produced 
with  585,000  fewer  workers.  This  general  increase  was  made  possible 
by  the  introduction  of  new  machinery  and  modern  methods  of  manu- 
facture. Increasing  production,  instead  of  creating  more  work, 
actually  took  away  585,000  jobs.  The  producing  power  of  the  average 
wage  earner  increased  11  per  cent  in  the  20  years  from  1899  to  1919; 
but  in  the  short  space  of  10  years  from  1919  to  1929  (half  as  long)  it 
increased  52  per  cent. 

These  great  changes  have  so  limited  the  number  of  wage  earners 
needed  in  our  manufacturing  industries  that  men  and  women  are 
forced  to  walk  the  streets,  looking  for  work.  To  be  sure  some  jobs 
are  created  in  the  service  industries,  where  employment  has  been 
increasing  in  the  last  decade,  but  these  are  not  nearly  enough  to  make 
up  for  the  change  in  manufacturing. 

Although  technological  unemployment  is  no  new  story,  the  rate 
at  which  technical  progress  has  come  in  the  past  25  years  makes 
displacement  of  workers  a  very  different  problem.  The  rapidity  and 
the  scope  of  scientific  progress  has  made  technical  procedure  prac- 
tically fluid.  The  period  of  recent  economic  prosperity  made  it 
possible  for  industries  to  install  the  newest  machinery  and  the 
newest  processes  without  hesitation.  Abundance  of  capital  facihtated 
the  development  of  new  industries. 

These  new  industries  have  helped  to  absorb  workers  released  by 
older  industries.  But  some  of  the  new  industries,  particularly  auto- 
mobiles, are  most  unstable,  and  have  by  far  the  highest  fluctuation  in 
pay  rolls  of  all  industries. 

buring  June  of  1929  industrial  production  in  the  United  States 
reached  a  new  record  peak.  Even  this  stupendous  output  failed  to 
supply  employment  to  all  seeking  work.  The  records  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  showed  9  per  cent  unemployment  among  trade 
union  workers  during  that  period  of  record  breaking  production.  In 
the  summer  of  1927,  the  federation  had  been  sensitive  to  recurring 
reports  of  unemployment  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  instituted 
a  system  of  monthly  reports  from  the  local  unions  m  24  industrial 
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centers.  The  summary  of  these  records  is  an  mterestmg  document. 
We  are  satisfied  that  the  sus tamed  high  rate  reflects  among  other 
forces  unemployment  due  to  mechanization  of  industry. 

Nearly  one-third  of  the  wage  earners  in  the  Umted  States  depend 
on  manufacturing  industries  for  their  jobs.  Our  wage  earner  popu- 
lation is  increasing,  while  jobs  in  manufacturmg  mdustiy  decrease. 
Since  1919  the  normal  increase  in  population  has  brought  over  fave 
and  a  half  milUon  more  persons  who  want  work  as  wage  earners, 
while  jobs  in  manufacturing  have  decreased  by  585,000.  Thus  we 
need  more  than  6,000,000  new  jobs.  •     ,   j  j  • 

Nor  there  are  a  lot  of  interesting  facts  that  I  have  mcluded  m 
this  prepared  statement,  but  it  occurs  to  me  I  am  taking  up  alto- 
gether too  much  time.  There  are  others  here  who  wiU  present  to 
you  some  interesting  facts  and  mformation  and  I  feel  I  am  trans- 
gressing upon  their  time  by  pursuing  further.  I  mil  hie  this  state- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  the  record  and  those  facts  and  the  mformation 
which  I  have  failed  to  read  can  be  absorbed  by  the  members  of  the 

committee.  .  ,  .  ,     .         mi.     a 

I  want  to  leave  this  thought  with  you  m  conclusion:  Ihe  Amencan 
Federation  of  Labor  is  deeply  interested  in  these  measures.  We  feel 
that,  after  all,  it  is  the  only  proposal  before  Congress  that  is  practical 
and  constructive,  looking  towards  the  reUef  of  the  unemployment 
situation.  Can  Congress  afford  to  adjourn  without  doing  somethmg 
that  will  rehve  the  unemployment  situation?  Can  you  go  home  to 
your  constituents  and  face  the  inquiry  of  ''What  did  you  do  to  help 
us?"  If  you  fail  to  pass  this,  then  what  will  you  pass;  what  else^is 
proposed?  In  these  closmg  hours  of  Congress,  what  can  you  do  for 
us  if  you  fail  to  pass  these  measures?  It  is  mconceiyable  that  we 
can  be  confronted  by  such  a  serious  social  and  econoimc  problem  as 
the  one  which  exists  today,  without  Congress  deaUng  with  it  m 
some  constructive  way.  If  this  bill  is  not  right,  then  what  can  you 
give  us  instead;  what  are  we  to  have?  We  have  gone  over  it.  We 
feel  these  measures  are  reasonable,  very  reasonable  and  conservative 
indeed,  and,  if  these  bills  are  passed,  we  can  say  to  labor  that  Congress 
at  least  shouldered  its  responsibihties  and  did  something  for  you. 

We  do  not  stand  in  the  way  of  technical  progress.  I  do  not  w^sh 
you  to  interpret  what  I  have  said,  in  analyzmg  the  problem  grovv^g 
out  of  the  introduction  of  machmery,  as  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  to  technical  and  mechamcal  progress. 
We  feel  that  is  inevitable.  The  benefits  are  great;  but,  while  we  enjoy 
the  benefits,  we  beheve  society  ought  to  help  those  who  really  pay 
more  because  of  the  introduction  of  scientific  and  mechamcal  methods 
than  an V  one  else.  We  must  face  this  issue;  we  can  not  avoid  it.  We 
are  face  to  face  with  it.  Germany  and  England  are  grapphng  with 
it,  very  seriously ;  we  want  to  avoid  the  experiences  they  have  had  there . 
We  want  to  deal  with  it  m  an  American  fashion,  in  an  American  way  ; 
but,  just  as  sure  as  the  sun  shmes,  unless  our  legislative  bodies  meet 
their  obUgations  and  face  their  duties  and  responsibihties  by  helping 
in  this  situation,  we  will  be  confronted  with  a  situation  filled  with 
discontent,  threatenmg  our  very  security  and  our  peace  and  our 

prosperity.  .  ,  _. ,  ,, 

These  are  the  thoughts  I  want  to  leave  with  you.  I  hope  gentlemen, 
you  will  favorably  report  this  bill  and  that  it  will  be  passed  promptly. 
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Mr.  Hammer.  Mr.   Green,   about  how  long,   about  how  muck 
testimony,  about  how  much  time,  would  it  occupy  for  the  proponents 
of  the  bill,  or  are  you  in  a  position  to  say? 

Mr.  Green.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say.  We  have  some  very 
distinguished  people  here  who  have  come  a  long  ways. 

Mr.  Hammer.  The  point  is  this:  If  this  committee  is  going  to  have 
hearings,  they  will  have  to  sit  almost  continuously,  if  there  is  much 
testimony  from  the  proponents  and  the  opponents  of  the  measure ; 
because  I  think  Congress  is  going  to  adjourn  next  week  and  it  is  very 
important  that  we  have  hearings  here  even  during  the  sessions  of  the 
House,  if  we  expect  to  try  to  get  this  bill  through. 

Mr.  Green.  I  think  we  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  Hammer.  Another  thing:  While  it  is  very  important  to  have 
this  kind  of  legislation,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  legislation  that  does 
bear  upon  the  cost  of  living.  For  instance,  for  the  past  8  or  10  years, 
there  have  been  efforts  of  the  Patents  Committee  to  get  out  a  patent  , 
bill  giving  a  patent  on  women's  shoes,  children's  dresses ,^ furbelows  and 
flounces,  and  everything  that  children  and  women  wear.  That  bill 
has  been  reported  two  or  three  times  and  emasculated  to  a  great  extent 
so  that  it  was  not  so  verv  harmful,  but  it  was  reported  yesterday  and 
came  up  in  the  House  and  there  was  objection  to  it.  The  whole  pur- 
pose of  the  legislation  is  to  increase  cost.  I  have  received  dozens  and 
m  fact  hundreds  of  letters  in  the  last  few  years  from  opponents  of  that 
measure.  The  newspapers  are  full  of  it.  They  want  to  copyright 
roses,  flowers,  potatoes,  and  everything  of  that  kmd.  1  hat  legislation 
is  very  questionable  as  to  whether  it  is  of  value  to  the  country,  lou 
can  pass  all  of  the  legislation  of  this  kind  you  want  to ;  but,  when  you 
pass  legislation  of  that  kind,  you  increase  the  cost  of  everything  we 

eniov* 

Mr]  Green,  I  am  not  prepared  to  go  into  that. 

Mr.  Hammer.  It  is  a  very  important  matter. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  is  not  related  to  this  matter,  Judge. 

Mr.  Hammer.  I  think  it  is,  very  greatly.* 

Sales  Condition  Production 

Industries  are  beginning  to  realize  that  sales  policies  condition  profits  equally 
with  production  economies.     Salesmanship  and  markets  are  essential  to  satis- 
factory disposal  of  articles  on  the  market.  ,  ,  ,  ,..      . 

Wage  earners  have  been  stating  m  emphatic  terms  that  they  ^^l^  .l";^.^ 
live  better  and  if  they  had  the  money  there  would  be  no  surplus  of  bathtubs 
shoes,  dentists'  services,  books,  automobUes,  good  clothing.     Higher  ^^  age  rates 
and  more  stable  employment  would  increase  wage  earners  incomes  so  that  they 
miffht  buv  those  things  thev  want  and  need.  ...  j     * 

f here  fs  at  our  very  doors  a  hugh  potential  market  for  American  products 
which  should  be  used  to  turn  the  tide  of  business  upward  toward  prosperity. 

Over  7,000,000  families  in  the  United  States  have  no  automobile;  about 
20  000  000  have  no  adequate  radio  set.  In  our  cities  alone,  without  counting 
farm  pop^^^^^  ?here  wire  in  1928  over  4  000  000  families  who  had  no  ^^^^^^^ 
in  their  homes,  and  over  3,000,000  who  had  not  even  a  kitchen  «"^k  with  running 
water  and  probably  no  plumbing  of  any  kind  m  their  houses.  Over  13,000,UUU 
I^mnies^npT^       have  no  telephones;  over  4,000,000  Uve  in  homes  not  wired 

^*iUD^ut  5!m000  families  ^  in  America  today  are  living  below  the  ^^^l^^^  f 
health  and  efficiency  level;  they  need  furniture    ^^^^^^mg,  food,  better  hoiis^^^^ 
And  the  4%  million  ^  who  have  barely  enough  to  support  themselves  at  a  inmi- 
mum  of  health  level  are  only  too  eager  to  raise  their  standard  of  ^ving  by  bu}  mg 
industrial  products.     All  these  are  eager  to  be  customers  of  our  industries. 

I  Figures  from  "Recent  Economic  Trends"  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research. 
t  Figures  quoted  by  Faul  Nystrom  in  '*  Economics  of  C  onsumption. 
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Take  the  hosiery  industry,  for  instance,  which  is  now  suffering  from  over- 
production. It  would  not  have  the  least  difficulty  in  selling  its  product  if  the 
thousands  of  women  who  want  silk  stockings  could  buy  enough  to  satisfy  their 
needs.  The  cotton  industry  would  not  be  calling  for  drastic  curtailment  if  wage 
earners  could  buy  all  the  cotton  goods  they  need  for  clothes  and  household 
supplies.  Automobile  manufacturers  could  keep  on  expanding  production  instead 
of  reducing,  if  the  7,000,000  families  who  have  no  cars  were  able  to  buy.  And 
so  with  other  industries. 

Here  is  an  immense  potential  market  for  our  goods.  Developing  this  market 
will  mean  higher  living  standards  for  thousands  who  have  not  yet  shared  in 
American  prosperity.  It  will  mean  human  progress  along  with  industrial  progress; 
the  creation  of  better  homes,  happier  families,  a  higher  quality  of  citizenship, 
greater  opportunity  to  develop  the  fine  human  qualities  latent  in  thousands  of 
our  underprivileged  citizens. 

-  The  market  of  the  future  is  with  the  wage  earners.  Mass  production  calls 
for  mass  buying,  and  our  problem  is  to  make  it  possible  for  the  millions  who 
are  not  yet  customers  to  buy  according  to  their  needs.  How  can  their  buying 
power  be  financed? 

'  ADVANCE   PLANNING   AND   REGULATED   CONSTRUCTION   OF  PUBLIC   WORKS  TO   MEET 

CYCLICAL    UNEMPLOYMENT 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  repeatedly  indorsed  the  principle  of 
deferred  programs  for  construction  of  public  works  ready  to  be  initiated  when 
there  is  need  to  meet  unemplovment  rising  with  cyclical  business  depressions. 
Such  programs  would  provide  employment  for  many  and  would  stimulate  indus- 
tries furnishing  the  materials  for  construction  and  indirectly  aid  other  industries. 
Initiation  of  public  construction  undertakings  would  check  or  retard  depression 
forces.     Such  a  proposal  has  been  before  Congress  a  number  of  times. 

Although  the  principle  has  been  discussed  for  years  and  generallv'  approved, 
the  depression  last  year  came  upon  us  without  provisions  for  initiating  local  or 
national  programs. 

During  the  severe  unemployment  crisis  of  1914-15  and  1921,  programs  of 
construction  of  public  works  were  launched  after  depression  had  developed  and 
unemployment  was  serious. 

The  President's  Unemployment  Conference  of  1921  achieved  the  formulation 
of  a  cordinated  plan  for  dealing  with  unemployment  and  crystallized  the  proposal 
to  anticipate  cyclical  unemployment  through  deferred  plans  and  the  machinerj-  to 
initiate  their  execution.  We  realize  that  not  all  public  works  can  be  deferred  to 
serve  as  a  balance  wheel  to  industry  and  that  cyclical  unemployment  must  look 
for  relief  through  the  speeding  up  of  construction  undertakings  alreadj-  under 
way. 

The  measure  now  before  this  committee  would  provide  a  Federal  agency  to  be 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  providing  employment  during  periods  of 
business  depression.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor  wholeheartedly  in- 
dorses it. 

•     NATIONAL   EMPLOYMENT   SYSTEM    WITH   THE    COOPERATION    OF   THE   STATES 

The  most  constructive  aid  that  can  be  given  the  unemployed  is  to  help  them  to 
find  jobs.  This  service  can  be  done  efficiently  through  a  national  organization. 
At  present  it  is  left  to  local  undertakings  or  private  initiative.  A  privately 
operated  employment  service  is  managed  to  bring  in  profits — a  worker's  mis- 
fortune or  necessity  is  its  opportunity.  When  a  worker's  finances  are  at  low  ebb 
he  must  pay  a  fee  for  a  job. 

Losing  employment  is  often  due  to  no  fault  of  the  worker,  but  to  the  needs  of 
industry  or  to  social  or  scientific  progress.  The  consequences  of  unemployment 
are  felt  in  interdependent  industries  and  markets.  On  the  other  hand  «dl  society 
benefits  when  workers  prosper.  To  tell  workers  where  they  can  get  jobs  for  which 
they  are  suited,  seems  the  obvious  thing  to  do.  Industries  could  be  served 
efficiently  and  quickly  by  a  national  employment  service.  Such  a  service  would 
be  a  boon  to  workers. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  heartily  indorses  the  bill  before  the  com- 
mittee providing  for  a  national  service  with  the  cooperation  of  the  various  States. 

Such  a  service  would  meet  the  normal  needs  of  industry  and  workers  as  well  as 
help  in  meeting  emergency  situations.  An  adequate  national  system  of  em- 
ployment services  must  establish  the  standards  and  practices  to  be  followed  in 
local  offices. 
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In  order  that  this  service  may  have  the  confidence  of  industry  and  labor,  there- 
■hould  be  understanding  and  approval  of  policies  and  decisions  by  those  directly 
concerned.  This  sort  of  confidence  can  come  only  from  participation  in  policy 
making.  There  should  be,  therefore,  an  advisory  council  in  which  labor  and 
industry  should  have  representation. 

In  addition  to  workers  looking  for  new  jobs  there  are  workers  with  social 
handicaps,  such  as  the  older  worker  and  workers  displaced  by  technological 
changes. 

We  hear  of  many  industries  that  refuse  employment  to  workers  past  certain 
age  liniits  and  the  plight  of  many  of  these  persons  who  must  work  to  live  is 
truly  pitiable.  As  a  nation  we  should  make  some  effort  to  help  these  workers 
to  find  a  way  to  self-support,  for  middle-aged  workers  denied  employment  merely 
because  of  age,  augment  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed.  There  should  be  job 
analysis  to  establish  job  requirements  and  to  find  types  of  work  for  which  older 
members  are  suited.  Experience  and  responsibility  are  of  special  value  in  some 
kinds  of  work. 

TBCHNOLOOICAL   UNEMPLOYMENT 

Technological  unemployment  is  no  new  thing  but  the  rate  at  which  it  has  been 
developing  in  the  past  10  years  makes  it  a  special  problem. 

A  wage  earner  must  have  a  job  in  order  to  meet  his  living  expenses.  As  hi» 
reserve  margins  are  small,  loss  of  his  job  is  the  shadow  of  the  great  fear  that  is 
the  background  of  labor  thinking.  It  is  bad  to  lose  a  job  but  it  is  a  catastrophe 
to  lose  one's  trade  skill.  When  craft  skill  is  "transferred  to  a  machine"  the 
craftsman  is  industrially  bankrupt.  Craft  skill  that  was  an  investment  of  a 
lifetime  of  work  goes  to  the  industrial  scrap  heap  when  scientists  find  new  proc- 
esses or  inventors  produce  new  machines.  Their  trades  are  gone  and  because 
workers  must  live,  they  seek  jobs  in  other  callings — often  at  lower  incomes  and 
with  consequent  lower  standards  of  living. 

On  the  other  hand  technical  progress  means  more  things  at  lower  prices  and 
consequently  more  physical  comforts  and  greater  ease  of  living  for  greater  num- 
bers of  people.  Technical  progress  is  the  means  to  higher  material  civilization. 
Progress  comes  from  change.  Change  means  dislocation.  It  is  a  sad  commen- 
tary that  individual  wage  earners  have  paid  the  social  costs  of  technological 
progress  in  industry. 

What  thought  has  been  given  to  musicians  displaced  by  music  reproductions, 
to  the  art  of  the  actor  forgotten  in  the  latest  movietone?  To  the  Morse  operator 
displaced  by  the  teletype,  to  the  steel  worker  displaced  by  a  new  process,  to  the 
carpenter  watching  a  house  assembled  by  units,  to  the  "printer  turned  out  by 
the  teletypesetter?  Such  workers  in  thousands  have  been  turned  out  without 
jobs,  and  without  the  possibility  of  future  employment  in  the  craft  in  which  they 
have  invested  their  all. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  changes  which  have  made  jobs  scarce:  Take  for  instance 
the  manufacture  of  electric-light  bulbs.  In  1918  it  took  one  man  a  whole  day  ta 
make  40  electric  light  bulbs.  The  next  year  came  a  machine  that  made  73,000 
bulbs  in  24  hours.*  Each  of  these  machines  threw  992  men  out  of  work.  In  the 
boot  and  shoe  industry,  100  machines  take  the  place  of  25,000  men.  In  the 
manufacture  of  razor  blades,  one  man  can  now  turn  out  32,000  blades  in  the  same 
time  needed  for  500  in  1913.  In  automobile  factories  similar  changes  have  taken 
place.  In  a  Middle  Western  State  to-day,  a  huge  machine  turns  out  completed, 
automobile  frames  almost  untouched  by  human  hand.  About  200  men  are  needed* 
to  supervise  this  vast  machine,  and  they  turn  out  between  7,000  and  9,000  frames 
a  day.  Compare  this  with  a  well-known  automobile  plant  in  Central  Europe 
where  the  same  number  of  men  are  making  automobile  frames  by  older  methods. 
They  turn  out  35  frames  a  day.  In  steel  blast  furances  7  men  now  do  the  work  of 
60  in  casting  pig  iron,  and  even  in  the  last  two  years,  since  1 927,  the  improvements 
in  technical  processes  have  reduced  the  necessary  work  force  in  the  Bessemer  proc- 
ess by  24  per  cent.  In  machine  shops,  one  man  with  a  "gang"  of  semiautomatic 
machines  replaces  25  skilled  mechanics.  Thirty  workers  with  ten  machines  can 
now  do  the  work  of  240  in  the  Sun  Tube  Corporation  machine  shop.  A  new 
machine  installed  by  the  DeForrest  Radio  Co.  will  turn  out  2,000  tubes  an  hour 
with  3  operatives  as  against  150  tubes  from  the  old  machine  with  40  operators. 

What  happens  to  these  displaced  workers?  Take  the  record  for  all  manufac- 
turing industry  in  the  United  States.  In  the  decade  from  1899  to  1909,  production 
increased  59  per  cent.  Improved  machinery  played  some  part  in  this  incresse, 
but  it  was  largely  made  possible  by  taking  on  more  wage  earners,  for  the  number 

*  Magazine  of  Wall  Straet. 
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of  wage  earners  employed  by  our  factories  increased  40  per  cent  from  1899  to 
1909;  that  is,  1,903,000  more  wage  earners  were  taken  on  to  bring  about  this 
59  per  cent  increase  in  production.*  Similarly  in  the  decade  from  1909  to  1919, 
production  increased  35  per  cent  and  employment  increased  38  per  cent.  Increased 
production  was  made  possible  by  employing  2,481,000  more  wage  earners.  This 
meant  jobs  for  nearly  two  and  a  half  million  more  men  and  women. 

Now  in  the  decade  from  1919  to  1929  developments  took  an  entirely  diflFerent 
turn.  Production  increased  as  before,  so  that  our  plants  were  turning  out  42  per 
cent  more  in  1929  than  in  1919.  But  this  increase  was  made  possible  without 
any  increase  in  the  number  of  wage  earners  employed.  Employment  actually 
decreased  7  per  cent  from  1919  to  1929.  Forty-two  per  cent  more  goods  were 
produced  with  585,000  fewer  workers.  This  general  increase  was  made  possible 
by  the  introduction  of  new  machinery  and  modern  methods  of  manufacture. 
Increasing  production  instead  of  creating  more  work,  actually  took  away  585,000 
jobs.* 

The  producing  power  of  the  average  wage  earner  increased  11  per  cent  in  the 
20  years  from  1899  to  1919;  but  in  the  short  space  of  10  years  from  1919  to  1929 
(half  as  long)  it  increased  53  per  cent.* 

These  great  changes  have  so  limited  the  number  of  wage  earners  needed  in  our 
manufacturing  industries  that  men  and  women  are  forced  to  walk  the  streets, 
looking  for  work.  To  be  sure  some  jobs  are  created  in  the  service  industries, 
where  employment  has  been  increasing  in  the  last  decade,  but  these  are  not  nearly 
enough  to  make  up  for  the  change  in  manufacturing. 

Although  technological  unemployment  is  no  new  story,  the  rate  at  which 
technical  progress  has  come  in  the  past  25  years  makes  displacement  of  workers 
a  very  different  problem.  The  rapidity  and  the  scope  of  scientific  progress  has 
made  technical  procedure  practically  fluid.  The  period  of  recent  economic  pros- 
perity made  it  possible  for  industries  to  install  the  newest  machinery  and  the 
newest  processes  without  hesitation.  Abundance  of  capital  facilitated  the 
development  of  new  industries. 

These  new  industries  have  helped  to  absorb  workers  released  by  older  indus- 
tries. But  some  of  the  new  industries,  particularly  automobiles,  are  most  un- 
stable and  have  by  far  the  highest  fluctuation  in  pay  rolls  of  all  industries. 

During  June  of  1929  industrial  production  in  the  United  States  reached  a  new 
record  peak.  Even  this  stupendous  output  failed  to  supply  employment  to  aJl 
seeking  work.  The  records  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  showed  9  per 
cent  unemployment  among  trade-union  workers  during  that  period  of  record 
breaking  production.  In  the  summer  of  1927  the  Federation  had  been  sensitive 
to  recurring  reports  of  unemployment  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  instituted 
a  system  of  monthly  reports  from  the  local  unions  in  24  industrial  centers.  The 
sumnaary  of  these  records  is  an  interesting  document.  We  are  satisfied  that  the 
sustained  high  rate  reflects  among  other  forces  unemployment  due  to  mechaniza- 
tion of  industry. 

Nearly  one-third  of  the  wage  earners  in  the  United  States  depend  on  manufac- 
turing industries  for  their  jobs.  Our  wage  earner  population  is  increasing,  while 
jobs  in  manufacturing  industry  decrease.  Since  1919,  the  normal  increase  in 
population  has  brought  over  five  and  a  half  million  more  persons  who  want  work 
as  wage  earners,  while  jobs  in  manufacturing  have  decreased  by  585,000.  Thus 
we  need  more  than  six  million  new  jobs. 
-  'The  "newer"  industries,  such  as  gasoline  stations  and  automobile  repair  shops, 
^barber  shops  and  beauty  parlors,  hotels  and  restaurants,  have  given  work  to  some 
of  this  army  of  job  seekers,  for  employment  has  been  increasing  in  these  lines. 
Professional  work  has  also  been  increasing;  there  are  more  teachers,  doctors, 
dentists,  oculists.  But  all  these  new  industries  put  together  have  not  been  nearly 
enough  to  take  care  of  the  six  million  who  want  work.  A  recent  study  of  754 
persons  laid  off  from  manufacturing  plants  show  that  only  15  per  cent  were  able 
to  find  work  in  these  "newer"  industries. 

Also  there  is  the  problem  of  job  adjustment.  For  a  man  laid  off  in  a  steel  mill 
where  new  machinery  has  just  been  installed,  can  not  go  tomorrow  and  take  up 
\^ork  as  a  barber,  and  he  certainly  is  not  prepared  for  the  professions.  Even  in 
hotel  and  restaurant  work  and  in  gasoline  stations,  where  less  training  is  required, 
there  are  new  skills  to  be  learned,  and  men  with  experience  are  likely  to  have 
preference. 

The  problem  facing  these  workers  who  are  laid  off  from  their  job  is  well  illus- 
trated by  the  above  mentioned  study,  covering  754  wage  earners  laid  off  from 


*  Figures  from  census  Monograph,  "The  Growth  of  Manufactures,  United  States  Bureau  of  Census." 
«  Figures  from  Federal  Reserve  Board,  United  States  Census  of  Manufactures. 
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lactones  in  three  American  cities  in  1928.«  The  studv  showed  that  it  is  bv  no 
means  easy  to  find  work.  Of  those  who  were  able  to  find  employment,  onlv'll  5 
per  cent  were  able  to  find  a  job  in  less  than  a  month's  time.  Over  60  per  cent, 
that  18,  nearly  two-thirds,  had  been  out  of  work  for  more  than  3  months,  and 
SZ  per  cent,  nearly  one-third,  were  out  for  six  months  or  more.  Thirtv-five 
persons,  or  5  per  cent,  had  been  out  for  a  vear. 

Most  of  th^e  wage  earners  had  to  support  themselves  and  their  families  by 
drawing  out  their  savings  accounts  during  this  long  period  of  unemployment. 
Ijess  than  one-^hird  (only  31  per  cent)  were  able  to  find  temporary  employment 
^l  ^^I  ^?^J  *^"*®  meant  serious  privation  and  often  permanently  lowered  living 
standards  for  their  families.  Children  at  school  have  to  go  to  work  at  times  like 
these;  boarders  must  be  taken  in,  often  overcrowding  the  family;  debts  are  run 
up  at  the  grocer's  and  other  stores;  and  savings  accounts,  often  put  bv  through 
years  of  sacrifice  m  order  to  give  the  children  a  chance,  are  drawn  out  and  the 
children  never  have  the  start  in  life  that  would  enable  them  to  make  something 
of  their  abilities.  The  study  shows  that  of  the  men  who  were  able  td  find 
work,  nearly  half  (48  per  cent)  had  to  take  a  lower  salary,  meaning  a  further  re- 
duction in  the  standard  of  living,  a  further  sacrifice  for  father  and  mother 
and  more  lost  opportunities  for  the  children. 

The  problem  of  adjustment,  of  learning  new  skills  in  new  jobs  is  also  well  brought 
Zi     i^  ^       '^'*  **^*"  one-tenth  of  those  wage  earners  who  were  laid  off  were 

able  to  get  back  again  to  their  old  jobs.  Only  one-third  of  those  who  found 
work  were  able  even  to  secure  employment  in  the  same  industry.  For  most 
1 -ii  '^  '  ?*^^  *^^"*^  *^^  ^^y^^  meant  a  complete  change  of  work  so  that  old 
skills,  learned  often  through  years  of  training  and  experience,  and  bringing 
high  pay,  were  useless  and  they  had  to  begin  all  over  again  at  the  bottom  and  learn 
a  new  trade,  at  lower  pay.  Trained  cutters  with  yeai-s  of  experience  in  the  cloth- 
ing industries  found  work  as  attendants  at  gasoline  stations,  watchmen  in 
warehouses,  clerks  in  meat  markets;  a  machinist  was  selling  hosiery  for  a  mail 
order  house;  a  skilled  lathe  operator  was  running  a  mixer  in  a  cement'brick  plant- 
a  licensed  engineer  took  work  as  a  caretaker  in  a  public  park;  a  skilled  welding 
•machine  operator  became  a  farm  hand.     And  so  the  storv  goes. 

For  the  older  workers  the  problem  of  finding  new  work  was  far  more  difficult 
than  the  younger.  Few  of  the  men  over  45  were  able  to  find  work  and  some  of 
them  were  out  for  long  periods.  The  price  of  our  industrial  progress  is  too  often 
paid  by  the  man  over  45,  who  has  reached  just  the  age  when  his  children  are  in 
their  Irons  and  his  income  counts  most  for  their  future. 

Two  very  diverse  policies  accompany  mechanization  of  industry.  The  time  of 
the  employed  worker  has  become  of  much  greater  value  and  every  effort  is  made 
to  increase  his  productivity.  The  displaced  worker  is  as  ruthlessly  scrapped  as 
an  out-of-date  machine — even  with  less  concern,  for  every  well-managed  institu- 
tion has  an  amortization  fund  to  provide  against  obsolete  machines. 

Men  who  have  given  years  of  their  lives  to  producing  the  products  upon  which 
the  reputation  of  the  industry  rests,  are  discharged  without  any  consideration  for 
what  they  have  invested  in  the  industry.  Neither  industries  nor  society  has 
worked  out  a  plan  for  meeting  either  separate  or  joint  indebtedness  to  workers 
who  lose  that  society  may  gain. 

A  dismissal  wage  to  help  absorb  the  "shock"  is  paid  by  some  few  industries. 
but  this  is  not  adequate  to  meet  the  problem  of  readjustment.  Organized  labor 
18  spokesman  for  these  victims  of  the  progress  of  industrial  technology.  We  urge 
the  following  proposals  for  meeting  the  needs  of  these  workless  individuals :  V 

•     labor's   PROGRAlf 

Shortef  daily  and  weekly  work  periods  in  order  that  more  workers  shall  be 
employed  and  all  shall  have  leisure  to  enjoy  the  products  of  industry. 

Higher  incomes  for  wage  earners  in  order  that  this  vast  potential  market  may 
be  able  through  its  purchases  to  stimulate  industries  to  their  full  capacity 

A  system  of  Federal  employment  agencies  for  the  workless  so  that  they  mav 
liave  most  efficient  services  in  finding  all  possible  work  opportunities 

A  vocational  guidance  service  connected  with  employment  offices  to  help 
workera  whose  crafts  are  displaced  by  new  production  methods,  to  equip  them- 
selves for  positions  under  new  industrial  conditions. 


i  Study  by  Isador  Lubin,  Institute  of  Economics. 
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Memorandum  OF  the  American  Federation  op  Labor  in  Support  op  Sevatb 
UiLL  dObO  TO  Establish  a  National  Employment  System,  Etc. 

*wT  a!r.t^''''^""'^"*''?T'^  -^'f  ''?'^,  "^"^^^  consideration  by  this  committee,  has 
two  aspects,  one  sociological  and  the  other  legal  or  constitutional 
i^  Kr^  principal  attacks  upon  the  bill  have  been  made  by  Senator  Bingham 

in  ThP  TTnif^H  '^T.'"''  A" -1^  WW\^-  summary  of  which  address  is  to  be  flund 
«  Arl^f  fiii^  K  ^*.f  ^It^.^'^^  i""  A  ^^'>*^^^^      ^'  ^^  J"^e  9,  1930;  and  the  other 
is  a  brief  filed  by  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  with  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee  on  Commerce. 

Senator  Bingham  attacks  the  bill  on  four  principal  grounds  namely 

of  self    overnment*  et?^  *^  ^^^"^^  ^^  ^""^^  *^^  ^***^^  *^  surrender  a  vital  power 

frnm'^fTf  Vt^-^'^^"!!  '}  procccds  to  coercc  the  State  into  acceptance  of  assistance 
from  the  United  States  and  dominant  Federal  control  '^^^"^ 

of  lhi'p;pI-H^L*^!.P''f'''^  ""^  ^H^  ™  'V""  contradiction  of  the  recommendations 
ot  the  I'resident  s  conference  of  unemployment  of  1921. 

Fourth.  That  the  bill  is  in  contradiction  of  the  recommendations  of  the  repre- 

Further  Senator  Bingham  is  quoted  as  saying: 
_  '  We  are  continually  trespassing  upon  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  are  central- 
izing the  authority  that  belongs  to  them,  in  agencies  of  the  Nationkl  GoveriS  '' 
«ff o  1.  f K  J5u  ^^''''^  referred  to,  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
attacks  the  bill  on  some  of  the  grounds  stated  by  Senator  Bingham  but  princ  paSy 
upon  the  ground  that  the  bill  is  unconstitutional.  pnucipauy 

f]J!!!/*^?f°'T*^  of  opposition  voiced  by  Senator  Bingham  and  others  against 
nf  fho  hTr"^  ""^  ^  centralized  employment  system,  so  far\s  the  sociological  phase 
nilni   bill  IS  concerned  and  so  far  as  relates  to  the  necessity  and  demind  for  the 

WafnTinH  nfh^  ^'"l  ^^^^^'  ^^.^v"  J""'^  ^^^^^'^^^^  b>'  the'testimony  of  Senator 
Mo^  if  lo  "*  5*¥'■^•1^^''',?;l^e^^^^^  b^^^^*^  *h®  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  on 
March  18  and  Apri  1,  1930,  together  with  the  statistics  contained  in  the  d?g^st 
filed  by  Senator  Wagner  in  connection  with  his  testimony  before  the  Senate 
committee;  and  in  the  pubHc  address  of  Senator  Wagner,  printed  in  the  C^n! 
^".ZTl  ^^^^^4,9^  May  27,  1930;  as  well  as  in  the^me^o'i!andum  of  Sen^r 
t^re^rs' Assoffion  '"""^^  mentioned  brief  of  the  National  Manufac- 

«ni^VhI'^''^^'^''^'/T'-^'^u  oj^ly  to  discuss  the  constitutional  questions  raised  bv 
?o  «.mnlP^f  r*ft?  '"^  ^}f  ^l'^^  ""^i^S  ^^*^«^^^1  Manufacturers'  Association,  and 
SpnX^  Wa?  the  authorities  cited  in  the  last  mentioned  memorandum  of 
following  '  '  '"^  support  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  biU,  the 

McGehee  ..  Mathis  (4  Wall    143-153);  Federal  Aid  Legislation  bv  Profe^^sor 

system   and  for  other  purposes,"  it  is  important  to  ascertain: 

siponH  Wh^fh  the  employment  situation  is  a  question  of  national  importance. 
tanPP  ?«  ;„^  f  the  employment  situation,  if  found  to  be  of  national  impor- 
IJIZ'    ?.     •      f  <^9  justify  and  warrant  legislation  by  Congress  to  establish  an 

?^  «^7Jjfrr"^  -'''  u^  P'^'P^'^  *?^  ^"^S^'^g  ^»^«u*  «^  stabilized  employment  and 
to  aid  workers  in  obtaining  employment. 

?l?^^*^;u^^^*^®^  ^^  °^*  ^^^^  legislation  is  constitutional. 
../o^^liAJ^^  l"^^^^  situation  is  a  matter  of  national  importance  is  clear  when 
we  consider  the  situation  now  existing  in  England  and  the  Continental  countries^ 
i.ci  H  J!"'"^^^^  «f  the  unemployed  in  those  countries,  the  lengths TwSch 
England  has  been  compelled  to  go  in  an  endeavor  to  provide  fo?  the  exiting 
conditions  and  the  vast  amount  of  money  she  has  been  compeUed  to  appropriate 
and  expend  in  an  endeavor  to  ameliorate  the  circumstances  of  the  unemployed 

It  IS  not  necessary  to  cite  any  facts  to  stress  the  importance  of  this  question  t<i 
the  United  States  and  the  States,  and  the  necessity  and  demand  for  remedial 

in^  thp"". '  hH^'^HH  ^"  *^^!f  '"*  ^"*  '""i^^  testimony  before  the  Senate  coSn^ 
and  the  pubhc  address  and  memorandum  of  Senator  Wagner,  above  referred  to 
f«nL™"p  be  admitted  that  the  employment  situation  is  one  of  national  I'mpo?: 
tance.     Conditions  of  today  have  materiaUy  changed  from  those  of  years  keo 
and  the  employee  can  no  longer  Umit  himself  to  any  one  city,  county  or  State  fn 
seeking  work  for  his  hvelihood,  but  must,  if  he  is^to  secure  employmLt  look 
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from  time  to  time,  to  the  country  as  a  whole,  and  ascertain  in  what  particular 
part  of  the  country  he  can  find  employment. 

The  individual  States  have  not  undertaken  to  collaborate  with  their  sister 
States  and  with  the  Federal  Government  to  such  an  extent  as  to  bring  about  a 
proper  coordination  for  obtaining  the  best  results  from  a  national  aspect.  To 
accomplish  this  end  there  must  be  some  center,  that  is,  there  must  be  some  clear- 
ing house,  and  the  best  and  only  way  to  secure  this  is  by  Federal  legislation  es- 
tablishing a  Federal  agency  which  shall  cooperate  with  and  aid  the  States  in 
the  endeavor  to  solve  the  all-important  question  of  unemployment,  so  far  as  the 
individual  States  are  willing  to  cooperate  through  their  own  legislatures. 

The  importance  of  the  question  of  employment  is  admitted  in  the  brief  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers  filed  in  opposition  to  the  Senate  bill  3060, 
and  above  referred  to.  This  brief  states,  page  1,  that  the  association  and  its 
members  are  **  vitally  interested  in  employment  problems,  and,  individually  and 
in  cooperation,  are  continually  engaged  in  the  study  and  exchange  of  information 
and  experience  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  better  regularization  of  employment." 

The  brief,  therefore,  concedes  that  the  study  of  employment  problems  and  the 
exchange  of  information  and  experience  upon  these  problems  are  of  importance. 
Can  there  be  a  more  effective  way  of  studying  these  problems  and  disseminating 
information  and  experience  upon  the  same  than  by  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service  provided  for  in  Senate  bill  3060? 

The  above  mentioned  brief  of  the  National  Manufacturers'  Association  contends 
(pp.  4  and  5),  that  the  proposed  act  is  unconstitutional.  To  support  this  conten- 
tion the  cases  of  Brazee  v.  Michigan  (241  U.  S.  340) ;  Adams  v.  Tanner  (244  U.  S. 
594) ;  Ribnik  v.  Mc Bride  (277  U.  S.  354) ;  Frothingham  v,  Mellon,  and  Massa- 
chusetts V.  Mellon  (262  U.  S.  447) ;  Chicago  v.  Tranbarger  (238  U.  S.  77) ;  and 
Bailey  v.  Drexel  Furniture  Co.  (259  U.  8.  20),  are  cited. 

In  the  case  of  Brazee  v.  Michigan,  Brazee  procured  a  license  to  conduct  an 
employment  agency  in  Detroit  under  act  301,  Public  Acts  of  Michigan,  1913, 
and  was  thereafter  convicted  upon  a  charge  of  violating  its  provisions  by  sending 
one  seeking  employment  to  an  employer  who  had  not  applied  for  help.  Brazee 
claimed  the  Michiipin  statute  was  invalid  because  it  conflicted  with  both  the 
State  and  Federal  Constitutions. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan  sustained  the  Michigan  statute  and  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  held  that  a  State  may  require  licensees  for 
employment  agencies  and  prescribe  reasonable  regulation  in  respect  to  them, 
to  be  enforced  according  to  the  legal  discretion  of  a  commissioner.  The  judg- 
ment of  the  lower  court  was  affirmed  and  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  with 
lespect  to  the  sections  in  question  was  upheld.  The  court  did  state  that  the 
provisions  of  the  act  in  respect  of  fees  were  "plainly  mischievous."  The  act  in 
question  in  no  way  attempts  to  regulate  private  employment  agencies  nor  to 
prescribe  fees  that  the  agency  may  charge. 

This  case  is  in  fact  an  authority  to  the  effect  that  Congress  has  the  power  to 
legialate  on  the  question. 

Another  case  cited  in  the  brief  of  the  association  is  Ribnik  v.  Mc  Bride  (277  U. 
S.  354).  The  State  of  New  Jersey  passed  an  act  to  regulate  employment  agencies, 
which  act  required  a  license  and  also  required  that  the  applicant  file  with  the 
commissioner  of  labor  a  schedule  of  fees.  A  schedule  of  proposed  fees  was  filed 
and  the  commissioner  refused  to  grant  a  license  upon  the  sole  ground  that  the 
leea  set  out  in  the  schedule  were  excessive.  The  question  of  the  constitutionality 
of  the  act  was  involved.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  reversing  the 
Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals  of  New  Jersey,  held  that  the  provision  regulating 
fees  of  private  employment  agencies  was  unconstitutional,  ruling  that  the 
business  of  an  employment  agency  is  not  affected  with  a  public  interest  so  as  to 
enable  the  State  to  fix  the  charges  to  made  for  the  service  rendered. 

Mr.  Justice  Sanford  concurred  with  the  majority  on  the  ground  that  he  could 
not  distinguish  an  earlier  decision  (273  U.  S.  418) ;  and  Mr.  Justice  Stone  delivered 
a  vigorous  dissenting  opinion  in  which  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  and  Mr.  Justice 
Brandeis  joined. 

The  present  bill  contains  no  similar  provision,  and  there  is  not  a  word  in  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  which  would  in  any  way  indicate  that  Congress 
did  not  have  the  power  to  establish  a  Federal  employment  agency. 

Adams  u.  Tanner  (244  U.  S.  594),  is  also  cited  in  the  brief  of  the  association  as 
an  authority  in  support  of  its  contention  that  the  proposed  act  is  unconstitutional. 
Appellants  conducted  in  Spokane  well  established  employment  agencies  for 
aecuring  employment  for  patrons  who  paid  fees  therefor.  An  act  by  the  State 
of  Washington  was  passed  prohibiting  charging  employees  fees  for  such  service. 
Appellants  filed  a  bill  in  equity  in  the  United  States  district  court  to  restrain  the 
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■enforcement  of  the  act  alleging  it  to  be  unconstitutional.  The  Supreme  Court, 
on  appeal,  held  the  act  violated  the  fourteenth  amendment.  The  sole  ground 
upon  which  the  court  based  its  conclusion  was  that  the  State  did  not  have  the 
power  to  prohibit  private  employment  agencies  from  charging  an  employee  a  fee. 

This  question  is  not  involved  in  the  proposed  legislation,  and  the  case  does  not 
in  any  way  suggest  that  such  legislation  as  is  now  under  consideration  would  be 
unconstitutional. 

In  the  last  mentioned  case  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis  delivered  a  very  strong  and 
illuminating  dissenting  opinion  in  which  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  and  Mr.  Justice 
Clarke  concurred.     Mr.  Justice  McKenna  also  dissented. 

Mr.  Justice  Brandeis  reviewed  the  evils  of  private  employment  bureaus,  the 
necessity  of  aid  in  solving  the  employment  question  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  reviewed  the  Federal  legislation  having  for  its  purpose  the  solution  of  the 
larger  problems  of  unemployment.  He  referred  to  the  immigration  act  of 
February  20,  1907  (34  Stat.  898)  which  created  within  the  Bureau  of  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  a  division  of  information  charged  with  the  duty  of  promoting 
*a  beneficial  distribution  of  aliens".  The  services  rendered  bv  this  division 
included,  among  others,  some  commonly  performed  by  emplovment  agencies; 
it  undertook  to  place  aliens  in  positions  of  emplovment  but  its  operations  were 
national  in  scope.  He  also  referred  to  the  act  of  March  4,  1913,  creating  the 
Department  of  Labor,  which  act  resulted  in  the  transfer  of  the  Bureau  of  Immi- 
gration, including  the  division  of  information,  to  that  department  (37  Stat.  736). 

Mr.  Justice  Brandeis  stated,  page  607:  ''By  this  transfer  the  scope  of  the  divi- 
sion 8  work  was  enlarged  to  correspond  with  the  broad  powers  of  the  Labor 
Department.  These  were  declared  by  Congress  to  be  Ho  foster,  promote  and 
develop  the  welfare  of  the  wage  earners  of  the  United  States,  to  improve  their 
working  conditions  and  to  advance  their  opportunities  for  profitable  employ- 
ment. 

The  underlying  principle  of  the  sections  of  the  above  mentioned  acts  is  the 
same  as  the  underlying  principle  of  the  proposed  legislation,  the  only  difference 
being  that  the  proposed  legislation  affords  a  greater  opportunity  for  service  by 
the  Federal  Government  in  cooperation  with  the  States. 

The  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  legislation  along  the  lines  of  the  pending 
bill  was  not  involved  in  the  case;  but  the  dissenting  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice 
Brandeis  apparently  anticipated  further  progress  in  legislation  of  this  type 
and  clearly  and  emphatically  shows  that  such  legislation  is  constitutional. 

In  the  case  of  Chicago  &  A.  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Tranbarger  (238  U.  S.  77),  cited  in  the 
brief  of  the  association,  the  Supreme  Court  had  under  consideration  a  statute  of 
Missouri  requiring  raikoads  to  open  drains  across  and  through  its  right  of  way 
and  road  bed  so  as  to  form  proper  drainage.  The  propertv  owner  sued  the  raU- 
road  company  for  damages  growing  out  of  its  failure  to  comply  ynih.  this  statute. 
1  he  railroad  defended  upon  the  ground  that  the  law  was  ex  post  facto  and  also 
a  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  fourteenth  amendment.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  affirmed  the  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri,  holding  the 
act  to  be  vahd  and  constitutional,  stating  the  answer  to  the  claim  that  the  law 
was  ex  post  facto  to  be  that  the  law  is  not  retroactive  but  only  becomes  effective 
withm  three  months  after  its  passage.  As  to  the  constitutional  question,  the 
Supreme  Court  held  that  the  State  had  the  right  under  its  police  power  to  enact 
43uch  legislation.  f  f 

The  question  before  the  court  in  that  case  is  totaUy  different  from  any  of  the 
questions  presented  in  the  proposed  legislation  and  certainly  is  not  an  authority 
to  support  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  pending  bill. 

Not  a  single  case  cited  in  the  brief  supports  its  contention,  several  of  the 
eases,  as  above  pointed  out,  and  especially  the  Frothingham  case,  infra,  show  that 
the  proposed  legislation  is  constitutional. 

TT  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  v.  Mellon  and  Frothingham  t-.  MeUon  (262 
U.  b.  447),  IS  also  cited  in  the  brief  to  support  the  contention  that  the  proposed 
act  IS  unconstitutional.  The  Supreme  Court  in  this  case  had  under  considera- 
tion the  maternity  act  (42  Stat.  224).  The  provisions  of  the  materinty  act  in 
so  far  as  concerns  the  appropriation  of  money  by  Congress  to  be  allocated  to  the 
states  upon  the  acceptance  of  the  benefits  and  compliance  with  the  requirements 
by  the  btates,  are  analagous  with  the  provisions  of  the  pending  bill  It  was 
contended,  in  that  case,  that  the  act  was  unconstitutional.  The  Supreme  Court 
dismissed  the  appeal  because  of  lack  of  jurisdiction  and  not  upon  the  merits  of 
the  case.  There  are  certain  statements  of  the  court  which  cleariv  indicate  that 
the  court,  however,  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  act  was  constitutional  and  which 
also  clearly  answer  some  of  the  contentions  made  in  the  brief  of  the  association 
as  to  the  proposed  legislation.     The  court  stated,  page  480: 
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"Probably  it  would  be  sufficient  to  point  out  that  the  powers  of  the  State  are 
Bot  invaded,  since  the  statute  imposes  no  obligation,  but  simply  extends  an  option 
which  the  State  is  free  to  accept  or  reject." 

At  Dace  482.  the  court  further  stated:  ,        ,  .        ... 

^ What  theA,  is  the  nature  of  the  right  of  the  State  here  asserted  and  how  is  t 
affected  bv  this  statute?  Reduced  to  its  simplest  terms,  it  is  alleged  t>iat  the 
statute  constitutes  an  attempt  to  legislate  outside  the  powers  granted  to  J^^^.^gf  ^s 
by  the  Constitution,  and  within  the  field  of  local  powers  exclusively  resered  to 
tie  States.  Nothing  is  added  to  the  force  or  effect  of  this  ^«ff ^^^^^  ^J, ^^^^^^^ 
incidental  allegations  that  the  ulterior  purpose  of  Congress  t^^^reby  was  to  induce 
the  States  to  vield  a  portion  of  their  sovereign  rights;  that  the  burden  ot  tlie 
appropriations  falls  unequally  upon  the  several  States;  and  that  t^^re  is  impose^^ 
upon  the  States  an  illegal  and  unconstitutional  option  either  to  yield  to  the  Federal 
government  a  part  of  their  reserved  rights,  or  lose  their  share  of  the  mone>s 
appropriated.  But  what  burden  is  imposed  upon  the  States,  i"}equally  or  ot  er- 
wise?  Certainlv  there  is  none,  unless  it  be  the  burden  of  taxation,  and  thatjalls 
upon  their  inhabitants,  who  are  within  the  taxing  power  of  Congress  as  ^^  ell  as 
that  of  the  States  where  they  reside.  Nor  does  the  statute  require  the  states  to  do 
or  to  vield  anything  If  Congress  enacted  it  with  the  ulterior  purpose  of  tempting 
?Lm\o  y^^  nmy  be  effectively  frustrated  by  the  simple  expedient 

*'^"I^Ih1'lLTt•  analysis,  the  complaint  of  the  plaintiff  State  is  brought  to  the 
naked  contention  that  Congress  has  usurped  the  ^^^erved  povvere  of  the ja  eral 
States  by  tlie  mere  enactment  of  the  statute,  though  ^thing  has  been  done  a^^^ 
nothing  is  to  be  done  without  their  consent;  and  it  is  plain  that  tliat  question,  as 
H  is  thus  presented,  is  political,  and  not  judicial,  in  character,  and  therefore  is 
not  a  matter  which  admits  of  the  exercise  of  the  J^J^i^ial  povver  . 

No  more  complete  and  convincing  answer  can  be  made  to  the  contentions  oi 
Senator  Bingham  and  to  the  brief  of  the  National  Manufacturers  Associat^^^^^^^^ 
than  the  foregoing  language  of  Mr.  Justice  Sutherland  delivering  the  unanimous 

opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court.  ■i?„r„Hnrn  (\^ 

The  brief  of  the  association  also  cites  the  case  of  Bailey  '^^  ^rexel  Furmt  re  Co 
(259  U  S.  20),  in  which  case  the  Supreme  Court  had  under  consideratioa  the 
chM  labor  tax  law  of  February  24, 1919  (40  Stat.  1057-1138)  which  Ji^Posed  a  tax 
of  10  per  cent  of  the  net  profits  of  the  year  upon  an  employer  who  knm u^^^^^^^^^ 
emploved  any  child  within  the  age  limits  specified  in  the  act.  The  ^^^^P-^n-^e 
Court' held  that  the  act  was  not  a  valid  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  po^ver  ot 
texation  inder  Article  I  section  8  of  the  Constitution,  but  was  ^^XTpnt'^^f  chUd 
regulation  bv  the  use  of  the  so-called  tax  as  a  penalty  for  the  emplo>  ment  of  child 
labor  in  the 'States  and  that  this  was  in  violation  of  the  tenth  amendment  to  the 

*The  actTefore  the  court  in  that  case  and  the  proposed  legislation  (Senate  bill 
3060)  are  totally  different;  and  the  decision  of  the  court  in  that  case  f^oes  not 
suceest  in  anv  Way,  whatsoever,  that  legislation,  as  provided  for  m  the  proposed 
acrwoiW^^^^^ invalid.  In  that  case  thi  validity  of  the  act  was  defended  upon 
the  ground  that  it  was  a  mere  excise  tax  levied  by  Congress  V^^^er  i^tM>o^j;  f 
taxation.  The  court  held  that  it  was  not  a  taxing  act  but  was  in  effect  a  prohibi- 
tion against  employing  children  below  a  certain  age  and  the  imposition  ot  a 
penalty  for  violation  of  said  prohibition.  .  nr^nafifn- 

Finally  it  is  confidently  submitted  that  the  pending  bill  is  not  only  constitu- 
tional, but  that  its  enactment  is  a  political  and  sociological  necessity. 

Mr.  Hall.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  make  a  parliamentary  inquiry? 
Have  not  we  a  rule  here  that  a  member,  before  he  can  interrogate 
a  witness,  should  first  address  the  Chair  and  get  permission  to  do- 

so? 

The  Chairman.  We  have.  ,     .       rr.-        • 

Mr.  Hall.  I  reallv  think  we  ought  to  do  it.  Time  is  precious 
here.  I  want  to  hear  what  Mr.  Green  has  to  say  and  it  is  lacking 
of  continuity,  through  no  fault  of  his  own.  I  say  this  with  all  due- 
respect  to  my  friends  who  interrupted  him  and  whose  interrogations, 
were  interesting,  but  we  have  not  the  time  for  it  and  1  thmk  we- 
ought  to  invoke  that  rule. 
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The  Chairman.  The  committee  stands  adjourned  until  1.30.  I 
livill  ask  the  members  of  the  committee  to  wait  for  a  few  minutes  for 
an  executive  session. 

Senator  Wagner.  The  committee  hopes  to  conclude  the  hearing 
to-day,  I  understand. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  here  and  have  permission  to  sit  during 
the  day,  so  that  we  are  at  your  service,  Senator. 

Senator  Wagner.  I  want  to  say  to  the  committee  I  have  some 
witnesses  who,  I  am  sure,  will  interest  all  of  you,  who  have  a  very 
technical  knowledge  of  this  whole  subject,  and  I  hope  the  committee 
will  assemble  so  that  they  may  be  heard. 

Mr.  Emery.  Mr.  Chairman,  of  course  representing  a  very  con- 
siderable criticism  of  the  measure  from  employers  of  substantially 
between  two  and  a  half  miUions  and  three  millions  of  men,  we  are 
anxious  to  have  the  first  opportunity  we  have  had,  during  the  course 
of  this  discussion,  to  present  our  views  on  this  bill.  We  had  no  such 
opportunity  in  the  subcommittee  on  the  Senate  side  and,  while  we 
are  at  the  convenience  and  service  of  the  committee,  if  the  com- 
mittee is  to  sit  only  to-day,  we  would  like  to  be  assured  we  will  have 
a  fair  opportunity  to  present  those  criticisms  during  the  course  of 
the  committee's  sitting. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  have  a  full  opportunity. 

(The  committee  thereupon  took  a  recess  until  1.30  o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTER    RECESS 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Proceed, 
Senator  Wagner. 

Senator  Wagner.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  present  Dr.  Samuel 
Joseph,  professor  of  economics  of  the  city  of  New  York,  who  desires 
to  present  a  petition  on  behalf  of  many  economists  who  have  studied 
this  question  and  who  approve  this  legislation. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  SAMUEL  JOSEPH,  COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF 

NEW  YORE 

Dr.  Samuel  Joseph.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  it  seems  as  if  it  were  a  coincidence,  in  con- 
nection with  Doctor  Atkinson's  petition  presented  this  morning,  to 
learn  that  at  the  very  same  time  a  body  of  whose  existence  we  were 
unaware  was  circulating  this  petition,  another  group  of  persons  was 
representing  the  same  situation  and  presenting  a  somewhat  similar 
petition  in  the  City  of  New  York.  It  certainly  looked  like  a  case  of 
coincidence. 

The  Chairman.  Or  mental  telepathy? 

Doctor  Joseph.  Probably.  This  certainly  shows  how  much  people 
think  alike.  This  particular  group  was  different  in  that  they  were 
men  and  women  engaged  in  social  problems  and  in  the  economic 
aspects  of  labor  employment  questions. 

The  members  of  the  committee  were  principally  chosen  for  their 
expert  knowledge  in  this  field  and  interest  in  the  situation ;  and  they 
consisted  of:  David  C.  Adie;  John  B.  Andrews;  Paul  F.  Brissenden; 
Robert  E.  Chaddock;  Joseph  P.  Chamberlain;  Edward  T.  Devine; 
John  A.  Fitch;  Mary  B.  Gilson;  Shelby  M.  Harrison;  Samuel  A. 
Lewisohn;  Thomas  I.  Parkinson;  Harlow  S.  Person;  Henry  R.  Seager; 
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Mary  van  Kleeck;  Lillian  D.  Wald;  and  Walter  M.  West,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Association  of  Social  W^orkers. 

In  a  very  short  time  we  sent  out  a  letter  to  700  persons  well  knowa 
for  their  experience  and  knowledge  and  special  interest  in  these 
problems  of  employment,  from  the  very  nature  of  their  work;  and 
some  300  odd  telegrams  and  letters  came  back  in  the  last  few  days 
to  me,  with  only  one  refusal,  gentlemen,  and  two  "collect"  telegrams. 
And  I  submit  that  to  you,  m  view  of  the  fact  that  of  all  the  700 
letters  sent  out,  to  which  we  got  over  300  replies,  only  two  of  those 
reply  telegrams  were  sent  "coDect." 

May  I  read  briefly  first,  the  letter  which  these  several  hundred 
professors  of  economics  and  social  workers  and  leaders  of  various 
social  agencies  have  signed?  It  was  a  letter  prepared  by  this  com- 
mittee whose  names  I  have  read.     It  is  as  foDows: 

The  following  statement  presents  for  your  consideration  the  opinions  of  the 
undersigned  with  regard  to  the  three  unemployment  bills  (S.  3059,  3060,  3061) 
already  passed  by  the  Senate.  The  signatories  are  actively  engaged  as  social 
workers,  statisticians,  economists,  sociologists,  specialists  in  labor  problems, 
personnel  management  and  business  administration. 

We  believe  that  these  bills,  taken  as  a  unit,  lay  the  foundations  for  a  permanent 
national  program  for  preventing  or  relieving  widespread  unemployment. 

The  evils  resulting  from  wholesale  unemployment  or  intermittent  employment 
are  too  well  known  to  require  further  discussion.  The  situation  has  been  properly 
described  as  the  greatest  economic  blot  on  our  industrial  system.  Its  effects  on 
industry  and  social  welfare  have  been  examined  by  many  conferences  and  com- 
missions. There  has  been  general  agreement  that  it  is  possible  to  anticipate  long 
periods  of  unemployment  such  as  we  have  just  experienced.  As  to  the  measures 
to  be  taken,  the  two  bills  before  your  committee  (for  more  eflBcient  employment 
offices  and  better  planned  public  works)  are  practicable  and  \\adely  approved. 
The  third  bill  (for  better  statistics)  has  already  been  reported  favorably  by  the 
Committee  on  Labor. 

The  principle  of  public  works  as  a  means  of  creating  employment  in  times  of 
depression  has  been  widely  accepted.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  large  numbers  of 
men  will  be  kept  at  work  on  governmental  projects  planned  in  advance,  the 
example  of  the  Federal  Government  will  stimulate  States,  counties,  and  cities  to 
act  similarly.  In  addition  many  industries  supplying  materials  will  be  stimulated 
so  that  the'eflFect  will  be  nation-wide  and  cumulative. 

The  need  for  a  nation-wide  system  of  pubUc  employment  offices  has  become 
more  acute  because  of  the  large  and  rapid  shifts,  both  industrially  and  geograph- 
ically, in  the  demand  for  labor.  Workmen  in  greater  numbers  than  ever  before 
find  it  necessary  to  move  to  different  cities,  states,  or  to  new  industries  in  order 
to  keep  at  work.  From  everj-  standpoint  it  is  desirable  to  reduce  the  period 
between  jobs.  This  situation  calls  for  a  widespread,  well-coordinated  system 
of  employment  offices  manned  by  an  adequate,  trained  staff  and  commanding  the 
confidence  of  both  employers  and  employees.  More  effective  cooperation  between 
the  Federal  employment  service  and  the  state  and  local  services  is  necessary. 

We  earnestly  hope  that  your  committee  will  act  favorably  and  promptly  upon 
these  two  bills,  so  that  they,  with  the  bill  for  accurate  statistics,  can  be  passed 
by  the  House  before  Congress  adjourns. 

That  letter  is  signed  by  a  very  considerable  number  of  men  promi- 
nent in  this  field,  and  I  will  leave  a  list  of  their  names  with  you  to  be- 
incorporated  in  your  report. 

(List  of  names  attached  to  original  transcript:) 

F.  W.  Taussig,  Harvard  University. 

H.  A.  Millis,  University  of  Chicago. 

Irving  Fisher,  Yale  University. 

George  E.  Bamett,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Sidnev  Hilhnan,  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America. 

John  il.  Commons,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

John  A.  Rvan,  Catholic  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Otto  T.  Mallery,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

John  Bates  Clark,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Edith  Abbott,  University  of  Chicago. 

Hastings  H   Hart,  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 

Royal  Moeker,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

I  rank  A.  Fetter,  Princeton  University. 

T      •  J^reckenridge,  University  of  Chicago 

Joseph  H,Willits   University  of  Pennsylvania.       ' 

T  ^^^i'-J^*"^'  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

i.  M.  Rubmow,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Mary  E   Woolley,  Mount  Holyoke  College. 

^arroU  W.  Doten,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technoloev 

te\f  R^^^^^^S"^'  ^^^^^g«  C^^^^h  Federation       ^* 
John  M   Brewer,  Harvard  University. 

w-,;;  •  5em?:??rer,  Princeton  University. 
T  il^""^,  ^'  ^'''«'  New  York  University. 
J.  M.  Clark,  Westport,  Conn. 

S^®^i"*^;J^^^^^'  Columbia  University. 

David  A.  McCabe,  Princeton  University. 

Richard  K.  Conant,  Boston,  Mass. 

*.  btuart  Chapin,  Social  Science  Abstracts,  New  York   N  Y 

Walton  H.  Hamilton,  Yale  University.  '  ' 

Ig.tt'.^^^^^^^  Washington,  D.  C. 

Bru^e  If  uttte^^^  ^^^*^^^^  '^'^^'^^  ^^«^o.  I«. 

Uni^rsft?'  ^*^^"^«*'  M-  ^'^  Chairman,  Department  Public  Health,  Ohio  State 
John  Le  Rossignol,  University  of  Nebraska. 
t.hase  Going  Woodhouse,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
J  aith  Fairfield  Gordon,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Ai^^^'iA-  8"f.^"'  University  of  Kansas. 

Meredith  B.  Given,  New  York,  N.  Y 

Alfred  L  Bernheim,  The  Labor  Bureau  Inc     New  York    M   V 

Jerome  Davis,  Yale  University.  '  ^^^'  ^-  ^' 

Carter  Goodrich,  University  of  Michigan. 

Malcolm  M   Willey,  University  of  Minnesota. 

D.  D.  Carroll,  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Henry  P.  Fairchild,  New  York  University. 

Ha^el  Kyrk,  University  of  Chicago. 

b.  Howard  Patterson,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

^.  C.  Robbms,  Harvard  University. 

Sr*^7S  ^V  Copeland,  Cornell  University. 

Paul  T.  Homan,  CorneU  University. 

Dwight  Sanderson,  Cornell  University. 

H.  L.  Reed,  Cornell  University. 

r*  ?•  |i*<^Natt,  Cornell  University. 

fell*  -^^oman,  Cornell  University. 

Philip  S.  Gamble,  CorneU  University. 

J.  Vy.  Hathcock,  Cornell  University. 

Paul  M   O'Leary,  Cornell  University. 

m"k     S  Bradford,  CoUege  of  the  Citv  of  New  York 

Michael  M.  Davis,  Chicago,  111. 

H.  L.  Lurie,  Chicago,  111. 

Seba  Eldridge,  University  of  Kansas. 

T  •    .  ®^^^^  Payne,  New  York  University. 

Louis  S.  Reed,  New  York  University. 

A   A.  Friedrich,  New  York  University. 

N.  I.  Stone,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Stuart  A.  Rice,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

I'otTti::  g"aMt^£?ifet4*'^^  ^'""'''•^^  °'  ^'>^'«*  -  ^^'-^- 

Ordway  Tead,  New  York,  N.  Y 

Fred  IL  Hoehler,  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Cincinnati   Ohin 
H.  U.  Hoyer,  Labor  Commission,  Des  MoinesTliwa  ' 
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Emil  Frankel,  State  House,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Earl  Edward  Eubank,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Newell  L.  Sims,  Oberlin  College. 

William  B.  Millar,  general  secretary.  Greater  New  York  Federation  Churches. 
Broadus  Mitchell,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
G.  T.  Schwemming,  University  of  North  Carolina. 
Raymond  Clapp,  Welfare  Federation  of  Cleveland. 
Dorothea  de  Schweinitz,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Howard  P.  Becker,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Arthur  E.  Suflfern,  Federal  Council  Churches  of  Christ,  in  America. 
Roswell  F.  Phelps,  director  of  statistics,  Department  of  Labor  and  Industries 
Comm.n wealth  of  Massachusetts. 
Franklin  N.  Brewer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Alice  S.  Cheyney. 

Edward  L.  Byers,  commissioner  of  labor,  Rhode  Island. 
Trigant  Burrow,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

C.  C.  Carstens,  executive  director  Child  Welfare  League  of  America. 
Victor  S.  Clark,  Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Kate  HoUaday  Claghorn,  New  York  School  for  Social  Work. 
Joanna  C.  Colcord,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Robert  C.  Dexter,  Boston,  Mass. 

Russell  J.  Eldridge,  State  director  of  employment,  New  Jersey. 
George  L.  Ford,  Federated  Churches,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 
George  G,  Groat,  University  of  Vermont. 
N.  KeUey,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Alfred  A.  Knopf,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Edward  D.  Lynde,  Associated  Charities,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Natalie  B.  Kimber,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Alvin  S.  Johnson,  New  School  for  Social  Research. 

E.  J.  Hutchinson,  Barnard  College. 
Howell  Hart,  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

F.  H.  Hankins,  Smith  College. 
Willystine  Goodsell,  Teachers  College. 

Charles  O.  Hardy,  The  Brookings  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Henry  R.  Linville,  Teacher's  Union. 
Sarah  Ivins,  New  York  School  of  Social  Work. 
Henry  W.  Lawrence,  Connecticut  College. 

Reynold  E.  Luhn,  Community  Welfare  League,  Holyoke,  Mass. 
E.  Glenn  Callen,  professor  of  sociology,  Nebraska  Wesleyan,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 
Henry  Pearce  Atkins,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Mary  E.  Boretz,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Ethelwynn  R.  Beckwith,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Bleecker  Marquette,  executive  secretary,  Cincinnati  Public  Health  Federation. 
P.  D.  Neislar,  Texarkana,  Ark. 
Norman  S.  Coleman,  Portland,  Oreg. 
Annetta  Dieckmann,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Louise  E.  Schultz,  superintendent  division,  women  and  children.  Industrial 
Commission  of  Minnesota. 

Clifford  Kirkpatrick,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Harry  W.  Laidler,  executive  director,  League  for  Industrial  Democracy. 
Bert  Robinson,  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Justus  R.  Moll,  Springfield,  Mo. 

E.  J.  Arnot,  Director,  The  Welfare  Building,  Pontiac,  Mich. 
Jessie  M.  Austin,  director  of  Vocational  Bureau,  Cicero,  111. 
Frederic  W.  Heinrichs,  Woodstock,  Conn. 

John  J.  Egan,  Connecticut  Federation  of  Labor,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

John  Hopkins  Hall,  jr..  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Richmond,  Va. 

Mrs.  M.  L.  West,  IJnited  States  Department  of  Labor,  Richmond,  Va. 

Frieda  S.  Miller,  Department  of  Labor,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Rose  Moriarity,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

F.  J.  Ohern,  president,  St.  Mary's  College,  Kansas. 
Emma  T.  Parsons,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Anna  B.  Pratt,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Mrs.  T.  S.  Adams,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
J.  Howard  Branson,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Raymond  G.  Fuller,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Paul  L.  Benjamin,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Margaret  C.  Maule,  Bryn  M*iwr,  Pa. 
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Carol  Bates,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  * 

Roberta  Morgan,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Lewis  Brunham,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Irvin  E.  Deer,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Elizabeth  S.  Magee,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Walter  D.  Britt,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Charles  O.  Beals,  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Maine. 

Le  Roy  E.  Bowman,  Columbia  University. 

CO.  Fisher,  Wesleyan  University. 

Marion  K.  McKay,  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Francis  Tyson,  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Colston  E.  Warne,  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Hugh  M.  Fletcher,  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

John  M.  Ferguson  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

MoUie  Ray  Carroll,  Baltimore,  Md.    ■ 

Daniel  Brownlee,  executive  secretary,  Dayton  Council  of  Churches. 

C.  W.  Garrett,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Elisha  M.  Friedman,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

G.  W.  Stephens,  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Frank  T.  Carlton,  Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

E.  Tallmadge  Root,  executive  secretary,  Massachusetts  Federation  of  Churches, 
Boston,  Mass. 

R.  Creesy,  W^orcester,  Mass. 

G.  Norman  Falser,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Benjamin  E.  Martin,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Harold  L.  Stratton,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Oliver  R.  Cook,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Bennet  F.  Gordon,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Agnes  Hamilton,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Elinor  Blackman,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Marguerite  Marsh,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Asher  Achinstein,  New  York,  N.  Y.  t     •         xt 

Mary  Holmes  Stevens  Hayes,  director  Vocational  Service  for  Juniors,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Elizabeth  C.  AUing,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Katherine  F.  Frost,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hannah  H.  Woolston,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Margaret  Bliss,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Joseph  Reiner,  Chicago,  111. 

Miriam  V.  Ristine,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mary  E.  Samson,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Marian  F.  Warner,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

William  E.  Rodrigues,  Chicago,  III. 

Amelia  Sears,  United  Charities,  Chicago,  111. 
,  S.  E.  Simmonds,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
'  Elwood  Street,  director  Community  Chest,  Washington,  D.  C. 

John  M.  Trout,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

John  C.  W^ard,  Erie,  Pa. 

Olive  P.  Williams,  Washington,  D.  C. 

E.  G.  Woodbridge,  Portland,  Oreg. 
James  Elbert  Cutler,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Willard  E.  Hotchkiss,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 
Mrs.  Millie  R.  Trumbull,  Portland,  Oreg. 
Selah  Chamberlain,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
M.  J.  Karpf,  New  Y'ork,  N.  Y. 

Fay  B.  Karpf,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Frances  Naomi  Harrison,  New  York,  N.  Y.  r         ^r   ^ 

^  George  J.  Anderson,  president  The  Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Abraham  Cronback,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Lyford  P.  Edwards,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

F.  F.  Kenkel,  Director  of  Central  Bureau,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Eugene  L.  Fisk,  M.  D.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dorothy  C.  Kahn,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
David  R.  Craig,  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
.  Sidney  A.  Teller,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
.William  Thomson  Hanzsche,  Trenton. 
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Anna  S.  Burnhan,  Philadelphia,  Pa 
i-ucy  P.  Eastman,  New  York,  N   Y 
Anna  Blakiston  Day,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Elsie  M.  Files,  Portland,  Me. 
Ernest  G   Draper,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Laetitia  P.  Huston,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
J-  ?•  ^g^aldson,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

a  a  wtf„"g;'klaSi>Ta  ^r^^^-'^'"""-^  ^^-^-^  ^---«on  of  America. 

Lucf  cI?,r"v^arn,^?Ln^^^  °-  ^• 
ptfp^:^ii^^;,^-<"<>r'^  Counen  Of  Churches. 

&^  ^plkSS^XX^lT^^'^"  °'  ^'>"™'>--  Boston.  Mass. 
Bernard  J  Kothwell,  Boston,  mIss. 
Caroline  A.  Slotter,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Rebecca  G.  Smaltz,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

U^rp^^^^^l^*^-  Washin^on,  B.  C. 
Agnes  Lyall,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

W.  O.  Easton,  Executive   Y   M   P    a     pk:io^  i  u-     t» 
AJlon  Peebles,  Washington;  DC  '  ^''"**'«'P'»«.  ?«• 

^Manfred  Lilliefors,  jr.,  sexecutive  secretary,  Social  Welfare  League,  Reading 

^«'.^i^r&tr;s;t^^^^^^^^ 

¥°"'!  L-  Cooke,  New  Hope,  Pa. 
Joseph  Mayer,  Washington,  D.  C. 

W  Gal,''^t  Jnsr""^  °'  ^''""'«<''  ^^'-^O'  I'"--- 
^J.  D.  Williams,  Federal  director.  Industrial  Commission  of  Minnesota,  St.  Paul 

^^f^^^^^irh^^--'  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
^  A^r?'  ^®*<^n*an»  Hanover,  N.  H 

of  Wiscondn;  MatsZr'TV^"'''*'""'*  "'  ^°"°'°«^  ^'^  Anthropology,  University 

Simpson  College,  Indianola,  Iowa. 
^Kimball  ^oung.  Professor  of  Sociology,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison, 

me^nt^ServiceilwgfTD^k"'""*  ^""^  ^""^  ^'"^<'»'  United  States  Employ, 
ffi.'keut^r^'^ta'^f.^n&^er^''*  ^'""''^'  ^«  ^"««'-.  ^-^^■ 
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Louise  Stitt,  Department  of  Economics,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Charles  R.  Blunt,  commissioner  of  labor,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Arthur  J.  Todd,  Welfare  Council,  City  of  New  York. 

Wm.  O.  Weyforth,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  S.  Robinson,  chairman.  Department  of  Economics,  Carleton  College,  North- 
field,  Minn. 

F.  E.  Wolfe,  Economic  Research  Department,  Procter  &  Gamble  Co.,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Harry  H.  Willock,  Lillian,  Ala. 

S.  Colum  GilfiUan,  5623  Blackstone  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

Miss  Mary  P.  Wheeler,  General  Secretary,  United  Charities  of  St.  Paul,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 

George  A.  Miller,  president,  Omaha  Council  of  Churches,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

John  Lewis  Gillin,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

Prof.  Eugene  M.  Kayden,  head,  Department  of  Economics,  University  of  the 
South,  Sewanee,  Tenn. 

Frederick  A.  Bushee,  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo. 

Cecil  C.  North,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

E.  B.  Mittelman,  professor  of  economics,  Oregon  State  College,  Corvallis,  Greg. 

Charles  Wood,  1100  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Percy  S.  Straus,  151  West  Thirty-fourth  Street,  New  York  City. 

Henry  F.  Grady,  Leonard  Ascher,  Paul  S.  Taylor,  Louis  T.  Morgan,  A.  R. 
Mowbray,  Ralph  Cassady,  jr..  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Louis  N.  Robinson,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Thorsten  Sellin,  editor,  The  Annals,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Willard  L.  Thorp,  Department  of  Economics,  Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Whitney  Coombs,  professor  of  economics,  St.  Lawrence  University,  Canton, 
N.  Y. 

Jane  Howarth,  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Paul  Douglas,  University  of  Chicago  and  Swarthmore  (Pa.)  College. 

Sponsoring  committee,  aU  of  New  York:  David  C.  Adie,  John  B.  Andrews, 
Paul  F.  Brissenden,  Robert  E.  Chaddock,  Joseph  P.  Chamberlain,  Edward  T. 
Devine,  John  A.  Fitch,  Mary  B.  Gilson,  Shelby  M.  Harrison,  Sam  A.  Lewishon, 
Thomas  I.  Perkinson,  Harlow  S.  Person,  Henry  R.  Seager,  Mary  van  Kleeck, 
Lillian  D.  Wald,  Walter  M.  West,  Samuel  Joseph,  secretary. 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  this  to  you,  and  I  thank  you  very 
much  for  the  privilege  of  addressing  you.  "^ 

Senator  Wagner.  Miss  Frances  Perkins  is  our  next  speaker,  Mr. 
Chairman.  So  that  the  Committee  may  have  some  idea  of  the 
opportunities  Miss  Perldns  has  had  to  study  this  question,  I  will 
state  she  is  now  the  head  of  the  State  industrial  department,  which 
is  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  it  is  the  largest  and  the  most  impor- 
tant department  of  our  State  government.  There  are  some  3,000 
employees  to  carry  out  the  work  provided  by  the  labor  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York  and  the  workmen's  compensation  law. 

STATEMENT    BY   MISS   FRANCES   PERKINS,    INDUSTRIAL    COM- 
MISSIONER OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

Miss  Perkins.  I  am  one  of  those  unfortunate  public  officials  who 
were  obliged  to  face  distressed  men  and  women  out  of  work  with  some 
explanation  of  why  it  was  they  could  not  get  work,  and  what  the 
Government  was  contemplating  for  their  relief.  Under  those  cir- 
cumstances I  have  not  found  they  derive  much  comfort  out  of  the 
theory  of  the  rights  of  sovereign  States,  nor  the  intricacies  of  the 
economic  doctrine  of  laissez  faire.  Many  of  us  in  the  State  of  New 
York  have  held  out  the  hope  that  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
State  government  would  find  some  of  the  gross  solutions  for  the  prob- 
lems facing  them  as  individuals.  To  the  man  out  of  work,  the  prob- 
lem of  unemployment  is  perhaps  the  greatest  he  faces,  as  Mr.  Greea 
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told  you  this  morning.  I  think  enough  was  said  by  the  principal 
speakers  this  morning,  and  in  the  questions  asked  of  them  by  the 
Members  of  the  committee  this  morning,  to  make  it  clear  to  all  who 
are  sitting  here  this  afternoon,  that  the  problem  is  an  intricate  eco- 
nomical problem. 

There  are  a  number  of  economic  forces  which  are  contributing  to 
the  cause  of  present  unemployment;  and  a  number  of  problems  which 
make  it  difficult  to  find  adequate  means  for  the  prevention  or  the 
relief  of  unemployment. 

These  three  bills  which  Senator  Wagner  has  introduced  mto  the 
Senate,  taken  together,  from  what  seems  to  me  to  be  a  minimum 
program,  a  first  step  so  to  speak,  the  foundation  so  to  speak,  for  a 
suitable  program  of  Government  assistance  toward  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  prevention  and  relief  of  unemployment.  There  are  two 
separate  sets  of  activities  which  must  be  undertaken — one  looking  to 
relief  and  the  other  to  prevention. 

There  are  many  suggestions  which  can  be  made  or  have  been  made 
by  economists  and  expert  managers  of  industry  for  the  prevention  of 
unemployment  m  certain,  particular  industries,  but  not  on  a  nation- 
wide basis.  In  the  treatment  of  the  total  problem  we  need  the  co- 
operation of  the  Government  and  industrial  leadership  to  make  any 
adequate  progress.  We  have  today,  as  has  been  said  often,  the 
combination  of  three  types  of  nonemployment.  We  have  first  the 
technological  unemployment,  which  Mr.  Green  discussed  before  the 
committee  this  morning,  which  is  caused  by  the  displacement  of  men 
through  the  introduction  of  machinery. 

Then  we  have  the  seasonal  unemployment,  which  has  become 
heavy,  with  the  high  peak  of  unemployment  in  an  industry  at  one 
time,  and  a  period  of  low  depression  at  another.  That  condition  has 
characterized  some  of  our  American  industries.  Now,  in  the  season 
of  seasonal  depression  there  is  always  unemployment.  It  is  among 
those  workers  where  there  is  a  constant  fluctuation  in  employment — 
and  when  we  have  speakers,  as  we  had  here  refer  to  unemployment, 
as  "normal  unemployment,"  I  am  somewhat  distressed.  I  can  not 
conceive  of  the  tragedy  of  unemployment  appearing  as  ''normal"  to  a 
man  who  is  out  of  employment.  We  should  say,  probably,  the 
''habitual  unemployment"  in  a  given  community,  rather  than  the 
normal  unemployment.     Now,  that  can  be  corrected. 

This  unemployment  due  to  fluctuations  can  be  taken  care  of  largely 
by  the  individual  trades  and  industries  themselves;  and  there  is  now 
a  determined  demand,  or  a  determined  effort  on  the  part  of  the  more 
scientifically  managed  industries  of  the  United  States  to  do  what 
they  call  "ironing  out  the  curves"  in  the  production  Hne,  and  to  get 
the  industry  on  an  even  keel.  So  great  a  company  as  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Co.  set  before  a  Government  committee  the  other  day,  the 
exact  method  which  they  used  to  divide  their  production  for  the 
year  into  12  parts,  their  manufacturing  production,  taking  their 
annual  production  in  segments  of  12,  so  as  to  get  an  even  monthly 
production,  and  have  their  employees  continuously  employed. 

There  is  another  great  company,  the  Bausch  &  Lomb  Co.,  manu- 
facturers of  optical  instruments  and  quaUty  production.  They  are 
located  at  Rochester.  Now,  having  a  varied  and  diversified  business 
product,  by  the  means  they  have  put  into  operation,  they  are  able 
to  keep  the  same  number  of  men  at  work  continuously  throughout 
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the  twelve  months  of  the  years.  Both  of  these  companies,  the  East- 
man Kodak  Co.  and  the  Bausch-Lomb  Co.  have  told  us  their  payrolls 
have  not  varied  in  the  course  of  a  year  $300  in  any  given  month  in 
these  periods  of  depression  which  we  have  gone  through.  That  was 
corroborated  by  a  men's  clothing  company,  high  class  tailors,  in 
Style-Grade  clothing.  They  had  worked  out  a  system  and  had  given 
their  people  forty-eight  weeks  work  in  the  year,  and  they  had  only 
three  hundred  people  in  their  company,  a  paper  company  in  New 
York  State,  in  Troy.  And  there  are  many  thrilling  descriptions  that 
come  to  us  from  leading  industrialists  for  the  establishment  of  means 
to  prevent  unemployment  in  their  own  particular  industries. 

In  other  words,  capable  management  is  taking  the  problem  of  seas- 
onal unemployment  in  hand  in  a  scientific  way,  and  with  great  good- 
will, and  with  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  the  settlement  of  that 
problem  is  essential  for  the  health  of  the  whole  of  American  industry. 

I  think  it  is  obvious  to  every  one  who  has  studied  the  situation  over 
the  many  years  in  which  we  have  data,  that  prosperity  in  America,  in 
the  face  of  the  multitude  types  of  improved  machinery,  that  it  depends 
more  and  more  in  extending  the  consumer  market.  If  we  are  being 
able  by  mass  production,  to  manufacture  so  many  more  cameras  and 
high  class  overcoats  and  suits  and  shoes  and  stockings,  then  we  must 
find  a  place  to  sell  them.  We  must  have  an  extending  consumer 
market.  The  lowering  of  the  cost  of  production  on  these  mass-pro- 
duced goods  makes  it  possible  for  poorer  people  to  buy  them  and  it 
brings  into  the  consuming  class  of  the  public  the  wage  earners  of 
America.  So  you  see  the  problem  is  to  build  up  and  keep  up  the 
wage-earning  consumer  market,  and  maintain  the  American  level  in 
industry  and  in  living. 

Now,  as  I  said,  the  industrialist  himself  will  probably  manage  to 
iron  out  the  season  curves  in  production  and  get  rid  of  seasonal  unem- 
ployment in  industries  by  diversifying  production  and  by  securing 
advance  orders  and  paying  bonuses  on  advance  orders.  Procter  & 
Gamble  Co.  give  a  reduction  or  a  bonus  to  people  who  will  order  their 
soap  on  an  annual  basis,  and  so  that  they  can  have  some  basis  for  a 
stabilized  production  program. 

These  things  will  go  a  long  way  to  getting  rid  of  these  seasonal 
unemployment  periods;  and  in  that  way  the  Government  can  give  a 
great  deal  of  help  to  these  people  by  information  collected  in  a  national 
way. 

As  to  the  problem  of  technological  unemployment  the  industries 
can  do  much  toward  mitigating  technological  unemployment  by 
timing  the  introduction  of  new  devices  and  machinery  which  save 
labor,  with  the  object  of  seeing  that  they  are  introduced  at  the  time 
when  they  are  expanding.  That  is,  they  should  be  introduced  when 
the  industry  is  expanding. 

Many  employers  are  aware  of  that  fact  and  will  testify  they  hAve 
introduced  their  labor-saving  machinery  and  devices  in  such  a  way 
as  to  take  up  the  natural  falling  off  in  the  number  of  employees,  who 
leave  their  employment. 

In  this  attempt  the  Government  should  assist  industry  by  supply- 
ing industry  with  information;  with  work  that  can  be  brought  into 
play  at  the  proper  times  to  take  up  the  slack  in  employment,  the  slack 
m  technological  employment.  Ajid,  with  the  assistance  which  may 
come  to  an  industry,  where  the  worker  is  displaced  through  unemploy- 
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ment  in  that  particular  industry,  of  finding  other  and  suitable  forms 
of  work. 

On  the  problem  of  cylical  unemployment,  no  one  has  dared  to  say 
that  we  wm  find  a  preventive  of  these  returning  tunes  of  business, 
and  therefore  -of  industrial  depression.  They  are  frequently  due  to 
world  economic  conditions,  and  are  not  within  the  control  of  the  local 
Government,  or  a  set  of  industrialists.  Nevertheless,  by  taking 
thought  of  the  situation,  and  by  cooperation  between  the  Government 
and  the  industrialists,  it  would  seem  we  could  shorten  the  length  of 
that  period  of  depression,  and  decrease  the  depth  of  that  depression, 
so  that  we  need  not  go  so  deep  into  it  without  some  artificial  stimula- 
tion, nor  so  long  endured. 

This  now  brings  us  to  the  point  of  considering  what  value  these 
three  bills  introduced  by  Senator  Wagner  have  for  carrying  out  the 
Government's  part  of  the  program. 

In  the  first  place  we  have  the  bill  for  collecting  statistical  informa- 
tion. That  is  invaluable,  as  it  gives  everyone  studying  the  problem 
the  necessary  knowledge  upon  which  to  proceed.  There  appears  to 
be  no  competent  objection  to  that  particular  bill. 

The  bill  for  creating  an  appropriate  reserve  for  public  works  is  vital. 
At  the  exact  moment  when  private  industrial  employment  begins  to 
falter,  whether  due  to  the  recession  of  technological  unemployment 
or  other  cause,  the  public  works  program  can  be  put  into  play  just 
as  soon  as  the  collectors  of  the  statistics  begin  to  see  there  is  a  falling 
off  of  industry  in  this  or  in  that  localitv.  They  can  be  introduced,  a 
little  at  a  time,  the  construction  on  these  public  works,  to  take  up 
the  unemployed  persons  thrown  out  of  employment  by  these  periods 
seaspnal  or  technological  unemployment.  And  when  there  is  a 
cychcal  depression  of  the  world  they  can  shorten  the  depth  of  that 
period  of  depression  as  well  as  the  duration  of  it  through  this  channel 
of  aid. 

Let  us  consider  if  out  of  the  three  million  men  Mr.  Green  said  are 
now  out  of  work  to-day — I  think  his  estimate  is  based  on  trade-union 
figures,  and  does  not  give  a  complete  picture;  I  think  it  is  nearer 
5,000,000  that  are  out  of  employment.  We  have  no  idea  of  what  the 
true  number  is.  But,  taking  his  figure,  out  of  that  3,000,000  men,  say 
Tve  can  put  1,000,000  of  them  to  work  on  public  works  for  say  15  days, 
eight  hours  a  day,  and  at  the  regular  rate  of  wages,  five  days  a  week. 
Right  away  you  bring  into  play  a  ''spenders  brigade" — this  spenders 
brigade  of  1,000,000  people,  they  would  demand  products,  and  in  a 
moment,  you  would  have  a  demand  for  1,000,000  pairs  of  shoes,  and 
probably  5,000,000  pairs  of  socks,  and  3,000,000  shirts,  and  a  milhon 
suits  of  clothes,  to  say  nothing  of  the  clothing  and  bedding  and  other 
things  which  their  families  would  require. 

And  can  you  imagine  what  would  happen  to  the  clothing  industry 
when  orders  for  a  million  suits  were  thrown  to  them,  or  the  knitting 
industry  when  orders  for  5,000,000  pairs  of  socks  came  to  them,  and 
so  on  down  the  line  of  the  things  that  would  be  consumed  by  this 
spenders  brigade?  Incidently  the  mills  would  begin  to  work  when 
these  people  started  out  to  buy  stockings  and  they  will  take  their  time 
to  buy  other  necessities  for  themselves,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  in  a 
short  time  the  depression  is  over. 

After  all,  the  whole  thing  is  a  circle  and  starting  motion  at  one  point, 
it  is  transmitted  to  the  adjacent  points,  and  then  the  whole  circle 
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gets  into  motion.  Public  works  should  be  constructed,  with  that 
borne  in  mind,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Executive  they  would  be, 
for  we  need  only  to  give  work  on  public  works  to  these  men  who  are 
joining  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  in  order  to  stimulate  industrial 
processes  enormously. 

Now,  through  the  activities  of  the  Public  Employment  Bureau, 
you  would  get  first  the  knowledge  of  where  the  opportunities  for 
employment  exist.  I  think  it  can  not  be  too  strongly  said,  that  the 
gentleman  who  raised  the  questions  this  morning  of  the  possibility 
of  the  employment  service  making  jobs  w^here  there  are  no  jobs  is 
answered  by  that.  It  is  the  duty  of  those  in  the  public  service  to 
analyze  the  industrial  situation  at  all  times  of  any  community,  so  as 
to  know  exactly  the  state  industries  are  in;  and  if  a  machine  throws 
glass-blowers  out  of  work,  he  will  know  other  economical  trades  which 
are  requiring  workmen  similarly  skilled  and  intelligent  where  there 
is  an  expansion  program  going  on  at  the  same  time. 

I  think  there  should  be  a  beginning,  a  trade  beginning,  so  that  men 
and  boys  will  have  more  than  one  line  of  industry  in  which  they  are 
skilled,  more  than  one  skill,  so  that  they  can  pass  from  one  job  to 
another.  More  and  more  the  employers  are  recognizing  that  they  must 
give  their  men  two  skills  and  keep  them  up.  The  Government  vn]l 
be  aware  of  and  alert  too  to  the  opportunities  which  may  come  to  the 
man  who  had  been  a  first-class  mechanic  and  who  was  laid  off  because 
the  trade  went  into  abeyance.  A  man  who  is  a  good  mechanic  in  one 
trade  can  be  put  into  other  trades  where  at  any  given  time  there  is 
expansion  going  on;  and  with  the  wage-earner  market  so  enlarged 
there  will  be  developed  the  various  services  and  the  luxury  trades  to 
give  employment  to  these  people. 

Now  as  to  the  work  of  the  Public  Employment  Service:  We  have 
to-day  a  public  employment  service  with  Federal  control;  and  I, 
who  administer  one  of  these  ofl[ices  in  the  State  of  New  York,  under 
Federal  control,  have  never  felt  there  was  the  least  bit  of  inhibition, 
or  the  least  bit  of  interference  with  State  rights  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  director.  There  has  been  harmony  and  unanimity  and 
cooperation.  * 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Are  you  under  the  civil  service  law? 

Miss  Perkins.  I  was  appointed  industrial  commissioner  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  not  by  the  civil  service. 
Mr.  Francis  I.  Jones  appointed  me  when  I  became  director.  He 
appointed  me  Federal  dii'ector  for  the  State  of  New  York.  That  is 
what  he  does  in  every  State — he  appoints  the  local  officer  as  the 
Federal  director.  All  of  the  subordinate  positions  are  in  the  civil 
service,  except  the  head  of  the  department. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Are  the  subordinates  paid  by  the  State  of  New 
York? 

Miss  Perkins.  Yes,  sir;  the  subordinates  are  all  paid  by  the  State 
of  New  York;  two  or  three  are  paid  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  The  subordinates  are  paid  and  are  serving  the 
State  of  New  York? 

Miss  Perkins.  No;  they  are  under  the  New  York  State  civil 
service  law,  and  they  take  their  examination  and  they  are  recognized 
and  given  the  designation  by  the  Federal  director,  as  special  agent, 
or  superintendent  or  assistant  superintendent;  and  in  that  way  they 
have  the  franking  privilege  which  we  get  through  the  Federal  director. 
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Mr.  LaGuardia.  The  subordinates  in  this  office  in  the  State  of 
New  York  are  liable  to  and  paid  by  the  State  of  New  York,  and  are 
under  the  State  civil  service  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York? 

Miss  Perkins.  Yes;  except  that  there  are  a  few  in  the  employ- 
ment bureau  who  are  employed  by  and  pad  by  the  Federal  director. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Are  they  under  the  civil  service? 

Miss  Perkins.  I  do  not  tnow;  they  are  emploved  by  and  paid  by 
the  Federal  director,  but  they  dove-tail  their  work  in  with  the  other 
people  of  the  department.  That  is  a  device  by  which  we  get  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  Federal  aid  for  the  Federal  employment  system. 
This  system  has,  nevertheless,  been  of  invaluable  aid  to  the  people 
of  the  State.  We  have  11  offices  in  the  State  and  we  have  built  up 
a  cooperative  system  with  the  help  of  the  municipal  and  private 
employment  offices  of  a  charitable  nature,  which  were  no-fee  taking 
offices. 

During  the  crises  we  have  transferred  some  of  the  people  in  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  these  offices  temporarily,  and  this  is  to 
show  what  can  be  done  by  cooperation  between  the  State  and  the 
city  and  the  private  enterprises. 

We  have  been  able  to  step-up  the  rate  of  placement,  so  that  our 
average  placement,  which  was  3,000  per  month,  until  the  1st  of 
February,  when  it  began  to  go  up,  and  in  the  month  of  May  we 
placed  10,000,  and  all  by  setting-up  a  clearing  house  and  collaborat- 
ing on  the  jobs  daily.  Every  afternoon  by  3  o'clock,  through  tele- 
phone communication  and  by  mail,  we  clear  up  over  the  State,  we 
clear  up  all  our  orders  for  jobs. 

So,  if  there  were  novelty  workers  who  make  pocket-books  and 
things  of  that  kind,  needed  in  the  city  of  Rochester,  and  there  were 
none  at  hand  there,  we  can  send  them  from  Albany,  Syracuse  and 
New  York  City,  or  other  parts  of  the  State,  to  Rochester  to  fill 
those  places. 

This  has  brought  inestimable  help  to  the  men  who  wanted  to  go 
to  a  job. 

Moreover,  these  bureaus  after  getting  men  for  positions  for  which 
they  have  been  trained,  they  will  take  a  man  who  was  a  bricklayer 
for  the  last  10  years  and  whom  they  learn  or  discover  has  learned  at 
some  time  of  his  life  a  section  of  the  printer's  trade  when  a  boy,  or  some 
other  skilled  trade;  and  they  take  him  and  by  a  development  of  his 
knowledge  and  experience  in  that  line  he  may  be  fitted  for  a  trade  in 
which  there  is  not  a  lack  of  employment,  or  where  he  can  fill  in  his 
seasonal  slacks.  In  other  words,  the  development  of  these  bureaus 
offers  an  invaluable  service  to  industry  and  industrial  workers,  without 
regard  to  State  lines  or  boundaries.  For  it  is  more  and  more  true 
that  industry  does  not  regard  State  lines. 

We  have  plants,  industrial  plants  in  the  State  of  New  York,  that 
have  other  plants  or  branch  plants  in  New  Jersey  or  Pennsylvania, 
and  their  head  men  are  always  going  back  and  forth  from  one  to  the 
head  of  the  other,  thus  passing  from  one  State  to  the  other.  Why 
should  not  the  citizens  of  Boston  work  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  when 
work  is  slack  in  Boston  and  plentiful  in  Philadelphia,  in  their  own 
trade?  And  why  should  they  not  know  of  the  fact  that  there  is  work 
in  their  line  in  plenty  in  a  near-by  city? 

That  is  what  this  exchange  is  for.  It  will  not  make  jobs  where 
there  are  no  jobs;  but  coupled  up  with  the  other  programs  and  the 
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programs  for  the  stabilization  of  employment  which  are  being  pro- 
moted by  intelligent  employers;  it  seems  a  very  valuable  aid  to  solve 
one  of  the  problems  of  unemployment. 

Senator  Wagner.  Dr.  William  T.  Foster,  coauthor  of  the  work 
The  Road  to  Plenty,  who  has  long  been  a  student  of  economic  ques- 
tions, and  one  who  has  written  a  great  deal  upon  economic  subjects, 
is  our  next  speaker. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  WILUAM  T.  FOSTER 

Mr.  Foster.  Since  the  morning  meeting  of  this  committee,  I 
have  heard  some  objections  to  these  three  bills  which  are  held  by 
some  of  these  gentlemen  connected  with  the  administration  and  by 
others,  which  are  widely  known. 

Mr.  Michener.  Suggested  by  whom? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  can  not  go  into  that. 

Mr.  Michener.  I  would  like  to  know. 

Mr.  Foster.  Then,  sir,  I  am  mistaken;  it  is  not  widely  known. 

Mr.  Michener.  If  it  is  a  fact  worth  mentioning  here,  it  is  proper 
and  well  for  the  committee  to  know  that.  You  should  withdraw 
the  statement  or  ampUfy  it. 

Mr.  Foster.  I  will  withdraw  it,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  Michener.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Celler.  Aie  not  the  newspapers  written  so  that  we  find  some 
high  in  authority  in  opposition  to  bUls? 

Mr.  Michener.  We  are  hearing  you  and  you  come  here  as  an  expert 
on  such  matters. 

Mr.  Foster.  I  had  no  idea  I  would  be  asked  to  mention  names. 

Since  the  meeting  this  morning  I  have  heard  these  objections  made 
to  the  bill.  The  chief  objection  I  have  heard  is  that  the  bills  as  a 
whole  are  trivial  and  do  not  go  very  far.  $150,000,000  is  only  a 
drop  in  the  bucket,  and  it  is  not  of  much  significance.  Now,  in 
introducing  what  I  have  to  say  on  that  subject,  I  want  to  say  some- 
thing for  two  minutes  on  economical  theory.  You  will  see  diiectly, 
in  answer  to  the  questions  of  whether  these  bills  are  merely  a  drop 
in  the  bucket,  and  it  will  answer  partly  the  question  of  a  member 
of  the  committee  as  to  whether  these  bills  are  fundamental.  Do 
they  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  subject? — I  answer.  Yes,  they  do. 

Are  they  comprehensive  answers  to  the  whole  problem? — No,  they 
are  not.     But  they  are  at  the  bottom  and  essential  and  fundamental. 

You  must  do  this  much  no  matter  what  else  you  do.  That  is 
what  I  mean  by  saying  the  three  bills  are  fundamental.  In  ampU- 
fication  of  that  I  will  take  you  into  the  change  which  has  come  over 
the  entire  economical  theory  in  recent  years. 

A  few  years  ago  in  the  hospitals  of  the  country  after  an  operation 
the  surgeons  always  spoke  of  the  usual  amount  of  pus  it  was  supposed 
a  patient  would  have  to  have  taken  from  him,  and  it  was  supposed 
then  that  the  patient  had  first  to  get  worse  before  he  could  get  better. 
The  germs  were  regarded  as  undesirable  aliens,  and  no  attempt  was 
made  to  reduce  their  quota. 

At  the  same  time  we  have  heard  for  generations  the  phrase  'Hhe 
usual  amount  of  unemployment.''  It  was  that  to  which  Miss  Perkins 
has  objected  in  connection  with  the  complaisant  acceptance  of  "the 
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usual  amount  of  unemployment."     We  have  always  talked  as  if 
nothmg  could  be  done  about  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  heard  for  generations  the  words  "the 
uusual  amount  of  unemployment."  We  have  supposed  that  evils  had 
to  grow  worse  before  business  coidd  grow  better.  It  was  what  was 
referred  to  as  the  economics  of  original  sin.  Some  writers  have  tried 
to  show  it  was  due  to  the  spots  on  the  sun. 

The  economics  of  original  sin  is  what  I  would  call  the  economics  of 
despair.  It  is  the  economics  which  have  been  dominant  for  genera- 
tions; and  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  nothing  has  been  done  hitherto 
by  governments  in  a  constructive  way  toward  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  unemployment. 

Great  talk  has  been  made  about  the  necessity  of  action  and  reaction. 
In  recent  years  we  have  arrived  at  a  different  expression  of  economics. 
It  is  the  economics  of  faith;  faith  in  the  capacity  of  men  to  use  their 
reason  to  control  their  economic  destiny. 

Now,  why  do  I  give  this  long  introductory?  It  is  an  attempt  to 
point  out  that  these  three  bills  are  of  more  significance  than  most 
people  reahze.  They  are  expressions  of  the  abandonment  of  eco- 
nomics of  onginal  sin  and  despair.  They  are  expressions  of  the 
opinion  that  we  can  do  something  about  it.  We  do  not  have  to  sit 
around  and  watch  business  conditions  go  from  bad  to  worse*  before 
we  can  make  them  better.  ' 

That  is  why  I  say  that  these  are  not  simplv  trivial.  You  may  say, 
for  example,  as  I  heard  said  to-day,  that  $150,000,000  provided  for 
emergency  public  works  is  merely  a  drop  in  the  bucket.  It  would 
provide  for  300,000  men  employment  for  100  davs  at  $5  a  day.  Even 
so,  to  each  of  these  300,000  men  who  can  go  through  a  winter  unem- 
ployed, it  is  not  a  drop  in  the  bucket.  It  is  very  important  to  them. 
Under  the  bill  this  is  appropriated  by  advance  planning  at  a  time 
when  it  is  but  a  measure  of  prevention.  So  it  provides  also  for  the 
employment  of  other  men.  But  that  is  not  the  biggest  thing  about 
this  bill.  The  biggest  thing  about  this  bill  is  that  for  the  first  time 
m  history  we  have  recognition  of  the  principle  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  may  in  its  expenditures  for  the  conduct  of  its 
own  business,  take  into  account  the  conditions  of  business  in  general 
Mr,  Celler.  This  $150,000,000  is  in  excess  of  and  in  addition  to 
all  the  other  appropriations? 

Mr.  Foster.  The  bill  provides  only  that  this  $150,000,000  shall  be 
expended  in  reference  to  business  conditions  as  shown  by  indexes  of 
unemployment,  etc. 

Mr.  Celler.  There  would  be  this  in  addition  to  other  employment? 
Mr.  Foster.  If  the  bill  is  unsound  in  principle  it  should  not  pass. 
If  It  is  sound  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  extended  from 
time  to  time  to  other  Federal  appropriations  which  are  subject  to 
allocation.  As  far  as  visible  the  principle  could  be  applied  to  other 
appropriations  of  the  Government. 

Furthermore,  it  is  only  carrying  out  in  the  realm  of  public  business, 
what  President  Hoover  last  fall  urged  private  business  to  carry  out. 
He  called  in  the  officers  of  pubhc  utilities  and  railroads  and  other 
pubUc  bodies,  and  other  large  corporations,  and  urged  them  in  their 
appropriations  to  take  account  of  business  fluctuations,  to  appropriate 
more  money  when  business  needed  more  wages;  less  money  in  time  of 
boom,  when  there  was  less  need  for  wages  to  be  spent  for  consumers 
goods. 
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He  urged  that  not  only  upon  private  business,  but  also  upon  the 
States,  and  the  local  municipal  governments  to  take  account  of  this 
principle  in  local  appropriations. 

If  that  is  sound  policy  for  private  business,  and  for  State  and  local 
governmental  business,  it  is  sound  for  the  Federal  Government. 
And  that  is  embodied  in  this  particular  group  of  bills. 

Mr.  Montague.  Does  that  mean  that  an  appropriation  made  for 
a  public  building  should  be  held,  and  then  expend  it,  or  would  you  go 
on  with  it  irrespective  of  the  general  economic  conditions  of  the 
country? 

Mr.  Foster.  Do  you  mean  under  the  terms  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  Montague.  I  referred  to  your  statement.  I  am  not  here  to 
find  any  fault  with  it.  I  want  to  understand  you.  I  understood  you 
to  say  that  the  public  moneys  for  public  purposes  and  public  works, 
of  one  form  or  another,  should  be  carried  on  over  a  long  period  with 
a  view  to  initiating  and  completing  structures  here,  with  regard  to 
the  state  of  employment  or  unemployment? 

Mr.  Foster.  That  is  the  general  principle  of  which  I  am  speaking; 
that  so  far  as  feasible  public  expenditures  should  be  made  with 
reference  to  the  conditions  and  the  chances  of  business  in  general. 

Mr.  Montague.  I  want  you  to  go  to  Richmond,  Va.,  my  city,  and 
make  an  address  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Foster.  Now,  this  brings  me  to  the  question  of  whether  this 
whole  program  is  really  a  national  problem.  It  certainly  is  a  national 
problem  for  the  reasons  mentioned.  That  we  can  not  take  up  the 
slack  of  unemployment  at  any  time  as  readily  and  as  quickly  and 
economically  as  we  otherwise  could,  unless  we  can  move  the  workers 
across  the  State  lines.  And  it  is  a  national  problem  in  this  respect, 
that  it  demands  national  leadership.  No  organization  in  the  United 
States  is  large  enough  or  powerful  enough  for  this  leadership.  If 
we  did  not  know  that  to  be  true  theoretically,  we  would  know  it 
to  be  true  from  the  fact  that  no  such  leadership  has  been  taken  by 
the  States  or  the  municipalities,  nor  private  industry  nor  business, 
when  business  depression  threatened. 

No  such  leadership  was  underway  after  the  depression  of  last  fall, 
when  the  Federal  Government  took  such  leadership.  Such  leader- 
ship is  necessary,  as  no  one  can  so  appeal  to  the  entire  country  as  the 
the  Federal  Government.  No  agency  in  the  United  States;  no  com- 
bination has  the  power  to  collect  the  necessary  information  to  carry 
out  such  a  program.  That  is  the  reason  for  the  bill  presented  by 
Senator  Wagner,  calling  for  the  collection  and  the  spread  of  infor- 
mation in  relation  to  employment  is  necessary. 

Private  interests  are  incapable  of  collecting  that  information. 
The  information  from  such  agencies  would  be  received  with  suspicion 
as  to  its  source.  Local  leadership  is  not  sufficient,  as  we  can  see 
from  the  present  conditions.  Business  as  far  as  I  can  see,  from  a 
definite  and  sustained  effort  to  improve  the  business  trend  for  the 
last  six  months,  has  not  improved  so  that  it  is  noticeable  in  actual 
statistics.  Business  does  not  get  better.  It  will  not  get  better  in 
my  judgment  without  more  powerful  and  definite  action  to  make  it 
better  than  we  are  getting  at  the  present  time. 

I  do  not  say  the  passage  of  these  bills  will  cure  this.  They  are 
a  part  of  a  necessary,  constructive  program.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  have  a  program  and  these  three  things  are  the  necessary 
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start.  Whether  more  or  less  should  be  done  is  the  question.  That 
this  should  be  done  there  is  no  question 

And  in  conclusion,  my  remarks  as  to  the  theory  which  has  come  now 
over  the  condition  of  economics  generally,  I  would  say,  that  although 
economists  in  the  past  used  to  talk  of  the  usual  volume  of  unemploy- 
ment, and  think  there  was  nothing  you  could  do  about  it,  I  wish  to 
say  that  these  views  are  exploded  to-day,  and  in  their  place  has  come 
the  economics  of  faith;  and  the  evidence  of  the  part  of  faith  in  eco- 
nomics is  shown  in  the  petition  which  was  read  to  you  to-day. 

Prof.  Paul  Douglas  who  will  speak  to  you  here  to-day  knows  at 
least  200  of  the  leading  professional  economists  in  the  United  States, 
and  I  do  not  know  of  one  single  one  who  is  opposed  to  the  conditions 
or  the  principles  taken  up  in  these  bills.  They  are  fundamentally 
sound. 

Senator  Wagner.  Our  next  speaker  is  Prof.  Paul  Douglas,  who  was 
formerly  a  professor  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  he  is  now  con- 
nected with  Swarthmore  College,  of  Swarthmore,  Pa.  He  is  well 
known  through  his  fine  work  on  economics  entitled  ''Real  Wages." 

STATEMENT    OF    PBOF.    PAUL    DOUGLAS,    OF    SWABTHMORE 

COLLEGE,  SWABTHMORE,  PA. 

Professor  Douglas.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee, 
I  think  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  which  one  of  the  bills  (S.  3060) 
would  bring,  would  be  to  pool  the  general  labor  supplv,  and  reduce  the 
number  of  workers  which  individual  businesses  think  at  the  present 
time  it  is  oecessaiy  to  maintain  on  part  time  that  they  may  have  a 
reserve  for  peak  periods.  In  other  words,  it  would  lessen  the  indi- 
vidual labor  suppUes  by  pooUng  them  into  one  general  supply.  I 
think  I  can  make  clear  the  saving  this  method  would  afford,  by  taking 
my  example  from  the  work  of  the  longshoremen  on  the  docks. 

As  you  know,  work  on  the  docks  is  irregular  and  fluctuates  from 
dock  to  dock.  Taking  such  a  harbor  as  that  of  New  York,  you  have 
10  big  steamship  companies,  and  on  the  least  busy  day  each  company 
needs  to  employ  only  40  men  during  the  week ;  but  on  the  busiest  day 
of  the  week  each  company  needs  100  men.  But  the  days  of  the  week 
when  each  company  is  busiest  do  not  coincide.  So  that  on  the  days 
in  the  week  on  which  there  is  the  least  business  in  the  harbor  as  a 
whole,  there  would  be  employed  not  400  men,  but  500  men;  and, 
similarly,  on  the  day  when  there  is  maximimi  employment  in  the  har- 
bor there  will  not  be  employed  1 ,000  men,  but,  say  700  men.  In  other 
words,  on  the  busy  day  during  the  week  you  will  have  300  men  unem- 
ployed, because  each  firm  will  try  to  maintain  100  men  on  its  own 
labor  reserve  in  order  to  serve  it  when  its  peak  day  comes.  Then 
those  100  men  will  be  there  for  them.  And  so  it  will  be  with  each  firm 
or  company,  each  will  try  to  maintain  its  own  labor  reserve.  Whereas, 
if  you  have  a  central  employment  office,  such  as  they  have  in  England 
at  Liverpool,  and  such  as  Germany  has  at  Hamburg,  each  firm  or 
company  could  have  40  men,  and  therefore  400  men  would  be  em- 
ploTed  all  the  time.  And  then  you  would  have  300  reserve  men  and 
and  not  600  attached  to  the  central  employment  ofl&ce,  who  could  be 
sent  to  the  individual  docks  on  their  busy  day. 

That  experiment  has  been  worked  out  in  this  country  in  the  far 
west  in  the  city  of  Seattle,  with  the  result  that  a  small  number  of 
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men  was  able  to  handle  the  business  of  a  larger  number  of  men  on 
the  docks. 

This  may  decrease  the  number  of  men  employed,  you  may  say; 
instead  of  having  1,000  men  partially  employed  all  the  time  as  at 
present,  you  would  have  400  fully  employed  and  300  partially  em- 
ployed, and  a  further  300  squeezed  out  into  other  mdustries,  who 
would  be  unemployed;  but  the  last  300  men  would  then  be  engaged 
in  producing  other  products. 

Mr.  SuMNERs.  There  would  be  a  consuming  power,  you  say, 
waiting  for  them?  Where  will  the  300  be  that  were  squeezed  oiit 
altogether  when  other  industries  likewise  are  dropping  them? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Let  us  suppose  in  this  harbor  you  had  formerly  600 
men,  500  being  your  minimum  number  employed  and  700  the 
maximum,  which  would  make  an  average  of  600.  And  suppose  they 
were  working  5  days  a  week  at  $6  a  day,  then  their  weekly  pay  roll  is 
$18,000.  Now,  let  us  suppose  there  are  1,000  men  in  the  harbor, 
then  their  weekly  average  would  be  $18  a  week,  now,  you  have  not 
increased  the  total  amount  of  work  in  the  harbor.  But  something 
has  happened;  and  what  is  it  that  has  happened?  You  have  $18,000 
now  shared  among  700  workers,  so  that  they  would  now  earn  on  an 
average  $26  a  week,  by  dividing  the  $18,000  among  700  men,  you 
would  get  $26  a  week.  Therefore,  each  person  employed  would 
receive  $8  more  each  week  than  he  had  before;  and  there  would  be 
700  people  employed  who  would  have  this  $8  a  week  more  than  they 
had  before,  or  fifty-six  himdred  dollars  more  purchasing  power, 
coming  from  their  fuller  employment,  and  that  would  create  oppor- 
tunities, that  increase  demand  for  products  for  those  who  were 
squeezed  out. 

Mr.  Summers.  Where  are  those  300  people  now  who  got  squeezed 
out  and  who  are  getting  no  money  at  all? 

Mr.  Douglas.  In  the  first  place  we  should  have  employment 
agencies  to  direct  them  to  the  opportunities  for  employment  which 
will  come  in  the  various  industries  from  the  expenditure  of  the 
increased  purchasing  power  of  the  other  700. 

Mr.  SuMNERS.  Yes;  but  how  are  the  300  fellows  who  had  jobs 
and  were  squeezed  out  in  times  of  depression  like  these  to  get  jobs? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Do  you  deny  that  $5,600  more  will  be  in  the 
pockets  of  those  remaining  employed? 

Mr.  SuMNERS.  No,  indeed;  but  what  about  the  300  who  were 
squeezed  out  of  their  jobs  and  who  have  no  money  in  their  pockets? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Well,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  this  question: 
What  will  they  do  with  the  money,  this  $5,600  extra  purchasing  power 
which  the  700  who  are  employed  now  have  in  addition  to  what  they 
formerly  had?     You  must  see  they  will  either  spend  it  or  save  it. 

Mr.  SuMNERS.  Suppose  they  do;  but  what  about  the  300  of  that 
number  aho  are  now  unemployed — getting  no  money? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  say  that  it  would  be  better  to  have  the  700  men 
more  fully  employed  than  1,000  men  on  partial  employment,  even 
more  full  employed  than  1,000  men  on  partial  employment.  Even 
if  300  were  thrown  out  of  employment  entirely,  that  fact  at  least 
would  identify  the  shortcomings — this  fact  that  there  are  300  men 
out  of  employment. 

Mr.  SuMNERS.  I  do  not  know  that  I  quite  appreciate  your  pomt. 
You  say  it  is  not  better  for  1,000  men  to  get  a  smaller  wage  than  700 
to  have  the  full  wage  and  300  idle? 
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Mr.  Douglas.  I  say  it  would  be  better  to  concentrate  the  employ- 
ment on  the  700  men,  even  though  it  squeezed  300  out  of  jobs,  and 
then  marshal  your  machinery  to  get  jobs  for  the  other  300  who  were 
squeezed  out. 

But  then,  I  am  primarily  interested  in  this:  Won^t  there  be  in- 
creased employment  for  those  squeezed  out  of  work  by  the  fact  that 
the  others  have  more  purchasing  power,  more  money  to  spend? 

Mr.  SuMNERs:  I  admit  in  times  of  great  economical  depression 
and  believe  that  it  would  be  better  for  1,000  men  to  have  shorter 
hours,  shorter  hours  for  the  larger  group,  than  for  a  portion  of  them 
to  have  full  time  and  the  others  no  working  time. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Normally  it  would  be  best  to  squeeze  out  the  water, 
and  release  the  other  men  for  other  industries,  confident  that  the 
increased  purchasing  power  of  those  employed  full  time  will  sooner 
or  later  emerge  and  show  itself  in  the  need  for  increased  industrial 
production  to  meet  the  increased  expenditures  of  those  fully  employed. 

This  illustration  I  have  given  for  the  docks  presents  in  a  mangified 
form  the  tendency  which  exists  throughout  industry  when  you  have 
centralized  employment  agencies.  The  business  fluctuates  and  the 
men  will  try  to  build  up  the  business  by  several  passing  out  of  employ- 
ment, so  that  when  work  does  come,  they  know  where  to  get  these 
men  and  put  them  on  who  are  only  dangling. 

Lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  worker  operates  in  the  same 
way.  We  have  all  over  the  country  excess  reserves  at  factory  gates, 
who  have  pooled  and  they  are  thrown  together  and  in  that  way,  they 
can  diminish  the  consequent  employment  increase.  That  is  the  first 
great  argument  for  any  such  bill  as  this.  And  the  central  system  of 
employment  exchanges  will  be  a  gain  as  it  will  keep  labor  from  tramp- 
ing from  one  factory  gate  to  another  seeking  work.  When  employers 
have  to  keep  this  individual  reserve,  that  means  they  generally  have 
some  regular  and  steady  workers;  men  who  can  depend  on  jobs  day 
after  day  and  month  after  month;  and  they  have  workers  knowing 
that  their  work  may  be  temporary,  and  that  they  may  almost  at  any 
time  be  in  need  of  other  employment. 

Now,  a  central  system  of  employment  which  would  enable  employers 
to  know  that  they  can  get  workers  from  this  central  place  would  be 
an  advantage.  It  would  concentrate  employment;  steady  their  work; 
and  increase  the  efficiency  of  them,  and  take  off  the  cost  of  recruiting. 

Mr.  SuMNERs.  With  an  organization  such  as  you  have  indicated, 
labor  would  lose,  from  the  point  of  view  of  knowing  whether  or  not  to 
employ  or  contract,  and  to  know  where  they  were  going.  It  is  much 
the  same  as  sending  out  goods  on  prior  orders  or  prior  sale,  as  con- 
trasted with  sending  a  shipload  of  goods  out  to  some  point  and  trying 
to  get  sales  for  them  after  they  arrive. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Men  differ  from  commodities  in  this,  that  they  can 
refuse  the  job  and  commodities  can  not  refuse  the  purchaser.  The 
employment  exchange  forwards  men  to  an  employer  to  be  considered 
by  the  exployer,  and  the  employer  may  then  reject  them  or  accept 
them,  although  in  the  case  of  sending  them  from  one  city  to  another, 
such  as  from  Albany  to  Rochester  or  Buffalo,  there  will  have  to  be 
some  arrangement  made  to  cover  the  cost  of  transportation. 

Mr.  Celler.  How  about  the  families  of  these  working  men?  Do 
they  migrate  with  them? 
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Mr.  Douglas.  They  could.  Of  course,  generally  speaking,  single 
men  are  much  more  migratory  in  their  habits  than  married  men,  and 
then  the  automobile  of  to-day,  its  wide  use,  has  made  migration  much 
more  feasible  than  where  railroad  fares  had  to  be  considered.  Of 
course,  it  would  only  move  men  who  wished  to  go  to  the  new  place  in 
search  of  prospective  work,  which  was  being  offered  in  other  cities. 

Mr.  SuMNERs.  Down  in  my  country  the  people  used  to  ship 
perishable  goods  to  conmaission  markets  on  consignment,  and  when 
they  arrived  at  these  markets  they  would  be  under  great  expense  of 
refrigeration  and  the  waste  through  deterioration;  but  now  they 
have  abandoned  that  plan  and  they  try  to  get  sales  in  advance  of 
shipments.  I  am  not  now  speaking  as  an  ''economist"  but  merely 
from  the  viewpoint  of  plain  horse  sense. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  am  speaking  of  men  moving  from  one  city,  where 
there  is  no  employment,  to  other  cities  where  there  is  employment 
to  be  had,  and  where  you  have  a  centralized  system  of  labor  clearance 
in  the  different  States. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  It  is  your  idea  that  the  way  to  relieve  the 
imemployment  situation  is  to  employ  part  of  the  labor  all  the  time — 
or  is  it  your  idea  to  employ  all  the  labor  part  of  the  time? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  would  say  that  ultimately  we  should  employ  all 
labor  all  the  time. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  From  what  you  have  said  I  am  trying  to  find 
out  whether  it  is  your  idea  to  relieve  the  unemployment  situation, 
whether  it  was  better  to  employ  part  of  the  labor  all  of  the  time,  or 
all  of  the  labor  a  part  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  would  say  that  with  unemployment  which  exists 
in  prosperous  times,  it  is  better  to  squeeze  out  the  water  and  get  some 
people  who  would  not  have  any  work  at  the  jobs  they  previously  had, 
so  that  they  could  be  placed  in  jobs  where  they  could  work  all  the 
time. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes;  but  I  am  asking  you  what  your  idea  is  from 
what  you  have  said  to  this  committee.  Now,  to  relieve  this  situation, 
are  you  advocating  and  using  the  illustrations  you  made  a  while  ago, 
are  you  advocating  the  use  of  part  of  the  labor  all  of  the  time  to  relieve 
the  unemployment  situation? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  think  you  are  unintentionally  putting  me  in  a 
position  where  my  answer  will  seem  heartless  and  cruel.  I  say:  If 
it  is  a  choice  of  giving  1,000  men  partial  employment  as  against  keep- 
mg  700  men  fully  employed,  with  the  other  300  released  for  other 
work  elsewhere;  I  would  choose  the  second  alternative. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Your  idea  would  be  to  keep  all  of  your  labor 
employed,  even  though  it  was  part  time;  or  just  what  is  your  idea? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  would  labor  to  get  all  the  labor  employed  the 
maximum  of  the  time. 

Now,  there  is  another  advantage  I  can  see  for  employers,  and  that 
IS  that  at  the  present  time,  at  this  moment,  there  is  a  costly  affair  for 
employers.  For  instance,  there  is  an  estabUshment  in  Chicago 
which  hires  annually  25,000  workers.  To  do  that  hiring  of  25,000 
workers,  they  have  to  interview  250,000  workers;  in  other  words,'  for 
every  worker  employed,  they  interview  10  employees.  That  is  a 
very  costly  thing,  and  that  is  duplicated  in  a  large  number  of  other 
establishments  in  the  country.  They  must  do  that  as  people  tramp 
from  place  to  place,  seeking  work,  and  there  is  no  central  place  to 
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which  the  employer  can  go  to  find  people  out  of  work.  The  workers' 
time  is  lost  and  the  time  and  money  of  the  employer  is  lost  by  this 
large  number  of  unproductive  interviews. 

Now,  my  suggestion  is  to  have  central  employment  offices  to  do  this 
first  sifting;  and  by  that  means  you  can  reduce  this  ratio  of  appHcants 
to  those  who  get  work  from  10  to  1,  doM^Ti  to  5  to  1.  In  this  particu- 
lar establishment,  they  would  have  to  rive  125,000  fewer  interviews 
year  than  they  do  now  and  consequently  make  that  big  saving. 

You  say,  now,  if  all  those  are  advantages  for  the  employers,  why 
do  some  employers  oppose  these  bills?  Well,  I  wish  I  could  be  here 
later  in  the  session  to  hsten  to  the  distinguished  counsel  of  the  Na- 
tional Manufacturers  Association,  who,  I  am  sure,  will  pardon  me  if  I 
forecast  some  of  the  reasons  in  his  mind. 

Mr.  SuMNERs.  Let  me  ask  you  one  question,  please:  I  ask  the 
doctor  if  I  correctly  understood  his  statement  to  the  effect  that  if  the 
Federal  Government  could  find  through  its  consular  agencies  and 
commercial  attaches  abroad,  the  markets  for  the  products  of  America, 
was  it  his  theory  that  the  Government  could,  on  the  same  principle, 
find  a  market  for  labor? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Of  course,  the  government  also  helps  in  finding 
domestic  markets,  because  the  bureau  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce is  not  merely  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce,  but  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  The  point  that  I  wanted  to 
make  is  that  the  Government  does  take  an  actual  concern  in  finding 
markets  for  commodities;  should  it  not  take  concern  also  in  finding  a 
market  for  labor? 

Now  then,  is  the  objection  to  this  sj^stem  really  based  on  a  fear,  an 
opposition  to  Federal  aid?  May  I  point  out  that  the  Congress  has 
passed  at  various  times  Federal  aid  bills  providing  for  the  protection 
of  the  forests  against  fire,  and  that  that  appropriation  has  been 
increased  since  the  original  Weeks    Act. 

Mr.  Hammer.  We  have  got  one  up  right  now. 

Mr.  Montague.  Does  that  mean  forests  on  the  public  lands  belong- 
ing to  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Douglas.  It  is  not  merely  reforestation. 

Mr.  Montague.  No,  I  am  talking  about  fire  protection  now. 

Mr.  Douglas.  No,  it  is  not  merely  protection  from  fires  on 
Government  land,  but  protection  from  forest  fires  on  private  land. 
It  has  passed  a  Federal  aid  act  providing  for  vocational  education ;  a 
Federal  aid  act  providing  for  agricultural  extension,  upon  which  the 
great  system  of  county  agents  has  been  built  up,  and  which  really 
gave  birth  to  the  Amencan  Farm  Bureau.  It  has  passed  vocational 
rehabiliation  acts,  and  peihaps  most  important  of  all,  it  has  passed  the 
Federal  aid  to  highways  act,  and  for  a  number  of  years  you  have  been 
appropriating  $75,000,000  a  year  for  highways,  and  upon  that  system 
of  Federal  aid  the  American  automobile  has  moved,  and  recently  I 
believe  Congress  has  increased  that  appropriation  of  $75,000,000  up  to 
$125,000,000.  So  I  can  hardly  believe  that  while  Congress  is  affirm- 
ing sit  faith  in  the  principle  of  Federal  aid  and  increasing  it  with  a 
generous  hand  in  the  matter  of  highways,  that  there  can  be  a  real 
reason  for  denying  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Montague.  Do  you  beUeve  that  the  aid  of  the  Government  in 
Ac  construction  of  public  highways  is  analagous  to  this  bill? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes,  sir.     \Vhy  not? 
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Mr.  Montague.  Because  the  public  highways  are  constructed  in 
the  interest  of  two  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  namely,  those 
establishing  the  Post  Office  Department  and  those  establishing  inter- 
state commerce.  Under  those  two  clauses  the  United  States  has 
taken  care  of  the  pubhc  highways. 

Mr.  Douglas.  But  may  I  point  out — I  am  not  a  constitutional 
lawyer 

Mr.  Montague  (interposing).  But  we  have  taken  an  oath  to  sup- 
port the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Douglas.  But  may  I  point  out  that  Federal  aid  has  been 
granted  to  highways  that  were  not  interstate  in  character,  and  that 
it  has  only  been  in  the  last  eight  or  nine  years,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  the  internal  provisions  of  the  Bureau  of  Highways  have  been  so 
changed  that  Federal  aid  will  be  given  only  to  highways  interstate  in 
character. 

Mr.  Montague.  If  they  were  not  interstate,  they  were  post  roads. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Well,  if  you  quote  one  clause  of  the  Consitution,  I 
will  quote  another,  and  I  will  cite  the  general  welfare  clause. 

Mr.  Montague.  Of  course,  you  can  cite  that,  but  any  reputable 
lawyer  knows  that  under  the  general  welfare  clause  you  might  run 
this  entu^e  Government. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Well,  may  I  point  out,  Mr.  Representative,  that 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Massachusetts 
V.  Melon 

Mr.  Montague  (interposing).  Do  not  understand  that  I  am  in 
opposition  to  your  bill  at  all,  but  I  simply  do  not  want  extreme 
analogies  brought  in  to  support  it.  You  have  made  a  very  interest* 
ing  address,  I  will  say,  and  I  am  deeply  interested. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Well,  after  attempting  to  indicate  some  of  the 
reasons  why  I  do  not  think  this  bill  should  be  opposed,  may  I  turn 
very  frankly  to  some  of  the  reasons  why  I  think  this  bill  is  opposed, 
and  I  think  those  objections  should  be  frankly  faced  and  frankly 
considered. 

I  think  the  chief  fear  on  the  part  of  some  groups  of  manufacturers 
against  this  bill  is  that  the  employment  services  would  be  used  to 
colonize  manufacturing  plants  with  union  organizers.  That  is  seldom 
stated  and  that  explicit  reason  did  not  appear  in  the  brief  of  Mr. 
Emery,  for  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  but  I  have 
always  had  the  feeling  that  it  was  in  the  back  part  of  Mr.  Emery's 
mind,  so  I  hope  Mr.  Emery  will  pardon  me  if  I  bring  it  out  in  the 
open.  Now  I  should  Uke  very  briefly,  if  I  may,  to  deal  with  the 
question  as  to  whether  that  possibility  really  presents  itself  under 
this  bill. 

You  will  note  in  the  first  place  that  this  bill  expUcitly  states  that 
the  service  shall  be  impartial,  neutral  in  labor  disputes,  and  free 
from  poUtical  influence.  So  there  is  an  explicit  statement  that 
their  men  shall  not  be  sent  into  plants  in  order  to  unionize  the  plant. 
Furthermore,  you  may  say  this  service  will  be  under  the  direction 
of  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  the  Department  of  Labor  was 
created  in  order  to  further  the  interests  of  the  workers.  I  may  point 
out  that  even  if  it  were  to  be  so  that  the  Department  of  Labor  was 
under  the  influence  of  organized  labor,  which  I  doubt,  which  I  do 
not  beUeve,  but  that  even  if  it  were  so,  the  Director-General  is  to 
be  appointed  by  the  President  and  not  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
118808— 30— SER 11 6 
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Third,  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  there  are  to  be  local  joint 
boards  of  employers  and  employees  set  up  in  the  various  localities  to 
advise  and  help  administer  this  act,  and  the  employers  could  be  on 
the  alert  to  see  that  this  provision  was  not  violated. 

Mr.  HiCKEY.  I  take  it  that  the  committee  is  interested  primarily 
in  hearing  about  the  number  of  personnel  and  the  amount  that  this 
will  cost. 

Mr.  Douglas.  The  act  appropriates  $4,000,000,  to  be  matched 
by  at  least  an  equal  sum,  which  would  make  $8,000,000.  I  doubt 
whether  we  could  build  up  a  completely  effective  system  on  $8,000,000, 
but  it  has  been  the  custom  under  other  Federal  aid  acts  for  tho 
localities  to  appropriate  more  than  their  proportionate  quota. 

Mr.  HiCKEY.  Then  the  $8,000,000  will  be  distributed  all  over  the 
country? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes. 

Mr.  HiCKEY.  In  all  of  the  cities,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes. 

Mr.  HiCKEY.  By  the  Department  of  Labor? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes. 

Mr.  Montague.  How  many  persons  do  you  think  would  be  re- 
quired to  administer  the  act? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  do  not  know.  It  depends  on  the  States.  You 
take  a  State  such  as  Oregon,  for  example,  it  might  be  handled  out 
there  with  four  or  five,  while  a  State  such  as  Texas  would  need  more. 

Mr.  Montague.  I  understood  one  of  the  witnesses  a  while  ago  to 
say  that  in  New  York  there  would  be  2,000  personnel. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  think  that  must  have  referred  to  the  private  em- 
ployment  agencies. 

Miss  Francis  Perkins.  In  New  York  we  have  11  public  employ- 
ment bureaus. 

Mr.  Celler.  But  you  have  2,000  employees  in  the  department? 

Miss  Perkins.  The  total  number  of  employees  in  the  entire  de- 
partment is  2,000,  and  in  the  Employment  Bureau,  which  is  only  one 
of  our  bureaus,  there  are  about  100  people. 

Mr.  Douglas.  We  have  at  the  present  time,  I  believe,  in  this 
country  approximately  200  public  employment  agencies.  My  guess 
would  be  that  to  strengthen  those  200  adequately  staffed  would  re- 
quire a  considerable  expenditure,  and  that  if  we  had  five  or  six  hundred 
officers  properly  selected  and  properly  subdivided  in  each  office, 
that  a  respectable  beginning  could  be  made. 

Mr.  Celler.  Is  not  the  answer  to  the  question  dependent  on  how 
far  each  State  wants  to  go?  It  can  have  as  many  as  it  wishes;  then 
the  Federal  appropriation  would  be  matched  by  what  the  State 
expends. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hammer.  Provided  it  can  meet  the  appropriation. 

Miss  Perkins.  It  takes  about  five  people  to  an  office. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Now  there  is  one  feature  of  this  bill — there  are 
many  features  of  this  bill  that  I  like,  but  there  is  one  feature  that  I 
think  is  especially  valuable,  which  gives  to  the  Federal  agency  the 
power  of  checking  up  the  State  agencies.  That  can  be  a  great  weapon 
for  efficiency  in  preventing  corrupt  State  administrations  from  mal- 
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administering  the  funds.     But  now  I  come  to  what  really  seems  to 
me 

Mr.  Montague  (interposing).  What  would  you  do  with  the  con- 
verse statement? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Where  a  State  is  efficient? 

Mr.  Montague.  No.  You  say  it  is  designed  to  prevent  States 
from  maladministration  and  corruption. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes. 

Mr.  Montague.  What  are  jrou  going  to  do  to  prevent  the  United 
States  bureau  from  maladministration  and  corruption? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Well,  you  gentlemen  are  here  to  prevent  that. 

Mr.  Montague.  No,  you  say  if  we  put  out  this  act  it  will  prevent 
maladministration  on  the  part  of  the  State;  now  tell  us  what  would 
prevent  maladministration  on  the  part  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Douglas.  In  the  first  place  I  may  point  out  that  the  National 
Government 

Mr.  Montague  (interposing).  As  a  rule  the  state  governments 
are  more  economically  and  more  efficiently  conducted  than  the 
United  States  Government. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  may  point  out  that  the  States  would  be  spending 
the  money  under  this  act;  the  Federal  Government  would  be  spend- 
ing very  little  money  and  that  there  would  be  this  stimulus  to 
efficiency,  namely,  for  every  dollar  of  Federal  money  which  the 
States  expended,  they  would  have  to  match  a  dollar  of  their  own, 
and  therefore  there  would  be  a  pressure  upon  them  to  expend  their 
money  efficiently,  which  is  not  present  under  the  reverse  statement. 

Mr.  Summers.  There  is  one  objection  which  occurs,  I  think,  to  a 
good  many  members  with  reference  to  this  character  of  legislation. 
In  the  first  place,  from  reading  the  bill  hurriedly,  it  appears  that  this 
Federal  agency  exercises  a  sort  of  general  supervision  over  these 
state  agencies,  and  they  have  to  come  more  or  less  as  petitioners  to 
the  Federal  agency  for  permission  to  participate  in  the  scheme,  and  if 
this  Federal  agency  does  not  like  the  way  they  are  doing  things  it 
may  cancel  them  out;  then  they  may  have  to  come,  a  sovereign 
state,  and  appeal  to  the  Federal  officers.  That  is  one  thing  that  we 
do  not  so  much  like  about  it. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Now,  may  I  ask,  would  you  favor  as  an  alternative 
an  outright  Federal  grant  without  supervision,  so  that  the  States 
would  spend  their  money  any  way  they  wished,  without  a  Federal 
check-up? 

Mr.  Summers.  Well,  that  would  present  a  very  difficult  problem. 

Mr.  Douglas.  May  I  point  out  that  we  had  this  experience  once 
in  the  United  States  when  we  distributed  the  surplus  funds  in  the 
administration  of  President  Andrew  Jackson,  and  that  the  States 
immediately  squandered  their  money;  and  may  I  point  out  also  that 
in  the  case  of  the  Morrill  land  grant  law,  where  grants  of  land  were 
made  to  the  States  to  assist  them  in  founding  agricultural  colleges, 
the  land  was  sold  for  a  song? 

Mr.  Montague.  It  would  not  bring  more  than  a  song  when  it  was 
sold,  would  it? 

Mr.  Douglas.  But  the  question  may  very  well  come  as  to  whether 
it  would  have  been  better  to  have  held  the  land. 

Mr.  Sumners.  The  Federal  Government  gave  a  great  deal  of  land 
to  the  railroads,  did  it  not? 
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Mr.  Montague.  For  a  song,  too. 

Mr.  Douglas.  But  no  one  defends  the  credit  mobilier,  I  take  it. 

Mr.  Celler.  Is  not  the  answer  to  Judge  Sumners's  question  that 
the  States  would  be  placed  under  the  general  supervision  of  Federal 
authority,  that  the  State  need  not  come  into  this  system  if  it  does  not 
wish  to,  as  was  stated  in  the  case  of  Massachusetts  versus  Mellon, 
that  you  have  cited,  reported  in  Two  hundred  and  sixty-second  United 
States,  page  482  of  that  opinion,  which  I  quote  as  follows: 

Nor  does  the  statute  require  the  States  to  do  or  to  yield  anything.  If  Congress 
enacted  it  with  the  ulterior  purpose  of  tempting  them  to  yield,  that  purpose  may 
be  effectively  frustrated  by  the  simple  expedient  of  not  yielding. 

In  the  last  analysis  the  complaint  of  the  plaintiff  States  is  brought  to  the  naked 
contention  that  Congress  has  usurped  the  reserved  powers  of  the  several  States 
by  the  mere  enactment  of  the  statute,  though  nothing  has  been  done  and  nothing 
is  to  be  done  without  their  consent. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes. 

Mr.  Celler.  So  if  the  State  does  not  wish  to  yield  they  do  not  come 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes.  Now,  there  are  two  more  final  points  and 
then  I  am  done.  Namely,  no  employer  is  compelled  to  cooperate 
with  the  employment  service.  He  does  not  have  to  get  his  workers 
from  the  employment  service;  he  can  have  nothing  whatsoever  to  do 
with  the  employment  service,  and  if  he  wishes  to  have  an  antiunion 
policy,  maintain  black  lists,  and  so  forth,  he  can  do  that  in  the  future 
just  as  he  has  done  in  the  past,  or  as  some  have  done  in  the  past. 
There  is  no  obligation  upon  him  to  cooperate  with  the  service.  If  he 
is  suspicious  he  does  not  have  to  take  any  worker  that  is  sent  to  him, 

Mr.  Montague.  The  bill  does  not  touch  that  question. 

Mr.  Douglas.  No.  I  do  not  think  this  bill  would  foster  illegiti- 
mate unionization  in  the  slightest,  and  I  brought  this  thing  out  in  the 
open  because  I  have  felt  that  it  was  in  the  back  of  people 's  minds, 
and  it  was  important  to  get  it  ventilated. 

Mr.  Michener.  What  do  you  mean  by  "illegitimate  unionization  '7 

Mr.  Douglas.  Unionization  fostered  by  the  Government,  men 
being  sent  in  by  the  employment  service  for  the  purpose  of  unionizing 
a  plant.  That  is  no  function  of  an  employment  service  at  all.  The 
employment  service  is  to  furnish  men,  union  or  nonimion,  and  no 
employment  service  can  succeed,  can  even  get  to  first  base,  unless 
it  is  founded  on  the  principle  of  neutrality. 

Mr.  Michener.  Then  you  beUeve  that  if  this  service  was  estab- 
lished in  a  State,  and  there  is  a  town,  for  instance,  where  they  are 
unionized,  the  employment  service  would  bring  in  from  some  other 
section  of  the  country  men  who  were  not  unionized,  because  they 
happened  to  be  out  of  work  in  that  section  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Now  then,  suppose  those 

Mr.  Michener  (interposing).  Wait  a  minute.  Will  you  just  answer 
that  question? 

Mr.  Douglas.  But  let  us  get  it  defined  first. 

Mr.  Michener.  Answer  it  first  and  then  explain. 

Mr.  Douglas.  How  can  I  answer  a  question  unless  we  have  it 
defined? 

Mr.  Michener.  Well  then,  wait,  I  will  state  it  again,  then  you  caa 
answer  it  and  then  you  may  explain. 
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Assuming,  for  instance,  that  here  is  a  town  where  industry  is 
unionized 

Mr.  Douglas  (interposing).  And  with  an  agreement? 

Mr.  Michener.  Let  me  finish  my  question.  Where  the  town  is 
unionized,  industry  is  unionized,  and  here  is  another  section  of  the 
coimtry  engaged  in  the  same  industry,  the  same  line  of  business,  where 
they  are  not  unionized;  now,  assuming  that  there  is  a  lack  of  employ- 
ment in  the  unionized  town  and  there  is  a  surplus  of  employment  in 
the  section  of  the  country  which  is  not  unionized,  would  this  permit 
the  taking  of  those  nonunion  men  from  that  section  of  the  country  and 
setting  them  down  in  the  union  section  and  requiring  the  people  to 
use  them? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Not  requiring  to  use  them,  but  the  employment  serv- 
ice could  recommend  these  men  to  the  employers,  then  whether  the 
employer  would  hire  the  men  or  not  would  depend  upon  his  agreement 
with  the  union.  If  he  had  an  agreement  with  the  union  providing  for 
the  union  shop,  he  would  not  hire  them;  if  he  had  no  such  agreement 
with  the  union,  then  he  could  hire  them.  In  brief,  the  employment 
service  merely  effectively  recruits  labor  and  does  not  of  itself  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  union  shop  or  the  anti-union  shop.  That  is 
a  matter  for  employers  and  workers  to  agree  upon  or  to  disagree  upon. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  am  afraid  I  have  taken  up  more  of  your  time  than 
I  should,  and  unless  you  have  questions  I  shall  stop. 

Senator  Wagner.  Thank  you  very  much.  The  last  witness  that 
I  will  call  is  Dr.  John  B.  Andrews,  who  is  the  Director  of  the  American 
Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  and  who  has  made  a  particular 
study  of  this  subject  for  some  years. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  B.  ANDREWS,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION   FOR   LABOR   LEGISLATION 

Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  it 
has  been  three  years  since  I  last  appeared  before  your  committee. 
That  was  in  connection  with  the  longshoremen's  compensation  legis- 
lation, which  is  iiow  working  so  smoothly  that  I  am  encouraged  to 
coine  back.  This  afternoon  in  a  very  few  minutes,  because  I  am 
anxious  that  the  opposition  shall  have  all  the  time  that  they  need  to 
present  their  opposition  case,  I  wish  very  briefly  to  recall  to  you  what 
our  problem  is  here. 

We  are  faced  with  a  very  serious  condition.  I  am  not  so  much 
interested  in  theories  as  I  am  in  the  fact  that  in  this  country  we  have 
millions  of  wage  earners  unemployed.  You  do  not  know,  I  do  not 
know,  perhaps  within  a  million  how  many  are  unemployed.  That  in 
itself  is  sufficient  surely  to  suggest 

Mr.  Montague  (interposing).  What  would  you  give  as  your 
approximation  of  the  number? 

Mr.  Andrews.  I  have  refused  to  try  to  estimate,  because  I  know 
that  no  person  in  this  country  can  know  probablv  within  a  million 
how  many  people  are  unemployed.  What  we  need  is  the  program  of 
legislation  for  which  we  have  been  working  now  for  15  years  in  this 
country  and  which  everv  private  conference  and  every  public  com- 
mission that  goes  into  the  subject  of  unemployment  tells  the  public 
we,  of  course,  should  adopt  as  the  minimum  legislative  program.  If 
we  adopt  these  three  bills,  if  we  adopt  the  plan  of  getting  better 
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employment  statistics,  if  we  adopt  this  proposition  of  more  intelligent 
planning  of  public  work,  and  then  if  we  adopt  this  proposition  to  have 
a  well  knit  together  system  of  public  employment  offices  throughout 
the  country,  we  can  commence  to  answer  your  question.  No  one  can 
answer  it  until  that  time. 

I  have  served  on  these  committees  and  commissions  for  15  years 
1  served  as  a  member  of  the  New  York  City  municipal  committee 
under  Mayor  Mitchel  during  the  depression  of  1914  and  1915.  I 
served  on  the  State  committee  in  my  State  of  New  York.  I  served 
on  the  President's  unemployment  conference  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Mr.  Hoover  in  1921.  Each  time  we  came  to  the  conclusion 
that,  of  course,  through  our  legislators,  we  must  adopt  this  as  a  mini- 
mum program.  And  what  have  we  done?  What  progress  have 
we  really  made  during  those  15  years?  That  is  what  faces  us  this 
**J^rnoon.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  economic  theory;  it  is  a  matter  of 
cold  fact,  very  cold  for  a  number  of  millions  of  people  who  are  un- 
employed. 

There  seems  to  be  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  how  this  legisla- 
tive program  developed.  There  is  no  secret  about  it  to  anybody  who 
has  taken  the  time  to  go  back  through  the  official  records.  There 
»  no  doubt  as  to  what  has  happened.  As  early  as  1919  a  former 
member  of  the  House  and  for  a  time  chairman  of  the  Labor  Committee 
our  fnend  W.  B.  Wilson  who  became  the  first  Secretary  of  Labor 
cal  ed  together  in  April  of  that  year  60  conferees  representing  practi- 
cally all  of  the  states  of  this  country.  They  sat  down  together  for 
t^ee  days  working  over  the  program  for  this  one  bill  for  employment 
offices. 

WTio  were  some  of  those  people?  Who  did  thev  represent?  Is  this 
employnient  office  bill  an  imposition  upon  the  St^ates  of  this  country? 
No.  The  conferees  represented  Governor  Coolidge  of  Massachusetts, 
Governor  Allen  of  Kansas,  Governor  Smith  of  New  York,  Governor 
Stephens  of  California,  Governor  Lowden  of  Illinois,  Governor  Shoup 
of  Colorado,  Governor  Hart  of  W^ashington,  Governor  Davis  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  on  through  a  large  number  of  the  other  States.  Also 
there  sat  with  them  a  representative  of  the  Amerioan  Federation  of 
Labor  and  a  representative  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
Umted  States. 

Those  were  the  people  of  a  representative  character  from  all  these 
States.  The  Federal-State  plan  they  outlined  in  a  lenghty  resolu- 
tion at  the  end  of  their  three-day  dehberations  is  a  virtual  outline 
even  in  detail,  of  the  bill  that  has  recently  passed  the  Senate.  Those 
men  decided  that  it  was  necessary  to  do  those  things,  and  those  de- 
tails are  there  on  record  for  anvbne  who  wishes  to  read,  begimiing 
on  page  181  of  the  May,  1919,  issue  of  the  Monthly  Labor  Review 
published  by  the  Department  of  Labor.  And  what  did  they  say  in 
recording  this  action  at  the  time?    They  said: 

It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  at  last  a  permanent  national  system  of  employ- 
ment offices,  administered  under  uniform  rules  and  standards  prescribed  by  Fed- 
eral authority,  will  be  provided  for  in  the  forthcoming  extra  session  of  Congress. 

That  is  what  they  hoped.     That  was  11  years  ago,  and  the  United 
States  Senate,  under  the  leadership  of  Senator  Wagner  of  New  York 
adopted  that  full  program  a  month  ago.  ' 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  in  that  same  year, 
1919,  took  a  referendum  on  the  subject  and  they  got  689)^  votes  in 
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favor  and  only  361)^  votes  opposed  to  "a  system  of  national  em- 
ployment offices  with  due  provision  for  cooperation  with  existing 
State  and  municipal  systems. ''  (Report  of  the  President's  Confer- 
ence on  Unemployment,  p.  84.) 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  question  submitted  in  the  referen- 
dum? 

Mr.  Andrews.  I  was  quoting  verbatim — "a  system  of  national 
employment  offices  with  due  provision  for  cooperation  with  existing 
State  and  municipal  systems.'' 

Mr.  SuMNERs.  Right  on  that  point,  does  this  bill  contemplate  the 
organization  indicated  by  that  resolution,  in  your  judgment? 

Mr.  Andrews.  Yes,  I  think  it  does,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  tell 
from  the  language. 

Mr.  SuMNERs.  Do  you  regard  this  bill  as  setting  up  a  scheme  of 
cooperation,  as  distinguished  from  subordinating  the  States  to  Federal 
control? 

Mr.  Andrews.  The  provisions  for  cooperation  has  always  been 
to  the  forefront  in  all  these  discussions,  and  it  has  always'  been  a 
Federal-State-aid  proposition,  if  that  is  what  you  mean,  and  it  was 
outlmed  m  great  detail  by  the  60  conferees  who  came  from  the 
different  States  in  1919. 

Mr.  SuMNERs.  My  question  with  reference  to  that  point  does  not 
indicate  an  antagonistic  attitude  on  mv  part. 

Mr.  Andrews.  I  understand. 

Mr.  SuMNERs.  I  want  that  point  prettv  well  cleared  up. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Yes.  The  Federal-State  aid  plan  is  specificallv  the 
basis  of  this  proposition  laid  down  by  these  representatives  of  the 
governors  from  all  over  the  country. 

Mr.  Montague.  May  I  ask,  is  not  this  the  first  bill  that  has  ever 
been  introduced  to  effectuate  those  resolutions? 

Mr.  Andrews.  It  is  not. 

Mr.  Montague.  It  is  the  first  one  to  appear  before  this  committee. 

Mr.  Andrews.  There  was  a  bill  introduced  in  this  House  by  our 
fnend  Congressman  Nolan  of  California  some  years  ago. 

Mr.  Montague.  But  it  was  not  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Mr.  Andrews.  I  think  that  went  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
was  reported  favorably.  That  was  about  1919.  It  was  introduced 
in  the  House  by  Congressman  Nolan  and  on  the  Senate  side  at  that 
time  by  Senator  Kenyon,  now  Judge  Kenyon  of  Iowa.  There  is 
nothing  new  in  the  whole  proposition.  It  is  a  well  seasoned  matter 
and  has' been  discussed  in  all  of  its  details  for  15  years 
f?u  ^onday  of  this  week,  June  9,  the  industrial  relations  committee 
01  the  I'hiiadelphia  Chamber  of  Commerce  indorsed  all  three  of  these 
unemployment  bills,  including  Senate  3060,  the  Federal-State  aid 
proposal  for  the  employment  office  system. 

I  realize  that  Senator  Bingham  in  his  radio  talk  has  referred  to 
two  or  three  details  m  the  biU  to  which  he  takes  exception,  and  those 
details  are  objected  to  by  Mr.  Emery  of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers. 

Particularly  distressing  to  them  is  the  provision  for  the  gathering 
of  information— and  aU  that  a  pubhc  employment  service  can  do  is  to 
collect  and  furmsh  information— in  the  gathering  and  dissemination 
01   tne  information  concermng  opportunities  for  employment   the 
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Federal  Government  may  set  up  one  of  its  information  offices  in  a 
State,  even  where  that  State  has  not  yet  opened  such  a  piibUc  employ- 
ment office  of  its  own.  The  reason  why  the  emphasis  was  given  to 
the  recommendation  along  that  line  by  the  President's  unemploy- 
ment conference  of  1921  was  to  point  out  specifically  that,  of  course, 
it  is  expected  that  practically  all  of  the  work  is  to  be  done  by  the 
niunicipal  and  State  employment  offices.  It  went  on  in  detail,  after 
discussing  the  fact  that  some  local  offices  exist,  to  say  that  the  State 
should  be  the  unit  in  local  organization — that  is,  the  State  rather  than 
the  municipahty  on  the  one  side — and  then  went  on  to  say  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  assist  in  making  these  State  and  local 
offices  more  efficient,  and  that  it  should  not  for  its  part  do  the  place- 
ment work.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  emphasizing  that  the  States 
themselves  are  going  to  spend  this  money,  that  the  States  themselves 
are  directly  responsible  for  the  actual  administrative  work  in  these 
offices. 

One  additional  point  has  been  developed  which  we  have  to  face.  It 
is  a  new  one.  We  did  not  have  it  15  years  ago.  The  United  States 
Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Ridnik  v.  McBride  (48  Sup.  Ct.,  545) 
decided  in  1928  that  the  States  can  no  longer  regulate  the  fees 
charged  by  the  fee-charging  commercial  employment  agencies.  That 
puts  us  in  greater  need  than  ever  before  of  legislation  which  will  provide 
an  efficient,  permanent  system  of  pubUc  employment  offices  to  wliich 
the  unemployed  in  their  weakness  may  go  for  information  with  refer- 
ence to  opportunities  for  work  when  the  fee-charging  agencies  over- 
reach the  mark  and  impose  upon  the  weakness  of  the  unemployed. 
That  is  an  added  reason,  a  new  reason  why  we  should  perfect  the  public 
employment  system. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask,  if  the  Supreme  Court  decided  that 
the  States  had  no  power  to  regulate  such  a  subject,  by  what  authority 
would  the  United  States,  which  exercises  only  delegated  powers,  have 
any  power  to  do  such  a  thing? 

Mr.  Andrews.  It  was  not  that  the  Federal  Government  should 
attempt  to  fix  the  fees  charged  by  the  agencies,  but  that  competition 
may  often  be  the  greatest  regulator  in  bringing  about  decent  business 
conditions. 

In  conclusion,  I  appreciate  that  there  is  no  opposition  to  the  bill, 
Senate  3061,  with  reference  to  employment  statistics,  and  that  there 
is  no  opposition  to  the  long  range  planning  of  public  works  bill, 
Senate  3059.  There  is  a  limited  opposition  to  the  one  for  the  public 
employment  offices,  although  it  is  significant  that  the  State  industrial 
commissioners  meeting  in  annual  convention  at  Louisville,  Ky., 
about  two  weeks  ago  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  in  support  of 
this  bill  for  Federal-State  aid  in  public  employment  offices.  It  is 
also,  of  course,  apparent  that  there  is  very  widespread  support  for 
this  measure  throughout  the  whole  country.  There  is  a  remarkable 
demand  on  the  part  of  the  public  that  this  legislation  be  passed  before 
the  end  of  this  session  of  Congress.  The  only  thing,  as  I  see  it, 
which  is  causing  anyone  to  hesitate  is  the  question  of  so-called  con- 
stitutionality of  Federal-aid.  On  that  point  Prof.  Joseph  P.  Chamber- 
lain, of  the  Columbia  University  Law  School,  has  prepared  a  short 
but  very  good  legal  brief  which  I  am  simply  going  to  file  with  your 
committee  for  the  record.     I  think  it  covers  with  complete  satisfac- 
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tion  every  point  that  has  been  raised  with  reference  to  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  legislation,  and  covers  it  conclusively. 

I  should  also  like  to  file  after  that  just  a  brief  chronology  of  the 
growth  of  the  legislation  on  this  subject. 

The  Chairman.  It  may  be  received. 

(The  document  referred  to  follows:) 

FEDERAL  AID    BILL THE    CONSTITUTIONALITY   OF  THE   EMPLOYMENT   OFFICE    BILL 

S.    3060  ' 

By  Joseph  P.  Chamberlain,  of  Columbia  University 

There  are  several  Federal  statutes  which  make  or  authorize  appropriations 
offenng  Federal  aid  to  the  States  in  conducting  certain  charitable,  social,  and 
educational  enterprises.  The  acts  referred  to  are  the  Smith-Lever  act  (38  Stat 
firi'nofiV*'?^*^^-  ?^*efsion  work  in  State  coUeges;  the  Smith-Hughes  act  (s'. 
btat  929),  for  training  teachers  of  vocational  and  agricultural  subjects  and  paviujr 
i^^K-r?  ,?al^"f ;  the  Smith-Sears  act  (41  Stat.  735),  industrial  vocational 
o«f ^M9  Q.  rioJ^f  Federal  highway  act  (42  Stat.  212),  and  the  Sheppard-Towner 
act  (42  btat.  324),  maternity  and  infancy  welfare. 

Doubt  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  Sheppard-Towner  act  was  expressed  in  an 
opinion  by  the  attorney  general  of  Massachusetts,  1922.  (7  Mass.  Law  Quarteriv. 
May,  1922,  b7.)  As  a  result,  two  cases  were  brought  to  the  supreme  court  to 
enjoin  ite  enforcement.     (Mass  y.  MeUon;  Frothingham  v.  Mellon,  262  U.  S.  467, 

fZ  A  f',}^^^^}^^?\'}.  IJ^f  ^^^*  ^^^^  brought  by  the  State,  claiming  the  act 
invaded  the  right  of  the  State  to  local  self-govenment  and  was  a  usurpation  of 
power  by  Congress  and  that  it  imposed  on  the  State  an  unconstitutional  option 
either  to  yield  its  reserved  rights  or  to  lose  its  share  of  the  appropriation.  Con- 
sidering the  suit  as  being  brought  by  the  State  in  its  own  behalf,  the  court  said. 
We  are  called  upon  to  adjudicate,  not  rights  of  person  or  propertv,  not  rights 
of  dominion  over  physical  domain,  nor  quasi-sovereign  rights  actually  invaded 
or  threatened,  but  abstract  questions  of  poUtical  power,  of  sovereigntv  of  kov- 
CTnment.  No  rights  of  the  State  falling  within  the  scope  of  judicial  power  ^ve 
been  brought  within  the  actual  or  threatened  operation  of  the  statute.  If  an 
alleged  attempt  by  congressional  action  to  annul  and  abolish  an  existing  State 
government  with  all  its  constitutional  powers  and  privUeges'  presents  no  justicia- 
ble issue,  as  was  ruled  in  Georgia  v.  Stanton  (6  WaU,  50,  75,  18  L.  ed  721  724) 
no  reason  can  be  suggested  why  it  should  be  otherwise  where  the  attempt  goes  no 
farther,  as  it  is  here  alleged,  than  to  propose  to  share  with  the  State  the  field  of 
totate  power.  The  court  pointed  out  that  no  State  rights  were  invaded  merely 
by  extending  the  option,  and  held  that  the  question  of  usurpation  of  power,  when 
nothing  had  been  done  and  nothing  was  to  be  done  without  the  State's  consent, 
wajs  not  a  judicial  question,  of  which  the  court  would  take  cognizance,  but  a 
S2l-*J''5^?.''?^v?''  ""Ty  which  the  court  had  no  jurisdiction.  In  thort,  the  court 
decided  that  the  act  involved  no  State  rights  protected  by  the  Constitution  and 
.that  there  was  nothing  contained  in  it  to  lead  the  court  to  find  it  unconstitutional 
as  a  usurpation  of  power.  ^^ 

.  ^*  4^^.^f  ^  that  a  State  can  not  as  parens  patriae  institute  judicial  proceedinirs 
to  protect  Its  citizens  who  are  also  citizens  of  the  United  States  from  the  operation 
of  a  statute  of  the  United  States,  since,  with  respect  to  their  relation  to  the 
federal  Government,  it  and  not  the  State  represents  them  as  parens  patriae. 

Ihe  other  ca^  decided  at  the  same  time,  Frothingham  v,  MeUon,  was  brought 
by  a  taxpayer  of  the  United  States  to  enjoin  enforcement  of  the  act  in  the  ground 
that  the  appropriation  from  the  general  funds  increased  the  burden  of  future 
texation  and  thereby  took  the  plaintiff's  property  without  due  process  of  law. 
But  the  court  decided  that  though  a  taxpayer  might  sue  to  enjoin  the  Ulegal  use 
of  the  money  of  a  municipal  corporation,  his  interest  in  the  money  in  the  National 
Ireasury  is  so  minute,  and  the  effect  of  payment  of  the  funds  on  future  taxation 
18  so  remote  and  uncertain,  that  no  action  can  be  maintained  to  prevent  enforce- 
ment of  the  appropriation. 

These  statutes  and  the  bill,  drawn  on  their  pattern,  seem  therefore  to  be  free 
from  possibility  of  attack  in  an  action  by  a  State  or  by  an  individual  taxpayer. 
rL2r!^  objection  made  to  the  Federal  aid  acts  that  they  are  infringeme^s  by 
Cj^^f  """^  *?^  f^^^  "^y^^^  ^^J^^^^  self-government  through  the  conditions 
l??i^f  *!  precedent  to  enjoying  the  benefits  of  the  acts  and  that  acceptances  by 
the  State  would  be  void  as  an  abdication  of  the  State's  sovereignty,  Burdick  (8 
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CI.  L.  Q.,  324),  argues  that  even  if  the  conditions  did  involve  the  ceding  of  re- 
served State  rights,  still  the  mere  legislation  alone  would  be  no  unconstitutional 
act  because  it  is  ineffective  until  acceptance  by  the  State,  and  further  than,  even 
after  acceptance  by  the  State  actually  involving  delegation  to  the  United  States 
of  some  reserved  governmental  power,  there  would  be  no  violation  of  the  Federal 
Constitution.  The  tenth  amendment,  ''The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  bv  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to 
the  States  respectively  or  to  the  people,"  is  inapplicable  as  a  test  of  the  scope  of 
the  delegated  powers  of  the  National  Govermnent,  and  can  not  be  taken  to 
limit  the  exercise  of  the  delegated  powers;  in  particular,  the  powers  of  taxation 
and  appropriation  under  Article  I,  Section  VIII.     As  Cor^^in  quotes  Madison: 

Interference  with  the  powers  of  the  States  is  no  constitutional  criterion  of  the 
power  of  Congress.  If  the  power  is  not  given  Congress  mav  not  exercise  it. 
If  given,  they  may  exercise  it  even  though  it  shall  interfere  with  the  laws  or  even 
the  constitutions  of  the  State."  The  State's  acceptance,  then,  would  at  most 
violate  the  State  constitution  and  would  raise  no  question  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Federal  courts. 

But  Burdick  asserts  that  Federal-aid  legislation  has  so  far  not  involved  dele- 
gation of  legislative  powers  precedent  to  securing  the  benefits,  and  the  same 
would  be  true  of  the  bill,  as  it  is  drawn  in  the  same  form  and  plan  as  the  others. 
The  conditions  are  of  three  classes:  Mandatory  and  directory  provisions  regard- 
ing the  use  which  the  States  are  to  make  of  the  funds,  which  involve  no  sur- 
render of  governmental  rights;  requirements  for  reports  and  estimates  from  the 
States  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  administration  of  the  acts,  but  onlv  to 
insure  their  fulfillment  as  accepted  by  the  States.  In  these  there  is  no  limitation 
on  the  State  legislature  or  general  administrative  powers. 

Federal-aid  legislation  has  been  attacked  as  an  illegal  exercise  of  the  power 
of  Congress  to  tax  and  to  spend  money  as  granted  in  Article  I,  Section  VIII,  of 
the  Constitution:  "Congress  shall  have  power  to  lav  and  collect  taxes,  duties, 
imposts,  and  excises  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defense  and 
general  welfare  of  the  United  States;  but  all  duties,  imposts,  and  excise  shall 
be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States."  Corwin  (36  H.  L.  R.  548),  and 
Burdick,  in  the  article  cited  above,  show  that  the  power  to  provide  for  the 
general  welfare  contained  therein  is  not  an  unlimited  one  to  legislate  for  the 
general  welfare  irrespective  of  other  constitutional  limitations  but  onlv  a  quali- 
fication of  the  taxing  power.  But  it  is  pointed  out  also  that  the  prevailing  con- 
struction given  to  the  phrase  does  not  limit  the  scope  of  taxation  and  expendi- 
ture for  the  purposes  of  general  welfare  to  the  other  speciallv  delegated  powers 
of  Congress  as  Madison  interpreted  the  words;  but  rather  that  the  phrase  has 
been  given  its  literal  and  comprehensive  meaning,  limited  onlv  bv  the  qualifi- 
cation that  the  expenditures  be  general  and  not  local,  Hamiltofi's  interpreta- 
tion. Madison's  opinion  appears  in  the  Federalist,  No.  41  (40).  He  holds  that 
the  words  are  limited  not  only  by  appearing  in  the  clause  relating  to  taxation 
but,  also,  by  being  in  the  same  section  with  the  enumerated  powers,  and  he  con- 
strues them  as  a  mere  general  phrase  explained  and  qualified  bv  the  recitation 
of  particulars  which  follow  it. 

This  interpretation  was  first  offered  bv  Jefferson  in  his  opinion  on  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  national  bank  (Federalist  1898,  appendix,  p.  651)  and  was 
2«8^,jred  by  Hamilton  in  his  counter  argument  (Federalist  1898,  Appendix,  p. 
665-764)  where  Hamilton  understands  the  phrase  as  allowing  Congress  to  raise 
money  for  the  purpose  of  general  welfare,  the  onlv  constitutional  test  being 
that  It  must  be  for  a  general  and  not  local  purpose;  but  "the  quality  of  the 
object  as  how  far  it  will  really  promote,  or  not,  welfare  of  the  Union,  must  be  a 
matter  of  conscientious  discretion;  and  the  arguments  for  or  against  a  measure 
m  this  light  must  be  arguments  concerning  expediency  or  inexpedienev,  not 
constitutional  right." 

Story  also  contends  against  Madison's  limited  interpretation  (Story  on  the 
Constitution,  sees.  922  to  930  in.)  and  the  broader  interpretation  has  been 
accepted  almost  uninterruptedly  throughout  the  historv  of  the  Nation,  as  Corwin 
shows  at  length  in  his  Harvard  Law  Review  article.  '  Story  also  claims  that  in 
that  clause  of  Article  I,  Section  VIII,  is  found  the  power  to  appropriate  (Storv 
on  the  Constitution,  sees.  975-991  inch)  ^ 

No  comprehensive  judicial  determination  of  the  scope  of  the  taxing  power 
under  the  welfare  clause  has  been  made.  Examples  of  earlier  laws  passed  under 
the  general-welfare  clause  are  those  making  appropriations  for  agricultural  re- 
searches, the  formation  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Fisheries  Bureau,  and 
the  Bureiip  of  Mi»«a.     The  Morrill  Act  of  1862  (ch.  130,  12  Stat.  503)  granted 
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public  lands  to  the  States  on  condition  that  thev  establish  a  college,  and  lat«r 
donations  of  money  from  the  sale  of  public  lands  were  made  to  each  State  for 
the  benefit  of  the  colleges  established  under  the  Morrill  Act  (1890,  20  Stat. 
t  J'  1-4.  ^®  P^^"^^^®  that  the  court  would  not  undertake  to  question  the  consti- 
tutionality of  an  appropriation  for  general  welfare,  and  that  general  welfare  is 
what  Congress  takes  it  to  be  unless  clearly  in  violation  of  the  constitutional 
limitation  In  United  States  r.  Realty  Co.  (163  U.  S.  427,  1866)  the  court  held 
that  debts  in  Article  I,  Section  VIII,  included  a  claim  not  legal  in  character 
but  based  on  moral  and  honorary  consideration  and  under  that  interpretation 
sustained  an  appropriation  for  a  bonus  to  sugar  companies  to  replace  a  protective 
^ritf  removed  at  that  time  and  did  not  question  its  constitutionalitv  otherwise. 
Ihe  court  refused  to  say  there  that  Congress  had  the  power  to  appropriate  for  anv 
purpose  It  might  choose  to  say  was  in  payment  of  a  debt  or  for  general  welfare, 
but  declared  that  its  decision  recognizing  a  claim  and  appropriation  can  rarelv,  if 
ever  be  subject  to  judicial  review.  A  moral  obligation  was  recognized  as  a  debt 
in  United  States  Sugar  Equilization  Board  v.  De  Ronde  Co.  (77  Fed.  (2d)  981. 
citing  U.  o.  V.  Realty  Co). 

The  power  of  the  States  to  curtail  their  general  powers  to  the  extent  of  enter- 
i^il^^o^T^^^^'^^o^^'^'  contracts  is  well  settled  (McGee  v.  Mather  (4  Wall.  (U.  S.) 
(1900))  (1896));  Stearns  v.  Minnesota  (179  U.  S.  223,  45  L.  Ed.  162 

In  summary,  the  constitutionality  of  the  biU  would  be  free  from  possibilitv  of 
attack  by  any  State  or  by  an  individual  taxpayer  and  would  be  no  invasion  of' the 
fetate  rights  to  local  self-government.  The  appropriation,  under  the  general- 
welfare  clause,  would  probably  not  be  reviewed  by  the  courts,  and  acceptance  of 
the  provisions  by  the  States  would  be  no  unconstitutional  surrender  of  their 
reserved  rights  and  is  within  their  power  of  making  temporary  contracts. 

I.    FEDERAL  AID  TO  PUBLIC  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAUS 

During  the  industrial  depression  of  1914  no  fewer  than  six  bills  were  introduced 
i^+  5*^®^^  *^  establish  a  Federal  system  of  employment  bureaus.  Several  weU 
attended  committee  hearings  were  held;  but  action  was  deferred  as  the  result  of 
an  announcement  by  the  United  States  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations 
that  It  was  proposing  a  measure.  The  commission,  however,  after  long  delav 
failed  to  come  forward  with  a  bill.  Instead  one  of  the  six  bills  earlier  introduced 
was  finally  reported  by  the  House  Labor  Committee— too  late  for  action  at  that 
session. 

Subsequently  the  Industrial  Relations  Commission  issued  a  tentative  plan  for 
a  l^ederal  system.  It  urged  the  need  of  a  bureau  of  emplovment  within  the 
Department  of  Labor  which  would  cooperate  with  State  emplovment  bureaus. 
There  was  widespread  discussion  of  this  proposal  " 

Meanwhile,  many  States  and  cities  established  public  emplovment  bureaus  of 
their  own.  And  although  Congress  failed  to  provide  the  central  clearing  house 
that  was  needed,  tlie  Department  of  Labor,  on  its  own  initiative  secured  the 
cooperation  of  the  Post  Office  Department  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
setting  up  a  makeshift  system  for  job  finding  on  a  national  scale.  It  was  handi- 
capped by  inadequate  funds  and  by  an  untrained  personnel,  but  it  was  able  to 
give  some  assistance  to  the  unemploved. 

In  1917  the  attention  of  Congress  was  again  called  forciblv  to  the  need  of  an 
adequate  Federal  employment  system  by  the  emergencv  6f  the  World  War. 
ihe  Kobinson- Keating  bill  was  introduced  in  Congress  in  December  1917  \\ith 
strong  support,  but  it  was  not  acted  upon.  Instead  Congress  merelv  appro- 
priated $250,000  to  the  Department  of  Labor  for  the  purpole  of  hLprovingX 
«9  on'ff  nnnT''^'  t}'"^  ^'^  President  supplemented  this  appropriation  bv  a  grant  of 
$2  000,000  from  the  President's  emergency  fund.  The  result  was  the  creation  of 
ernergency  employment  ofl^ces  under  Federal  direction  in  all  parts  of  the  countrv 
During  this  emergency  period,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  separated  the  emplovment 

and  Qon  nffii  ^^^  ?,"'T/  I/^^ig^^ti^'?-.  At  one  time  there  were  between  800 
and  900  offices  in  this  Federal  system,  which  proved  itself  to  be  invaluable  to  the 
country  during  the  war  and  the  subsequent  demobilization 

l!.ven  while  this  Federal  activity  in  employment  work  was  at  its  peak,  there 
was  general  recognition  that  the  employment  service  as  then  in  operation  wl^ 
organized  only  as  an  emergency  device,  and  that  unless  Congress  took  action  to 

fn  JhP  «rr.  tn-''^''^''*,-^'*!"'^.:  *^^  ^-"^  ^f  *^^  ^'^^  ^'«^ld  fi^d  the  United  ^tatS 
}r,-«^tffl.^  position  as  did  the  beginmng,  lacking  that  proven  essential  to  indus- 
bu?eau8  ^"^  adequate,  permanent,  national  system  of  pubUc  emplovment 
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As  a  result,  the  Department  of  Labor  in  April,  1919,  called  a  conference  at  which 
there  were  delegates  representing  the  governors  of  various  states  and  the  Federal 
employment  service.  This  conference  urged  the  continuation  of  the  United 
States  limployment  Service  as  a  permanent  bureau  in  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  made  detailed  recommendations  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  bureau. 
Ihe  Kenyon-Nolan  bills,  introduced  in  Congress  in  1919,  embodied  these 
recommendations.  They  were  supported  by  a  message  to  Congress  by  the  Presi- 
dent who  urged  the  necessity  of  legislation  to  meet  the  unemployment  problem  by 
developing  and  maintaining  the  Federal  employment  service.  These  bills  were 
indorsed  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  numerous  social  welfare  and 
mvic  organizations  throughout  the  country. 

But  Congress  did  not  act.  On  the  contrary,  it  cut  the  appropriations  of  the 
tmployment  service.  Although  the  Nolan  bill  was  favorably  reported  from 
committee  in  the  House,  this  country  had  to  face  the  unemplovment  crisis  of 
1921  without  an  adequate  Federal-State  system  of  emplovment 'bureaus  The 
emergency  service  set  up  during  the  war  was  reduced  to  skeleton  proportions  bv 
the  refusal  of  Congress  to  give  it  the  needed  financial  support,  a  condition  which 
Has  continued  to  the  present  moment.  (The  increased  appropriation  recom- 
Sco  J^£. -^  President  Hoover  in  December  may  mislead,  in  that  $100,000  of  the 
«lb8,000  increase  is  exclusively  for  service  to  veterans,  and  $^55,000  is  for  farmers. 
This  leaves  a  mere  $13,000  increase  for  the  nation-wide  general  cooperative  work  ) 

burely,  after  all  these  years  of  delay,  a  really  adequate,  permanent  public 
employment  service  should  be  established.  ^        ,  >-  f 

11.    LONG-RANGE    PLANNING    OP   PUBLIC   WORKS 

Public  works  projects  were  used  to  relieve  unemplovment  in  most  of  the  larce 
Cities  of  the  United  States  during  the  1914  depression.  Although  much  good 
was  accomplished,  it  was  then  generally  recognized  by  competent  observers  that 
such  a  program  had  been  seriously  hampered  by  failure  to  act  in  advance  of  the 
emergency. 

In  1914,  the  California  Commission  of  Immigration  and  Housing  declared  in 
this  connection:  ''In  fact  the  general  failure  to  plan  ahead  and  the  refusal  to  face 
the  problem  until  the  need  is  pressing,  is  the  most  pertinent  criticism.  *  *  * 
Instead  of  delaying  until  another  crisis  comes,  immediate  steps  should  be  taken 
to  formulate  a  program  for  permanent  State  action.  Suitable  work  should  be 
outhned,  funds  provided  and  definite  plans  formulated." 

This  criticism  for  the  National  Government  is  just  as  valid  in  the  present 
cnsis  as  it  was  (for  California)  in  1914.  So  far  as  the  Federal  Government  is 
concerned,  the  need  of  long-range  planning  still  awaits  recognition  by  Congress. 
The  States,  on  the  other  hand,  have  made  a  little  progress. 

The  first  State  to  make  a  gesture  toward  setting  up  a  plan  for  a  prosperity 
reserve  of  public  works  was  Pennsylvania.  In  1917  that  State  created  an 
emergency  public  works  commission  to  arrange  the  extension  of  public  works 
during  periods  of  industrial  depression  and  to  receive  tentative  plans  of  projects 
from  the  various  departments  of  the  State.  It  was  provided  with  the  nucleus  of 
a  fund  to  be  divided  among  the  various  departments  having  work  available 
'S?     t^S,  J'  ^^^  pioneer  act  was  abolished  soon  after  during  a  recodification. 

Ihe  1921  depression  caused  California  to  adopt  similar  legislation.     In  1923 
Wisconsin  and  m  1929  Utah  also  provided  the  beginning  of  long-range  planning 

puDiic  worKs. 

Meanwhile  the  Federal  Government  failed  to  adopt  a  permanent  policy  In 
December,  1917,  President  Wilson  urged  the  use  of  public  works  on  a  national 
scale  to  prevent  widespread  unemployment  during  demobilization.  And  although 
Congress  failed  to  provide  a  systematic  plan  for  such  a  program,  the  War  Depart- 
ment utilized  the  possibilities  of  stimulated  public  work  in  finding  emolovment 
for  its  demobilized  military  forces.  c       t^    j 

The  crisis  of  1921  a«ain  attracted  attention  to  the  need  of  a  pubUc- works 
program.  Cities  and  States  adopted  emergency  measures,  and  similar  action 
was  urged  upon  the  Federal  Government.  It  became  evident  that  the  leadership 
of  the  National  Government  in  setting  up  a  permanent  program  would  have  a 
most  desirable  effect  upon  the  States  and  municipalities.  As  a  result,  the  Kenyon 
bill  to  prepare  for  future  cyclical  periods  of  depression  and  unemployment  by 
systems  of  public  works  was  introduced  in  Congress.  The  President's  conference 
on  unemployment,  moreover,  strongly  recommended  this  type  of  farsighted 
preparation.  But  Congress  refused  to  enact  the  Kenyon  bill,  although  it  was 
favorably  reported  by  the  Senate  committee. 
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wif^fh.  Jl^  revival  of  business,  the  memory  of  the  1921  depression,  together 
W  ^p^rir  f'n'"'^^*'''''^  of  several  committees  which  had  studied  the  question, 
Ihnf  f  F  -"^  ?•  ^^^P^^r^e  Herbert  Hoover  to  recommend  to  President  Harding 
wnrl!  1  Ti''^^  '''?'^'-  ^^  '^"*  *^  ^"  divisions  of  the  Government  to  have  pubul 
works  slowed  down  during  the  period  of  prosperity  so  as  to  contribute  something 
to  the  overflow  of  employment.  But  no  definite  plan  was  adopted,  despite  the 
ever-growing  recognition  of  the  soundness  and  desirability  of  such  a  me^ure 
Hnnvl'^'P''''''''  Tf'  ^"'•ther. directed  to  the  subject  by  the  report  of  nXrt 
Hoovers  committee  on  business  cycles  and  unemplovment  (1923),  and  of  hia 
committee  on  seasonal  operation  in  the  construction  industry  (1924) 

nearly  in  1927  feenator  Pepper  introduced  a  resolution  to  appoint  a  Senate 
X^n  t'n/Slr'*^  the  stabilization  of  employment  and  industry  through  ad v^nc^ 
planning  of  pubhc  works,  with  a  view  to  legislation.  The  resolution  was  reported 
favorably  after  a  hearing,  but  the  Senate  failed  to  act  upon  it  reponea 

^hJ^u^  ^"^  ^^^^'  Senator  Jones  introduced  a  bill  to  create  a  prosperity  reserve. 
Xnnr^id  7o^'  ^PP^^^^.^  by  Herbert  Hoover's  Department  of  Com^erce^anrwS 
31  of/.  '■^  kT-  "^u^  "^"^^  ^".^  amendment  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Com- 
Sfn«i  r  ^  P  •  ^^'^  I'Tni^^-    Unfortunately  this  was  shortly  before  the  national 

MfrnTand^Winf«m^T'''F '  f  *^^  conference  of  governors.  Governor  Brewster,  of 
«rf  P«r1v  «H  A  f  •  ■^'?*^'''  speaking  for  the  President-elect,  raised  high  ho^s 
^lovmLfiJ^ilTj?  ^  natl^^f^^I  permanent  program  for  the  prevention  of  unem- 
ES^w-     ^^}^^  9^^yjr  admmistration.    A  year  and  a  half  have  gone  by  without 

iefoonX'^nnb?^^  >^^^^  ^"^  ^«^*"'  ^*  ^as  been^ointed  out  by 

Rnv  pffi^fLf  ^    ""  ''^'''^^^  l*",^*  '*  '^  practically  impossible  suddenly  to  launch 
any  effective  program  of  public  construction  which  presupposes  available  funds 
carefully  drawn  plans,  and  contracts  let,  before  actual  wo?k  begins     Thfrem^^^^ 
be  advance  planning  if  the  public  works  program  is  to  bVreally  effective  i^iS^?! 
mg  emergency  condition    of  unemplovment  ^  enective  m  meet- 

Surely  we  have  waited  long  enough  for  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  lonir- 
range  plannmg  of  public  works  as  a  definite  policy  of  the  GoveVnment  * 

HI.  CHRONOLOGY  OP  HOOVER  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT 

wil^^nP'^P*^^*  ^?  second  industrial  conference  called  bv  President  Wilson- 
Herbert  Hoover,  vice  chairman.  Recommended:  1.  Planninrof  public \^S 
2  '' Fn.^^^^  J"^f  "'^^"^  approaches  to  the  general  problem  of  unemplovment  " 
2.      Enactment  of  appropriate  legislation  by  Congress  making  provision  for  an 

bTeaur'"'  '''^"^^  ^°"'"  ""^^^  Federaf  contfol,"  cooperltCg  wUh  St^"^^^ 
1921.— The  President's  conference  on  unemployment;  Herbert  Hoover  chair 
S^:?.«'?T'^r'"^1?^.^;'^^  ^^^^"^*«  permanent  'system  of  employ^ni 
?^  F.H.r.^''r*'"^  ^^^^:t  P^«^i«i««  declared  inadequate.  2.  LeadlrsWrby 
the  Federal  Government  ''in  expanding  its  public  works  during  nericKls  of  d*^ 
^^TolT  ^S"*  co^jt'-f^^^g  execution  in  periods  of  active  industry .''  ^ 

i^^f.— Keport  of  committee  on  business  cycles  and  unemplovment  aoDointPd 
Sj;.fH^'^%*i"^°y^'.'  ^'    ^^^^  committee  call  attention  to  th7S'fo?^care^ 

beloni  elc'tTvelv'''"T''A^2H  ^  1  'T^^^^.^  P"H"^  "'^^*^«  project   ff  His  to 
mpnH^H  h^  f  t;1  P^'  -^     ;»   ^  "f  tio'^al  system  of  employment  bureaus  was  recom- 

omcials.  —Foreword  by   Herbert  Hoover.     2.  "The  committee  calls  rtJoM 
attention  to  the  report  of  the  President's  Conference  on  Unemplwment  rlUi^ 
*  P|™|?™t  system  of  employment  exchanges  "  °™P'0J  "»««  relative 

„.;:*  ~  "J^n  Hoover's  Department  of  Commerce  indorses  the  Jones  oroa- 
perity  reserve  bill:  "Enactment  of  the  bill  by  the  Congress  would  in  mv  ooinST 
encourage  measures  looking  toward  the  same  end  on  theVart  of  th^State  ind 
da«o^r<rf?rtedl^^"°"'^'^°'^^  '"  '«"'°^'»  '^"h  the  u'Tnilus  recommen. 

Srb;ttrfifoo?r^'"^°*  °'  ^°'°'"«^^^'  ^-^^^^loV^ietr^^. 
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1 928. —Berhert  Hoover  in  presidential  campaign  speeches  recommends  the 
plannmg  of  pubhc  works  with  a  view  to  eliminating  unemployment 

i^l^.— Governor  Brewster  announces  Hoover's  "three  billion  dollar  reserve 
fund  program  to  the  conference  of  governors  '*at  the  request  of  Herbert  Hoover 
*®  fn^n      S^.   exposition  of  a  portion  of  his  program  for  stabilizing  prosperity." 

JiJ^jJ.—benate  committee  s  report  upon  unemployment:  1.  "The  Government 
should  adopt  legislation  without  delay  which  would  provide  a  svstem  of  planning 
public  works  so  that  they  would  form  a  reserve  against  unemplovment  in  times 
of  depression."  2.  "The  Federal  Government  should  provide Hhe  agency  to 
coordinate  State  public  employment  bureaus  and  to  assist  in  any  national  func- 
tioning of  the  unemployment  exchanges." 

Mr.  McKeown.  Is  this  the  same  Judge  Chamberlain  that  wrote 
the  great  work  on  evidence,  Chamberlain  on  Evidence? 

Mr.  Andrews.  No;  this  is  Professor  Chamberlain,  of  the  Columbia 
University  Law  School. 

Senator  Wagner.  Professor  Chamberlain  is  very  well  known  in  the 
State  of  New  York. 

Mr.  McKeown.  Judge  Chamberlain,  of  New  York,  wrote  a  great 
work  on  evidence. 

Senator  Wagner.  Miss  Hall  is  here,  but  because  of  the  lateness 
of  the  hour  she  does  not  ask  to  be  heard  but  asks  to  file  with  the 
committee  a  petition  which  was  signed  by  those  who  attended  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Workers,  which  is  a  very  large  organi- 
zation, national  in  scope  and  activities,  which  had  a  conference 
at  the  city  of  Boston  last  week,  and  this  petition  was  formulated 
there  approvmg  all  three  bills,  two  being  before  this  committee. 

Mr.  Montague.  Are  there  many  names  there? 

Senator  Wagner.  All  were  present  at  the  conference. 

Mr.  Montague.  How  many  would  you  say? 

Miss  Hall.  There  were  over  400  there,  and  that  was  just  started 
yesterday  afternoon.  There  were  over  400  signers  and  nearly  100 
cities  represented. 

Senator  Wagner.  Nearly  100  cities  represented.  And  was  there 
any  dissent  at  all? 

Miss  Hall.  No. 

Senator  Wagner.  It  was  imanimously  approved. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  receive  this  petition.  The  opinion  of 
Professor  Chamberlain  will  be  put  into  the  minutes  of  our  hearing- 
the  other  communication  will  be  noted  and  filed  for  reference.  ' 

(The  petition  referred  to  follows.) 

PETITION  TO  PRESIDENT  OF  UNITED  STATES,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  JUDICIARY  COM- 
MITTEE AND  OTHER  MEMBERS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  WASH- 
INGTON,   D.    C. 

We.  the  undersigiied,  respectfully  urge  the  passage  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  three  bills  relating  to  unemployment  introduced  by  Senator  Waener 
and  already  passed  by  the  Senate,  namelv:  *^ 

Senate  bill  3059,  advance  planning  of  public  works:  To  provide  the  systematic 
planning  of  public  works  by  Federal  Government,  and  the  means  by  which  new 
construetioii  may  promptly  be  undertaken  in  periods  of  increasing  unemplovment. 

feenate  bill  3060,  Federal-State  employment  bureau:  To  establish  an  efficient 
public  employment  service  through  Federal-State  cooperation,  with  competent 
management  and  adequate  support.  Prevention  and  relief  of  unemplovment 
demands  the  shortening  of  the  period  between  jobs. 

Senate  bill  3061,  better  employment  statistics:  To  authorize  the  collection  of 
more  adequate  information  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Accurate 
and  timely  statistics  of  unemployment  trends  are  essential  to  plans  for  stabiliza- 
tion, both  public  and  private. 
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In  1921  Mr.  Hoover,  as  chairman  of  the  President's  Conference  on  Unemploy- 
ment, made  this  statement: 

"There  is  no  economic  failure  so  terrible  in  its  import  as  that  of  a  country  pos- 
sessing a  surplus  of  every  necessity  of  life  in  which  numbers,  willing  and  anxious 
to  work,  are  deprived  of  these  necessities.  It  simply  can  not  be  if  our  moral  and 
economic  system  is  to  survive.     *     *     * 

What  our  people  wish  is  the  opportunity  to  earn  their  daily  bread,  and  surely 
in  a  country  with  its  warehouses  bursting  with  surpluses  of  food,  of  clothing,  with 
its  mines  capable  of  indefinite  production  of  fuel,  with  sufficient  housing  for  com- 
fort and  health,  we  possess  the  intelligence  to  find  a  solution.  Without  it  our 
whole  system  is  open  to  serious  charges  of  failure." 

We  fully  agree  with  this  statement.  We  are  convinced,  moreover,  that  a  par- 
tial solution  of  the  problem  of  unemployment  has  already  been  found  in  the  three 
bills  which  have  been  passed  by  the  Senate.  They  are  essential  parts  of  a  sound, 
unified  program  of  action.  The  principles  involved  in  these  bills  have  been 
subjected  to  rigid  criticism  for  many  years  and  have  been  very  widely  endorsed 
by  economists,  business  men,  bankers,  and  social  workers  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. It  would  be  inexcusable  for  this  country  to  go  through  another  winter — 
possibly  another  winter  rife  with  all  the  misery,  unrest,  and  crime  that  go  with 
involuntary  unemployment — without  taking  the  moderate  and  soundlv  cone,  ived 
measures  of  prevention  for  which  provision  is  made  in  the  three  Wagner  bills. 

(Signatures  to  the  petition:) 

Charles  B.  Ackley,  521  West  One  hundred  and  twentv  sixth  Street,  N.  Y.  City 
clergyman. 

John  Gilmon  Addy,  1460  East  Tenth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  clergvman. 

Harvin  Ely  Adriance,  Englewood,  N.  J.,  clergyman. 

Peter  Ainslie,  Ten  Hills,  Baltimore,  Md.,  clergyman. 

Chester  Aldrich,  126  East  Thirty-eighth  Street,  New  York  Citv,    architect. 

George  W.  Alger,  1165  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  Citv,  lawyer.  ^ 

Mary  Louise  Allen,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City,  National  Secretary, 
Y.  W.  C.  A. 

George  Reed  Andrews,  289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  Citv,  clergvman. 

Lynn  P.  Armstrong,  508  Fifth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  clergvman.     " 

Henry   A.   Atkinson,   70   Fifth   Avenue,   New  York   Citv,   general  secretary, 
Church  Peace  Union,  and  World  Alliance. 

Jules  S.  Bache,  42  Broadway,  New  York  City,  banker. 

Benjamin  W.  Bacon,  244  Edward  Street.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  professor. 

Charles  S.  Bacon,  Boston,  Mass.,  president,  Chandler's  Store. 

C.  J.  Baldwin,  74  Olivia  Street,  Derby,  Conn.,  phvsician. 

Imogene  S.  Ballentine.  221  Deems  Avenue,  West  New  Brighton,  N.  Y.,  teacher. 

S.  P.  Barackman,  12  Tenth  Street,  West  New  York,  N.  J.,  clergyman. 

Charles  C.  Bauer,  1115  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  vice  chairman.  League  of 
Nations  Association. 

William  Bauer,  634  Catherine  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  clergyman. 

Jay  J.  Baum,  264  Snydam  Street,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersev,  accountant. 

Augustus  F.  Beard,  Norwalk,  Conn.,  clergyman. 

Ivan  H.  Benedict,  515  Blue  Hills  Avenue,  Hartford,  Conn.,  clergyman. 

N.  C.  Benson,  Frederica,  Del.,  clergyman. 

Esther  G.  Black,  700  Ford  Building,  Boston,  Mass.,  stereopticon  bureau 
manager. 

Richard  M.  Bolden,  105  West  One  hundred  thirtieth  Street,  New  York  City, 
clergyman. 

Homer  N.  Borst,  1815  Graybar  Building,  New  York  City,  associate  secretary, 
Association  of  Community  Chests  and  Councils. 

W.  Russel  BoWffe,  804  Broadway,  New  York  Citv,  clergyman. 

Ernest  Brennecke,  168  West  One  hundredth  Street,  New  York  City,  clergyman 

Mrs.  H.  A.  Bridgman,  Shirley  Centre,  Mass.,  christian  science  practitioner. 

George  A.  Bronson,  453  Seventh  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  clergvman. 

Arthur  J.  Brown,  1235  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City,  clergyman. 

William  Adams  Brown,  1105  Park  Avenue,  New  York  Citv,  professor. 

Henry  Bruere,  216  East  Eighteenth  Street,  New  York  City,  banking. 

Alfred  W.  Budd,  Derby,  Conn.,  clergyman. 

Percy  S.  BuUen,  51  University  Place,^New  York  City,  editor. 

Margaret  E.  Burton,  135  East  Fifty-second  Street,  New  York  City,  secretary, 

Charles  A.  Butts,  14  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  editor. 

S.  Parkes  Cadman,  64  Jefferson  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  W.,  clergyman. 
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W.  G.  Cady   Wesleyan  Station,  Middletown,  Conn    nrofessor  of  nhv«.v« 
Mrs^ Jean  Holmes  Caldwell,  988  Fifth  Avenie   N^w  York  cTty    ^^ 
^Robert  J.  CaldweU,  988  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Yoi  City,  president  R.  J.  Caldwell 

Raymond  Calkins,  19  Berkelv  Street,  Cambridire   Mass    rlpnrvmar. 
cl/^yman."""'*"'  '""  '^'^'  ^"^  •'""'''^'*  «"><»  thtrTh.firsTst.tT&ew  York  City, 
CoK'^'  ^""""*"'  8P""8fieW.  Mass.,  vice  president,  International  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
PuwttS^lLfe?"'  ^*'  ^"''^  *'"""«'•  ^""^  York  City,  director,  Immigrant 

WillS^  C^So^^kofJ^^  Fifty-second  Street,  New  York  City,  educator, 
w  i2^  y..J'  ^^  Jefferson  Avenue,  Brooklvn.  N.  Y..  clerevman 
JJaddUl  Catclungs,  30  Pine  Street,  New  York  City,  minSurer  and  econo- 

James  N.  Causey,  Security  Building,  Denver,  Colo    banker 

Samuel  McCrea  Cavert,   105  East  Twentv-second  Street    New  VnrU  r.»„ 

waiter  U  Cavert,  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  clergyman. 
^Thomas  M.  Chalmers,  2664  Marion  Avenue,. New  York  City,  missionary  and 

y  M '^C.  A.  '^'  ^  ^''^"^  ^^"^^^  ^*^^  «^^*^»'  Conn.,  general  secretary, 

Robert  F  Cheney,  Southborough,  Mass.,  clergyman. 
Annie  P.  Chittenden.  230  Bryant  Street,  Bufflfo,  N   Y 

Richard  H   Clapp,  755  Whitney  Avenue.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  clergyman 
F.  J.  Clark  281  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  clergyman     '^'^^^''' 
James  S.  Clark,  Northboro,  Mass.  ^^ergyman. 

John  Bates  Clark,  321  West  Ninety-second  Street    New  York  Cii^r   r^^fi..^ 
professor  of  economics  in  Columbia  University  *^'  '^®*"^®'^ 

J.  Earl  Clauson,  the  World,  New  York  CitV,  editor. 

KusseU  J  Clinchy   Broadway  Tabernacle,  New  York  City,  clergyman 

J.  M.  Clinton,  347  Madison  Avenue    Npu-  Vrwi-L-  nu.r      »-iciKynmn. 
council  Y.  M.  C.  A.       ^"'*""*""  Avenue,  iMew    York  City,  secretary.  National 

?n?f7pK^*^^K'  ^1^  ^^^*  End  Avenue,  New  York  City,  clergyman 
Con^'e^a^^'niT^^^   ''  ^^^^^  ^''^'^   «-^-'   ^-^   busiiirr^^nager.  the 

MiSii^y  ^ScXMv'eZl  ^^"  ^^^^  ^*^^'  ^^"-*-"^  --tary, 

buMnesf  ""*'*  "^^  ^"^^'  ''"  ^^^^'^  S*"^*^*'  Springfield,  Mass.,  wholesale  paper 

HS;?r*F^pL*^?l%^^^  ^r'^  ^.*?«*'  Springfield,  Mass. 
^leanor  F.  Cole,  14  Beacon  Street  Boston,  Mass    editor 

Raymond  E.  Cole,  109  East  Houston  Street  New  York  Citv  Hiro.f ^.  ^f  •       • 

grant  aid.  New  York  Protestant  Episcopal  c'tyMUonsSL^^^^^  '™^ 

George  W   Coleman,  1242  Little  Building,  Boston    Mass        ^* 

Bird  S.  Cder,  50  Plaza  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.   ret  red 

Henry  J- Condet  310  N.  Geneva  Street,' Ithaca   NY    clergyman 

Judson  Conklin,  83  Oak  Lane,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  clerKvmkn 

r  z1)La^d'Tol^l  '^''l^''\^'''i''  Philadelpt?'"Cclergyman. 
A.  I,.  Uonrad,  Hotel  Westminster,  Boston,  Mass. 

Florence  Converse,  45  Leighton  Road,  Welleslev,  Mass    writer 

T^K     F*'^'"''  ^^  Morgan  Street.  Ilion,  N.  Y.,  clergyman 
|^M.l3otenr"?ot'cIn'^:  p^oSk^^*- ^--  ^'^^^^^^■ 

^^^&X^C^Z-TJ;^^^-L^^-  ^-'  C"-  i--list. 
William  T.  Crocker,  263  I^xingron  Avenue;  New  York  City,  clergyman. 
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Arthur  J.  Crockett,  470  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass.,  treasurer,  Southgate 
Press. 

William  Reid  Cross,  14  Hazard  Plaze,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  clergyman. 
Charles  L.  Cummings,  207  Woodbine  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
H.  W.  Cutler,  North  Wilbraham,  Mass.,  retired. 

John  Daniels,  450  Riverside  Drive,  New  York  City,  executive,  national  secre- 
tary, English  Speaking  Union  in  the  United  States. 

Frederick  J.  Dark,  Main  Street,  Wales,  Mass.,  clergyman. 
Henry  Darlington,  2  East  Ninetieth  Street,  New  York  City,  clergyman. 
James  H.  Darlington,  321  N.  Front  Street,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  bishop,  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  Harrisburg. 

Edgar  B.  Davis,  Luling,  Tex.,  business  engineer, 
WiUiam  L.  Davis,  Pittsford,  Monroe  County,  N.  Y.,  clergyman. 
Dwight  H.  Day,  1120  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  trustee. 
William  Horace  Day,  877  Park  Avenue,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  clergyman. 
Caroline  B.  Dow,  Seamoor,  Glen  Cove,  Long  Island,  retired  teacher. 
Albert  L.  Deane,  1775  Broadway,  New  York  City,  president  General  Motors 
Holding  Corporation. 

Edward  T.  Devine,  325  East  Thirty-eighth  Street,  New  York  City,  director, 
Bellevue-Yorkville  Health  Demonstration. 

Henri  deVries,  846  Washington  Street,  Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  clergyman. 
John  Maurice  Deyo,  162  Deer  Hall  Avenue,  Danbury,  Conn.,  clergyman. 
S.  C.  Dickson,  620  Wood  Street,  Vineland,  N.  J.,  clergyman. 
Albert  C.  Dieffenbach,  25  Beacon  Street,   Boston,   Mass.,  editor,  Christian 
Register. 

R.  E.  Diffendorfer,  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  missionary  secretary. 
RoUin  Dodd,  88  St.  Nicholas  Avenue,  New  York  City,  clergyman. 
Walton  Hall  Doggett,  Framingham  Centre,  Mass.,  clergyman. 
Robert  P.  Doremus,  17  Granite  Street,  Gloucester,  Mass.,  clergyman. 
William  E.   Doughty,   151   Fifth  Avenue,   New  York  City,   National  Field 
Administration,  Near  East  Relief,  and  Near  East  Foundation. 
Helena  G.  Dudley,  45  Leighton  Road,  Wellesley,  Mass. 

Stephen  P.   Duggan,  2  West  Forty-fifth  Street,   New  York  City,  director 
Institute  of  International  Education. 

Arthur  Dumper,  Trinity  Cathedral  Church,  Newark,  N.  J.,  clergyman. 
Samuel  Dunham,  35  North  Street,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  clergyman. 
Ralph  Earle,  Worcester,  Mass.,  president  of  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute. 
Rev.  D.  Brewer  Eddy,  82  Kirkstall  Road,  Newtonville,  Mass.,  mission  board 
secretary. 

Mrs.  D.  Brewer  Eddy,  82  Kirkstall  Road,  Newtonville,  Mass., 
Hugh  Latimer  Elderdice,  Westminster,   Md.,  president,  Westminster  Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

Christopher  R.  Eliot,  21  Francis  Avenue,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  clergyman. 
Samuel  A.  Eliot,  25  Reservoir  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  clergyman. 
Carl  S.  Ell,  21  Beaumont  Avenue,  Newtonville,  Mass.,  vice-president,  North- 
eastern University,  Boston. 

Oliver  W.  Elsbree,  265  Ellsworth  Avenue,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  American  history  at  Yale  University. 

Louise  Armstrong  Elsworth,  61  Selye  Terrace,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
George  Wells  Ely,  12  Merton  Street,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  clergyman. 
Barnett  A.  Elzas,  42  West  Seventy-second  Street,  New  York  City,  clergyman. 
Mrs.  Emma  B.  Evans,  860  Park  Avenue,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Sara  Ezell,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  education  secretary,  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
Frederick  L.  Fagley,  287  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  associate  secretary, 
National  Council  of  Congregational  Churches. 

John  H.  Fahey,  Worcester  Evening  Post,  Worcester,  Mass.,  publisher. 
Edwin  Fairley,  285  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City,  educational  secretary. 
Allan  Farquhar,  Sandy  Spring,  Md.,  fire  insurance  official. 
Gregory  Feige,  Manhattan  College,  New  York  City,  professor. 
Frederick  C.  Ferry,  College  Hill,  Clinton  N.  Y.,  college  executive. 
A.  Lincoln  Filene,  Boston,  Mass.,  merchant. 

Edward  A.  Filene,  426  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  merchant. 
Galen  M.  Fisher,  230  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City,  social  research. 
George  J.  Fisher,  M.  D.,  2  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City,  deputy  chief  scout 
executive  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

D.  J.  Fleming,  3041  Broadway,  New  York  City,  professor. 
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Ernest  L.  Fox'307  WarrSift   RL^r'^Sr  ^'^-  economist. 
Thomas  Fox,  travelers  wl^^'r^n^'^*"'  ^V  J'  "'ergyman. 
Clarence  Hill  FrS  ?4  Zrion  It^eet   WnH« '  f'^ni  '"^"'"""^  broker. 
Paul  Frankenfeld,  16  Peorirstrppt   RnWr^    'm*°5'  ^^^^s.,  clergyman. 
York  district.  Evangelical  Synod         '     '^'"°'  ^-  ^•'  «I«f«yman,  president  New 

AppS^MfruLMn^^f -°  ^^»-'  New  York  City,  president  of  Electric 

tepefy,  te  ttn^°:n^™''||?t' fi^rX.'''^^^^-- 
John  P.  Geerfield   9  Webster  SfwSfy.i,*J^''  Pwfessor. 

Frank  F.  Gern^n,  144  Brold  s/^»/   M^^i'f'j"™'  ^'^■'  clergyman. 

Arthur  R.  Gerow/mwlter  Street  Newb  frl^hnr^^""-  ?'«Wman. 

^^ih^^^^^^^M^^^,-'-  ^-^  City. 
Alvin  C.  .G^ar?'^  mh7vfn^*'l?ew  &^^t'''"^  ''■?'«^'»-- 

fe^  ^:  "g^^FMT  ^->oton.  N.  Y,  Clergyman 
Chureh^ce'unr  and"  tt  !&'«  ^'"  ''•'"'  ^"^^  ^^t^""^""  secretary, 

Mrf^et«e''rSrL'nVltlTRota'i;''^''"^ 

Henry  D.  Grimes,  52  OUve  Str^eria!^*'  ^aftNorwalk,  Conn.,  dressmaker 

George  C.  Groves  326  CUnton  Stivrt T^^t'i  ^X' i*''*"^  chemist.  '^'• 

^Z  G™j;fesfnw  Wumrn"'^"'  ^-  ^-  «'-'^--- 

gartr^;  GuTc*k,L"o'«??4nt?ll^'  S^J^'  ^''''^"'»- 
,  ^H^ad^-y;  i^i  |^;SSt-\S'^-^^^^^ 

Albert  P.  nlhn   1288  StehlV °  ?''**^'  ^??*  Hartford,  Conn.,  clergyman 

John  P  HSt'?5  cSemonn^en^^^^  V  dityX^yman. 

Prank  Ohver  Hall  4  Writ  ^7,l^t     '■  7^if^^*^°™  ^ity,  clergyman. 
Milton  H.  hSi  20  Ealt  Mr^t  «r'f 'k,?*'^.*'  ^ew  York  City,  clergyman 
Mount  Vernon  Trist  Ca      ^"*  ®*'***'  ^'»"'*  Vern"".  N.  Y,^,;ice7^5^nt, 

Jeo%^rfe4t>^St1J?t'^LTS^g^.,-0?^''"--       . 

teacher.  ocnooi,  i-awling,  N.  Y.,  farm  superintendent  and 

If  te^^?  2f  ^m«feSi¥)fn-^^  --J;  --•«  Herald. 
J.  Lewis  Hartsock,  Ossininir   N   V    nw  ^aven,  Conn.,  teacher. 

Gustav  F.  Hausser  2^7  S?^Wv;>.  i  *  clergyman. 

ci^.  ^^'  *^  **8t  Fifty-second  Street,  New  York  City,  physi- 

Btained!gla^ss"S'owr  ''"°«*°"  ^-"-'  B-o^ly".  N.  Y..  manufacturer  of 

Hubert  C.  H1SSg^l1|  ts  "iflneJin  rsL^."?"?,"'  ^  Y,  Jl^'g^"^"- 
George  R.  Hewitt773  Crawford  Sf^„ti>K**'  ^f "  York  City,  clergyman 
John  Grier  Hibbei   Princrtnn    M    f*'  J^o^f^uT,  Mass.,  clergyman  *^"*"' 

Handolph  H.  Hi^TBriS:"ML^cC;mTn:  ^'^''""'  ^^^^^y- 
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WiUiam  Bancroft  Hill,  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  professor  (retired). 
Charles  C.  P.  HiUer,  100  Fellsway  East,  Maiden,  Mass.,  clergyman. 
Margaret  Hiller,   135  East  Fifty-second  Street,   New  York  City,  secretary, 
i.  W.  \j.  A. 

Sidney  M.  Hillman,  1441  Broadway,  New  York  City,  importer. 

Frederic  W.  Hinrichs,  183  Coumbia  Heights,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  lawyer  (retired). 

Henry  W.  Hobson,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Bishop  Coadjutor  of  Southern  Ohio. 

Arthur  N.  Holcombe,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  professor. 

Mrs.  Pauhne  W.  Holme,  2409  Rogers  Avenue,  Mount  Washington,  Md. 

Harry  N.  Holmes,  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  Citv,  field  secretary,  World 
Alliance  for  International  Frendship.  '  J 

KUburn  K.  Holt,  38  Holland  Avenue,  Westfield,  Mass.,  clergyman. 

Horace  F.  Holton,  173  Spring  Street,  Brockton,  Mass.,  clergyman 
Frank  A.  Home,  17  Varick  Street,  New  York  City,  president,  Merchants  Refrig- 
erating CO.  ^ 

Herbert  S.  Houston,  100  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  publicist. 

Charles  H.  Howard,  Ashburn,  Mass.,  paper  hanger  business. 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Hubbard,  R.  D.  91-A,  Essex,  Conn. 

Weyman  C.  Huckahn,  419  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  associate  secretary 
of  student  volunteer  movement. 

?;  W.  Heubsch,  18  East  fourth-eight  Street,  New  York  City,  publisher 

Mrs.  Francis  C.  Huget,  40  Marion  Avenue,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

William  I.  Hull,  Swarthmore  College,  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  educator 

Robert  E.  Hume,  606  West  One  hundred  and  twenty-second  Street,  New  Yotk 
City,  professor.  ' 

F.  P.  Hunter,  150  Highland  Avenue,  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  clergyman 

J.  M.  Hunter,  13  High  Street,  Delhi,  N.  Y.,  clergyman. 
^    Howard  O.  Huston  535  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  secretary  of  the  manag- 
ing committee,  American  Cyanamid  Co.  J  ^  ia«m«ib- 

Myrtle  K.  Hyam,  20  Robinson  Street,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  teacher. 

M.  G.  Inghram,  Olivet,  Mich.,  clergyman. 

Samuel  Guy  Inman,  419  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  Qty.  secretary  com- 
mittee on  cooperation  in  Latin  America. 

George  Irving,  82  Maple  Street,  Summit,  N.  J.,  clergyman. 

Edgar  S.  Jackson,  69  Verbena  Avenue,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y.,  clergyman. 

F.  W.  Jackson,  137  West  Seventh  Street,  Clean,  N.  Y.,  clergyman 

Disston  W.  Jacobs  2705  Harrison  Street,  Wilmington,  Del.,  clergyman, 
v^    F.  Jerome^  347  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City,  general  purchasing  agent. 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  the  United  States.  »    »     •» 

b  ^i'n  ^'  ^^^^^^'  ^  ^^*  Forty-second  Street,  New  York  Qty,  cotton  textile 

J.  E.  Johnson,  958  University  Avenue,  New  York  City,  compiler 

F.  I.  Johnson,  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Mrs.  Millard  F.  Johnson,  351  Hancock  Street,  Brooklyn,  N   Y 

Rodney  F.  Johonnot,  Leicester,  Mass.,  clergyman. 

Hugh  W.  Jones,  140  Noble  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  clergyman. 

LL.  Jones,  3112  Atlanti^  Avenue,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  electrical  equipment. 

Fay/.  Jones,  459  Lincoln  Place,  Orange,  N.  J.,  bishop,  Episcopal  Church. 

William  E.  Jones,  9  Dane  Street,  Beveriy,  Mass.,  clergvman. 

Urrin  R.  Judd.  60  Broadway,  New  York  City,  vice  president,  Irving  Trust  CJo. 

H.  y  Kaltenborn,  9  Garden  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y^  publicist. 

Paul  U.  Kellogg,  184  Sullivan  Street,  New  York  City,  editor. 

?^u*^^t;^'  ^^^^^'  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  P^^^^'  Baltimore,  Md.,  surgeon. 
Arthur  Kendnck,  45  HunneweU  Avenue,  Newton,  Mass.,  manufacturer. 
Mrs.  Arthur  Kendnck,  45  Hunnewell  Avenue,  Newton.  Mass 
Constance  Kent,  Goshen,  Tnd. 

i^^^?^r^f^^'  133  Essex  Avenue,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  clergvman. 

Alfred  Kief er   108  Cherry  Street,  Lackawanna,  N.  Y.,  fireman. 

Henri  L.  G.  KieflFer,  Frederick,  Md.,  clergyman. 
Coundi  ^^""^^  ^^^  ^^^*  Twenty-second  Street,  New  York  City,  Home  Missions 

pelcevare  King,  Quincy,  Mass.,  banker, 
estate^^^*^  H.  King,  Grand  Central  Terminal  Building,  New  York  Qty,  real 

secreta?  ^*  ^^^PP'  ^  Lincoln  Avenue,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  Baptist  district 
W.  D.  Knight,  109  Seaman  Avenue,  New  York  City,  clergyman. 
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/IlI*!  fi 111*  T^    *l^»  i»       ^  M  ■'% 

Robert  M.  Kmti  2^?^^*  Seventy-fourth  Street,  New  York  CHrr  i 

K^tl'-l^jr-n     ttei^^^^^^  York  «t.v.  teacher. 

John  W.  Ungdale,  305  Eighth  A vi^fI'iF*°l'?"^8«'  "ass. 

John  H.  Uthrop,  98  KeT^f^nt  Street   Brnlf'"'  'l^-  l'  "'e^S-Vman. 

Herbe^i^T**/'/"'''  U»ive.^itv    New  Have n"''?'-,'^-  ^i'  '^^Z^gy^n. 

Herbert  L.  Satterlee,  49  Wall  Street    N«„.v;  9,°°"'  teacher. 

G.  N.  Lauman,  Cornell  UniversitT  f*ho      XP't^'^y-  'a^yer. 

Mrs.  James  S.  Lawson,  IS  Monument  I/'*'  ?J'  Professor. 

Henry  Goddard  Leach    170  EasHivtv  /-T^k^'l^''''''^'  N-  J. 

K.  C.  I^brick.  Syracuse  Vnl'^i^X^^Z.^'^^'  d'^Tn  l^!i  ^t^- «d'tor. 

Frank  O.Leonard.  42  T.^.o .  '  ^ -<*««".  College  of  Liberal 


Arts. 


tte?^1^™*%°/ Churches."*'  ^"'^  ^"^  ^'ty,  staff  secretary.  Greater 

''X^'J^Z'^M'  T--ty-'-cond  Street,  Justice-Children's  Court 

„  A»^^Gfffo^t'w^°'«,te  Co-.,  retired. 

|wo^nt'&^,T7'9 Iv^te  **r'  '"-^"""'• 

JLfs  Wcf'  «2s'JrLTrltrt?"Ntir'NV''cl^e?'  ^^  ^-  <"-«y»-- 

i°^ernd«erfcT'.^/Slrl-^^^^^^^     ''•  "'"  ^°"'^"°^'^^- 
„  George  M.  ^aer^^Sld^^L^i'^^Ai?/-^^^^^^ 

f '^%---:'""2ta»ti»  «r-"'  '--.  teacher  "" 

JuhanMack,  W,i.lworth  BuilX\^„*'"YSrY^.Conn^ 

An^^lSt^:  «»«  «^anf  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md. 
^  John  T.  Madde^^New  Yoik  nn^"""  .y««'j.New  Y-ork  City  teacher 
f^^  -  ^---'^i^Sr^^^eve^ui^'S^^^^^^^  City, 

&Mte„-^i«r,peh.ond  Avenue,  Buffalo  nT^ 

l&T-^TnXl!E£S£^{|-t  "  ""•  "'^  "^^  «*^' 
iT'VT  ''i.**»"»elJ  37  l^'t  F,aL;  sfrl^r-f"'  Conn-  retired. 

Howard  D.  Mar^h,  103  Overlook  T„  x  '^•'  Pre«.dent  of  Boston 

overlook  Terrace,  Leonia,  N.  J.,  teacher. 
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Charles  S.  Martin,  124  West  One  hundred  thirty-sixth  Street,  New  York  City, 
clergyman. 

John  Matteson,  708  Washington  Street,  Whitman,  Mass.,  clergyman. 

William  H.  Matthai,  415  East  Oliver  Street,  Baltimore,  Md.,  president,  Beaver 
Dam  Marble  Co. 

Mrs.  Oscar  E.  Maurer,  148  Cold  Spring  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

W.  F.  Maylott,  152  Derby  Avenue,  Connecticut,  clergyman. 

Frank  B.  McAllister,  17  Edgewood  Road,  Lexington,  Mass.,  clergyman. 
Lee  S.  McCoUester,  48  Professor  Road,  Tufts  College,  Massachusetts,  dean  of 
Crane  Theological  School. 

Francis  J.  McConnell,  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  bishop. 

L.  W.  McCrearv,  89  Lafavette  Avenue,  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  clergyman. 

Claude  A.  McKav,  108  Maplewood  Terrace,  Springfield,  Mass.,  clergyman. 

R.  S.McKee,  168  Second  Street,  Stewart  Manor,  N.  Y.,  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,    secretary. 

John  S.    McLain,  22  James  Avenue,   Brookline,    Mass.,  retired  editor  and 
publisher. 

Terence  J.  McManus,  170  Broadway,  New  York  City,  attorney. 

Edwin  D.  Mead,  Brookline,  Mass.,  writer. 

Lucia  Ames  Mead,  19  Euston  Street,  BrookHne,  Mass.,  lecturer  and  publicist. 

John  Howard  Melish,  126  Pierrepont  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  clergyman. 

Frank  W.  Merrick,  Brimbal  Avenue,  Beverly,  Mass.,  lecturer. 

Randolph  S.  Merrill,  777  Longmeadow  Street,  Longmeadow,  Mass.,  clergyman. 

William  P.  Merrill,  112  East  Thirty-sixth  Street,  New  York  City,  clergyman. 

Edward  D.  Merriman,  Westport,  Conn.,  teacher  (retired). 

Edward  G.  W.  Meury,  405  West  Fortv-first  Street,  New  York  City,  clergyman. 

William  B.  Millar,  71  West  Twenty-third  Street,  New  York  City,  general  secre- 
tary, Greater  New  York  Federation  of  Churches. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Millard,  12  Clinton  Street,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

George  M.  Miller,  1058  East  Twentv-first  Street,  Brooklvn,  N.  Y.,  clergyman. 

Henry  Miller,  456  East  One  hundred  and  fifty-eighth  Street,  New  York  City, 
clergyman. 

J.  Lane  Miller,  75  Prospect  Park,  West  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  clergyman. 

Kenneth  D.  Miller,  Madison,  N.  J.,  clergyman. 

Harry  L.  Mirick,  15  Dey  Street,  New  York  City,  engineer. 

Edwin  Knox  Mitchell,  57  Gillett  Street,  Hartford,  Conn.,  professor. 

W.  W.  Mix,  44  Price  Street,  Stapleton,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  clergyman. 

John  J.  Moment,  815  Park  Avenue,  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  clergyman. 

George  R.  Montgomery,  Noroton,  Conn.,  editorial  writer. 

John  Milton  Moon,  91  Rugby  Road,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  clergyman. 

Mrs.  John  F.  Moors,  32  Mount  Vernon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

John  A.  Morehead,  39  East  Thirty-fifth  Street,  New  York  City,  clergyman. 

Clara  Morehouse,  17  Atkinson  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Ruth    Morgan,    1010   Grand   Central   Terminal    Building,    New   York   City, 
third  vice  president.  National  League  of  Women  Voters. 

William  Fellowes  Morgan,  109  Cliff  Street,  New  York  City,  business  man. 

Edward  Allen  Morris,  26  Richey  Place,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  clergyman. 

Erving  P.  Morse,  Boston,  Mass.,  president,  Houghton  DuHon  Co. 

Harriett  E.  Morton,  353  Grove  Street,  Worcester,  Mass.,  retired  teacher. 

Alfrieda  M.  Mosher,  12  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  cultivation  secretary, 
International  Institute,  Boston. 

Leslie  B.  Moss,  419  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

R.  L.  Mowbray,  538  Washington  Avenue,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  clergyman. 

William  R.  Mowbray,  Lewes,  Del.,  clergyman. 

Albert   J.    Murray,    Cambridge    Industrial    Association,    Cambridge,    Mass., 
Pi€sident  of  the  Cambridge  Industrial  Association. 

Norman  B.  Nash,  Episcopal  Theological  School,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  professor. 

Mrs.  Henry  Necarsulmer,  225  West  Eighty-sixth  Street,  New  York  City. 

J.  S.  Neill,  49  Park  Street,  South  Manchester,  Conn.,  clergyman. 

Allen  H.  Nelson,  60  Fifth  Avenue.,  New  York  City,  publisher. 

Oliver  Shaw  Newell,  147  Park  Avenue,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  clergyman. 

Frank  Mason  North,  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  clergyman. 

Elizabeth  C.  Northup,  77  Crescent  Street,  Waltham,  Mass.,  city  health  and 

welfare  work. 

Henry  T.  Noyes,  10  Champeney  Terrace,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  manufacturer. 
Morgan  P.  Noyes,  160  Henry  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  c  lergyman. 
Peter  J.  O'Callaghan,  Oakland,  N.  J.,   priest. 
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Cieorge  Ochs-Oakes,  New  York  Times  Annex,  229  West  Forty-third  Street, 
New  York  City,  editor,  Current  History. 

Mary  Edith  P.  Oliver,  17  Nahane  Street,  Lynn,  Mass. 

H.  Van  Ommeren,  Gardner,  Mass.,  clergyman. 

William  Church  Osborn,  50  Broadway,  New  York  City,  lawyer. 

William  W.  Oswald,  65  Borden  Avenue,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.,  retired. 

George  W.  Owen,  40  Oak  Street,  Hyde  Park,  Mass.,  clergyman. 

George  L.  Paine,  4  Park  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  clergyman. 

Mrs.  Preston  Paris,  25  Walnut  Street,  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Alton  B.  Parker,  Savoy-Plaza  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

Mrs.  Edgerton  Parsons,  33  East  Seventieth  Street,  New  York  City. 

Arthur  B.  Patten,  Madison,  Conn.,  clergyman. 

Francis  Wayland  Pattison,  East  Northfield,  Mass.,  clergyman. 

Stanislaus  M.  Pawlowski,  1955  Genesee  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  the  R.  C.  priest- 
hood. 

Endicott  Peabody,  Groton  School,  Groton,  Mass.,  teacher. 

Arthur  Stanley  Pease,  Amherst,  Mass.,  college  president. 

C.  B.  F.  Pease,  1104  Union  Street,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  secretary.  Presbytery 
of  Albany. 

Charles  H.  Peck,  Broad  Brook,  Conn.,  clergyman. 

M.  P.  Peffers,  74  Pleasant  Street,  Stoneham,  Mass.,  lawyer. 

DeWitt  L.  Pelton,  3  East  One  hundred  and  ninetieth  Street,  New  York  City, 
clergyman. 

John  Pemberton,  jr.,  409  Penn  Street,  Camden,  N.  J.,  clergyman. 

Ellen  F.  Pendleton,  Wellesley  College,  Wellesley,  Mass.,  president. 

Thornton  B.  Penfield,  156  Maple  Street,  Englewood,  N.  J.,  clergyman. 

Frances  Perkins,  124  East  Twent-eighth  Street,  New  York  City,  sociologist. 

Charles  E.  Petty,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  clergyman. 

Henry  W.  Pinkham,  27  Ripley  Terrace,  Newton  Centre,  Mass.,  clergyman. 

J.  A.  H.  Plowright,  11  Pleasant  Street,  Goffstown,  N.  H.,  clergyman. 

Frank  L.  Polk,  15  Broad  Street,  New  York  City,  lawyer. 

Jiunes  H.  Post,  129  Front  Street,  New  York  City,  president,  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

Thomas  Edward  Potterton,  415  Clinton  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  clergyman. 

Hubert  M.  Pratt,  West  Cornwall,  Conn.,  farming. 

Nathaniel  M.  Pratt,  Whitinsville,  Mass.,  clergyman. 

Edwin  H.  Prescott,  5  Park  Street,  Newbury  port,  Mass.,  clergyman. 

Douglas  Quick,  350  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City,  surgeon. 

Karl  K.  Quimby,  109  Prospect  Street,  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  clergyman. 

H.  G.  Ramsperger,  400  Allaire  Avenue,  Leonia,  N.  J.,  retired. 

E.  T.  H.  Randolph,  Linlithgo,  N.  Y.,  clergyman. 

Ida  M.  Rapin,  2407  Genesee  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  physiotherapist. 

Daniel  L.  Reed,  223  West  Grand  Street,  clergyman. 

Therese  Rethy,  37  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Susan  T.  Rice,  Worthington,  Mass. 

Mrs.  G.  Barrett  Rich,  204  Linwood  Avenue,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Bernard  G.  Richards,  33  West  Forty-second  Street,  New  York  City,  executive 
secretary,  American  Jewish  Congress. 

George  H.  Richards,  161  Harvard  Place,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  chemist. 

G.  E.  Richter,  517  Middle  Street,  Fall  River,  Mass.,  clergyman. 

Lester  L.  Riley,  44-03  Douglaston  Parkway,  Douglaston,  Long  Island,  N.  Y., 
clergyman. 

Henry  B.  Robins,  210  Castleton  Road,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  professor. 

Alson  H.  Robinson,  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  clergyman. 

Frederick  B.  Robinson,  The  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York  City, 
college  president. 

Winifred  J.  Robinson,  Women's  College,  University  of  Delaware,  Newark, 
Del.,  dean  of  Women's  College. 

Horace  G.  Robson,  23  Brackett  Street,  East  Milton,  Mass.,  clergyman. 

William  Walker  Rockwell,  3041  Broadway,  New  York  City,  librarian  of  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary. 

Charles  W.  Roeder,  1260  East  Fortieth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  clergyman. 

Lewis  G.  Rogers,  39  Fordham  Drive,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  clergyman. 

Herbert  D.  RoUason,  60  Crescent  Street,  Middletown,  Conn.,  clergyman. 

E.  Tallmadge  Root,  4  Park  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  executive  secretary.  Fede- 
ration of  Churches. 

John  T.  Rose,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  clergyman. 

Mrs.  Annabel  Ross,  204  Redmond  Street,  New  Brunswick,  N.  T.,  teacher. 
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Leonard  J.  Rothstein,  Park  Central  Hotel,  New  York  City,  rabbi. 
Evart  G.  Routzahn,  130  East  Twenty-second  Street,  New  York  City,  social 
ivorker 

Ella  C.  Rowell,  499  Lincoln  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
W.  C.  Royal,  Frederick,  Md.,  clergyman. 

E.  J.  Ruliffson,  Mayfield,  N.  Y.,  clergyman. 
Catharine  B.  Runkle,  Richmond,  Mass.,  teacher. 

Roland  L.  Rupp,  329  East  University  Parkway,  Baltimore,  Md.,  clergyman. 

Daniel  Russell,  236  West  Seventy-third  Street,  New  York  City,  clergyman. 

George  E.  Russell,  47  Summer  Street,  Gloucester,  Mass.,  chaplain  of  Gloucester 
Fishermen's  Institute. 

John  A.  Ryan,  1312  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C,  professor 
moral  theology  at  Catholic  University. 

William  L.  Sahler,  76  West  Main  Street,  Freehold,  N.  J.,  clergyman. 

Theodore  F.  Savage,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  clergyman. 

R.  Paul  Schearrer,  130  Maple  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C,  clergyman. 

M.  G.  G.  Scherer,  39  East  Thirty-fifth  Street,  New  York  City,  secretary  of  the 
United  Lutheran  Church  in  America. 

Edward  H.  Schlueter,  477  Hudson  Street,  New  York  City,  priest. 

Arthur  H.  Schmoyer,  98  Columbia  Terrace,  Weehawken,  N.  J.,  clergyman. 

Rose  Schneiderman,  247  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City,  trade  union 
executive. 

Wilbur  E.  Schoonhoven,  190  Van  Alst  Avenue,  Long  Island  City,  N.  ¥., 
clergyman. 

Frederick  C.  Schorge,  Skaneatles,  N.  Y.,  clergyman. 

Sarah  Scott,  214  Redmond  Street,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  educational  work, 
teaching. 

V.  D.  Scudder,  45  Leighton  Road,  Wellesley,  Mass.,  professor  emeritus. 

James  J.  Scully,  1  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  president  Building  Trades 
Employers  Association. 

Ada  B.  Seabury,  3725  Seventy-fifth  Street,  Jackson  Heights,  Long  Island, 
teacher. 

Anne  Seesholtz,  511  West  One  hundred  and  twelfth  Street,  New  York  City, 
graduate  student  in  philosophy. 

G.  E.  Sehlbrede,  146  North  Broadway,  South  Amboy,  N.  J.,  clergyman. 

Thomas  J.  Shannon,  45  Jackson  Street,  Ansonia,  Conn.,  clergyman. 

R.  Bowden  Shepherd,  453  Greenwood  Avenue,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  archdeacon  of 
New  Jersey. 

Frank  R.  Shipman,  Andover,  Mass.,  clergyman. 

Harriet  G.  Shurman,  129  Williams  Street,  Newark,  Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 

Richard  O.  Sigmond,  236  Tredwell  Avenue,  Port  Richmond,  N.  Y.,  clergyman. 

Mary  K.  Sinkhovitch,  27  Barrow  Street,  New  York  City,  director  Greenwich 
House. 

May  Wheeler  Simonds,  1010  Temple  Building,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  office  secretary. 

Mrs.  Mary  Simons,  Manomet,  Mass. 

A.  G.  Sinclair,  67  Park  Place,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  clergyman. 

Charles  D.  Sinkinson,  Pacific  and  Belmont  Avenues,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J., 
clergyman. 

A.  Karl  Skinner,  129  Arlington  Street,  Haverhill,  Mass.,  clergyman. 

F.  Louis  Slade,  115  Broadway,  New  York  City,  manufacturer  (retired). 
Cora  Small,  Northborough,  Mass.,  teacher  (retired). 

Emelius  W.  Smith,  16  Francis  Avenue,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  clergyman. 

Fred  B.  Smith,  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  chairman  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  World  AUiance. 

J.  Gardner  Smith,  21  West  One  hundred  and  twenty-second  Street,  New  York 
City. 

Rachel  P.  Snow,  Falmouth,  Mass. 

R.  S.  Snyder,  21  Foxton  Street,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  clergyman. 

Henry  R.  Spangler,  Lutherville,  Md.,  clergyman. 

Charles  Edward  Spaulding,  193  Hempstead  Street,  New  London,  Conn., 
clergyman. 

Frank  G.  Speare,  316  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass.,  president  of  North- 
eastern University. 

T.  Guthrie  Speers,  1316  Park  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md.,  clergyman. 

Anna  Garlin  Spencer,  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City,  teacher  and 
social  worker. 
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Truman  J.  Spencer,  2525  Whitney  Avenue,  Hamden,  Conn.,  president  Con- 
necticut Chautauqua. 

James  Speyer,  24  Pine  Street,  New  York  City,  banker. 

George  B.  Spurr,  Hyannisport,  Mass.,  clergyman. 

Charles  W.  Squires,  20  Mansfield  Street,  Lynn,  Mass.,  clergyman. 
-^Wilson  R.  Stearly,  60  Berkeley  Avenue,   Newark,  N.  J.,  bishop  Episcopal 

William  O.  Stearns,  16  Pine  Street,  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  clergymkn. 
John  F.  Steen,  233  West  Seventy-seventh  Street,  New  York  City,  clergyman. 
Augustus  Steimle,  174  West  Ninety-third  Street,  New  York  City,  clergyman. 
Halbert  D.  Stevens,  Malone,  N.  Y.,  retired  editor. 
Alexander  Stewart,  167  Chestnut  Street,  Gardner,  Mass.,  clergyman. 
B.  Anderson  Stigen,  220  West  First  Street,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  manager  General 
DyestuflF  Corooration. 

Henry  A.  Stimson,  25  Claremont  Avenue,  New  York  City,  clergyman. 

Clayton  R.  Stoddard,  114  Davis  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  clergyman. 

Sarah  J.  Stoddard,  148  Livingston  Street,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Dwight  C.  Stone,  Hanover,  Conn.,  clergyman. 

P.  R.  Stratton,  Pepperell,  Mass.,  milk  farming. 

Ernest  J.  Streubel,  99  Livingston  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  educator. 

S.  Warren  Sturgis,  Groton  School,  Groton,  Mass.,  teacher. 

Martyn  Summerhell,  Lakemont,  N.  Y.,  president  of  Starkey  Seminary. 

Ehzabeth  M.  Sussman,  445  Riverside  Drive,  New  York  City,  student. 

Esther  H.  Sutton,  Chappaqua,  N.  Y.,  secretary. 

Charles  K.  Swartz.  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.,  teacher. 

o  *  W.  Swetland,  Highstown,  N.  J.,  head  master  Paddie  School. 

S.  R.  Swift,  Hinsdale,  Mass.,  clergyman. 

i'  1^;  ^'  ^*^*'  r}  ^<^^'er  Road,  Wellesley,  Mass.,  retired  school  teacher. 
f .  W.  Taussig,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  university  professor. 
Livingston  L.  Tayler,  Keene  Valley,  N.  Y.,  retired  clergyman. 
Seth  Sprague  Terry,  1010  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  retired. 
Frederick  D.  Thayer,  Shrewsbury,  Mass.,  clergyman. 

Mrs.  Edward  Thomas,  316  West  Ninety-third  Street,  New  York  City,  writer. 
Norman  Thomas,  112  East  Nineteenth  Street,  New  York  City,  director  League 
for  Industrial  Democracy. 

Wendell  Thomas,  507  West  One  hundred  forty-second  Street,  New  York  Citv. 
author.  -^ ' 

v^M^n'^l^^''"^^"^'  ^^^  Washington  Street,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  general  secretary, 

Samuel  Thorne,  44  Wall  Street,  New  York  City,  lawyer. 
Charles  N.  Thorp,  Lincoln,  Mass.,  clergyman. 

Hugh  A.  Thrift,  3532  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C,  builder. 
Edgar  Tilton,  jr.,  1160  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  clergyman. 
Alexander  Tison,  15  William  Street,  New  York  City,  lawyer. 
Frank  B.  Towne,  23  Sycamore  Street,  Holyoke,  Mass.,  manufacturer. 
Jiiverett  b.  Trewargy,  Ashby,  Mass.,  clergyman. 
Mrs.  Robert  L.  Tudor,  256  Pennsylvania  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
George  A.  Tuttle,  169  Garden  Street,  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  clergyman. 
Raymond  L.  Tweedy,  Boston,  Mass.,  Director  Manufacturers'  Research  Asso- 
ciation. 

Barrett  P.  T^ler,  1789  Beacon  Street,  Brookline,  Mass.,  clergyman. 
Henry  M.  Tyndall,  56  East   One  hundred   and   second   Street.  New   York 
City,  clergyman.  ' 

Mrs.  Annie  H.  Utter,  215  North  Geneva  Street,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  F.  A.  Vail  Dyck,  49  Reed  Street,  Coxsackie,  N.  Y.,  merchant. 
Tertms  Van  Dyke,  Washington,  Conn.,  clergyman. 
John  Van  Schaick,  jr.,  176  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  editor. 
Richard  M.  Vaughan,  Newton  Center,  Mass.,  professor. 
Edwin   P.  Veldran,  21   Lotus  Avenue,  Oradell,  N.  J.,  flour,  feed,  and  grain 
zucrc  nant . 

Daniel  G  Verwey,  1411  Jesup  Avenue,  New  York  City,  clergyman. 

Charles  V.  Vickrey,  151  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  social  service  worker. 

R.  Vieweg,  161  Dewitt  Avenue,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  clergyman. 

Oswald  G.  Villard,  20  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City,  editor. 

J.  Spencer  Voorhees,  196  Fenn  Street,  West  Hartford,  Conn.,  clergyman. 

Oscar  MVoorhees,  145  West  Fifty-fifth  Street,  New  Vork  City. 

John  R.  Voris,  1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City,  social  worker. 

Lillian  D.  Wald,  265  Henry  Street,  New  York  City,  social  worker. 
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William  T.  Walsh,  4  Hamilton  Terrace,  New  York  City,  clergyman. 

Alfred  G.  Walton,  Stamford,  Conn.,  clergyman. 

M.  Louise  Walworth,  931  Centre  Street,  Newton  Centre,  Mass.,  president 
Student  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Board. 

E.  L.  Walz,  209  Concord  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  clergyman. 

Dr.  James  Peter  Warbasse,  384  Washington  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  surgeon. 

Mrs.  James  Peter  Warbasse,  384  Washington  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

A.  L.  Warnshius,  419  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

George  C.  Warren,  253  Kent  Street,  Brookline,  Mass.,  manufacturer. 

Schuyler  N.  Warren,  jr.,  12  West  Fifty-third  Street,  New  York  City,  invest- 
ment  business. 

Robert  A.  Watson,  148-31  Ninetieth  Avenue,  Jamaica,  N.  Y.,  clergyman. 

Henry  J.  Weber,  189  Liberty  Street,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  dean  Bloomfield 
Theological  Seminary. 

George  Sidney  Webster,  72  Wall  Street,  New  York  City,  secretary  American 
Seaman's  Friend  Society. 

Mary  Webster,  10  Dana  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  compiler  of  Monthly 
BibUography  on  International  Affairs. 

Clarence  E.  Wells,  Watertown,  Conn.,  clergyman. 

Graham  C.  Wells,  33  Liberty  Street,  New  York  City,  general  agent  Provident 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Margaret  L.  Wendt,  570  Richmond  Avenue,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  W.  F.  Wendt,  570  Richmond  Avenue,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Sidney  A.  Weston,  14  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  editor  and  general  manager 
of  Congregational  Publishing  Society. 

Emily  C.  Wheeler,  345  East  Twenty-fifth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  National  Armenia  and  India  Relief  Association. 

Howard  D.  White,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  clergyman. 

J.  Campbell  White,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  general  secretary  The 
Church  League. 

L.  H.  White,  67  Brownell  Street,  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  clergyman. 

Luke  M.  White,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  clergyman. 

S.  Parker  White,  University  Hospital,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  physician. 

John  Pratt  Whitman,  65  Shore  Avenue,  Quincy,  Mass.,  journalist. 

Bertha  Whittemore,  324  Front  Street,  Winchendon,  Mass., 

Samuel  E.  Wicker,  2609  Madison  Street,  Wilmington,  Del.,  clergyman  and 
educator. 

Mrs.  Marietta  B.  Wilkins,  52  Essex  Street,  Salem,  Mass. 

Abby  G.  Willard,  Colchester,  Conn. 

John  S.  Willett,  330  East  Onondaga  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  clergyman  and 
publisher, 

Frank  F.  Williams,  54  Irving  Place,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  lawyer. 

Olive  Williams,  54  Irving  Place,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  teacher. 

Thomas  Williams,  10422  Eighty-ninth  Avenue,  Richmond  Hill,  N.  Y.,  clergy- 
man. 

Clarence  H.  Wilson,  140  Hillcrest  Avenue,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  clergyman. 

Benjamin  S.  Winchester,  Darien,  Conn.,  educational  secretary.  Federal  Council 
of  Churches. 

Stephen  S.  Wise,  27  West  Ninety-sixth  Street,  New  York  City,  rabbi. 

John  W.  Withers,  194  West  One  hundred  and  eightieth  Street,  New  York  City, 
dean  of  education  New  York  University. 

Caroline  J.  Wittpenn,  Castle  Point,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  United  States  Commis- 
Bioner  International  Prison  Commission. 

Matthew  WoU,  American  Federation  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C,  vice  presi- 
dent American  Federation  of  labor. 

Mrs.  May  L.  Woodruff,  122  Lake  Avenue,  Ocean  Grove,  N.  J. 

Mary  E.  Woolley,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley,  Mass.,  president  of 
collece 

Roy  V.  Wright,  30  Church  Street,  New  York  City,  editor. 

Edmund  M.  Wylie,  66  Park  Street,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  clergyman. 

Savel  Zimand,  308  East  Eighteenth  Street,  New  York  City,  author. 

George  Zurcher,  North  Evans,  N.  Y.,  clergyman. 

W.  G.  Atwell,  Middleville,  N.  Y.,  clergyman. 

C.  S.  Lawrence,  Dennisville,  N.  J.,  clergyman. 

Emma  Bailey  Speer,  24  Gramercy  Park,  New  York  City,  president  National 
Board  of  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
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Charles  R.  Towson,  347  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City,  president  Silver 
Bay  Association. 

flenry  A.  Richter,  42  Tunstall  Road,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y.,  treasurer  life  Publishing 
Co. 

Florence  M.  Read,  Spelmen  College,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  college  president. 

James  Myers,  105  East  Twenty-second  Street,  New  York  City,  industrial  secre- 
tary Federal  Council  of  Churches. 

D.  T.  Hutchinson,  Pittsford,  New  York,  clergyman. 

Oscar  E.  Maurer,  311  Temple  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  clergyman. 

Arthur  L.  Fenderson,  56  High  Street,  Wareham,  Mass.,  clergyman. 

R.  Fulton  Cuttingj^32  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 

George  Ferderick  Olover,  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  New  York  City,  clergyman  and 
superintendent. 

Gilbert  A.  Beaver,  Yorktown  Heights,  New  York. 

J.  Ross  Stevenson,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  president  Princeton  Seminary. 

G.  Siengentholev,  674  South  High  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio,  clergyman. 

Charles  Allen  Fisher,  11  Columbine  Road,  Worcester,  Mass.,  clergyman. 

William  Hiram  Foulkes,  820  Broad  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 

George  A.  Wingate,  Hall  of  Records,  Brooklvn,  N.  Y.,  surrogate. 

Mrs.  Frank  Day  Tuttle,  East  Hampton,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  writer. 

Arthur  C.  Waite,  Eagle  Bridge,  N.  Y.,  farming. 

Asa  M.  Parker,  25  Hawthorne  Road,  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass.,  clergyman. 

Walter  Lanphear,  Chaplin,  Conn.,  clergyman. 

James  R.  Joy,  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  editor  the  Christian'Advocate. 

Andrew  Magill,  89-62-One-hundred  and  Sixty-fourth  Street,  Jamaica,  N.  Y., 
clergyman. 

Lemuel  C.  Barnes,  459  Mariborough  Road,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  clergmyan. 

Mary  Clark  Barnes,  459  Marlborough  Road,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Herbert  H.  Knox,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

Harris  C.  Beebe,  Staffard  Springs,  Conn.,  clergyman. 

P.  S.  Collins,  Cromwell,  Conn.,  clergyman. 

Myron  H.  Dean,  Falls  Village,  Conn.,  farmer. 

Lyndon  S.  Beardslee,  7  Church  Street  Westboro,  Mass.,  clergyman. 

William  A.  Estabrook,  Thetford,  Vt.,  clergyman. 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Daniels,  Tolland,  Conn. 

Charies  B.  Smith,  85  Wurts  Street,  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  clergyman. 

E.  B.  Sanford,  Rockfall,  Conn.,  retired  clergyman. 

L.  H.  Dorchester,  Simsbury,  Conn.,  clergyman. 

Percy  R.  Deacon,  Norwood,  N.  Y.,  clergyman. 

Elizabeth  B.  Kirkbridge,  314  State  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Robert  A.  Boyle,  Salisbury,  Md.,  clergyman. 

Martha  H.  Bell,  Milton,  N.  Y. 

William  B.  Aspinwall,  1  Normal  Street,  Worcester,  Mass.,  principle  State 
Normal  School  at  Worcester. 

John  R.  Henshaw,  Suffield,  Conn.,  farming. 

I.  B.  Rhodes,  Briarchff  Manor,  N.  Y.,  secretary  Y.  M.  C.  A.  National  Council. 

Albert  Gale,  Gloversville,  N.  Y.,  clergyman. 

Eugenia  B.  Frothingham,  297  Marlborough  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  author. 

Mrs.  Charles  L.  Thompson,  105  West  Fifty-fith  Street,  New  York  City. 

A.  J.  Hanna,  Winter  Park,  Florida,  college  professor. 

William  F.  Anderson,  581  Bolyston  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  Bishop  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church. 

Helen  Barrett  Montgomery,  144  Dartmouth  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  writer 
and  lecturer. 

Edith  M.  Baker,  81  Myrtle  Street,  Boston,  Mass., 

Henry  G.  Raps,  2525  Morris  Avenue,  New  York  City,  clergyman. 

Silas  L.  Persons,  3113  Northampton  Street,  Chevy  Chase,  D.  C,  clergyman. 

Esther  Allison  Brown,  Elkridge  P.  O.,  Md. 

Dr.  H.  G.  Matzinger,  90  Soldiers  place,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  physician. 

Mrs.  H.  G.  Matzinger,  90  Soldiers  Place,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

W.  P.  Ladd,  80  Sachem  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  dean  Berkeley  Divinity 
School. 

Robert  Watson,  44  School  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  clergyman. 
Percival  C.  Pyle,  14  East  One  Hundred  and  Eighth  Street,  New  York  City, 
clergyman. 

Harry  R.  Miles,  76  Irving  Place,  New  York  Citv,  clergyman. 

L.  E.  Hawkins,  9  Dunstable  Road,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary. 
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Nellie  A.  Kearn,  32  Avon  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  matron  college  dormitory. 

John  G.  Fleck,  2  Wallace  Avenue,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  clergyman. 

S.  W.  Eaton,  73  Ashton  Place,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  clergyman. 

Edward  W.  Hamilton,  39  Ashland  Avenue,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  lawyer. 

Ka^enne  S.  Westfall,  152  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City,  executive  secre- 
tary. Woman's  American  Baptist  Home  Missions  Society. 

A.  E.  Cooper,  Landisville,  Pa.,  clergyman. 

Charles  H.  Cutler,  698  Chestnut  Street,  Wabau,  Mass.,  clergyman. 

Horace  A.  Eaton,  332  Osborn  Avenue,  Svracuse,  N.  Y.,  teacher. 

S?m7-^  ^-  S^we,  972  Hertel  Avenue,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  high-school  teacher. 

William  H.  Alhson,  34-A  Irving  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  editorial  and  his- 
torical research  work. 

Clifford  W.  Hilliker,  Bangor,  N.  Y.   clergyman. 

Mrs.  Henry  Sloane  Coffin,  80  Claremont  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Charles  L.  Bernheimer,  25  Broad  Street,  New  York  City. 

Charles  L.  Carhart,  102  Raymond  Street,  Chevy  Chase,  Md.,  retired  clergyman. 

George  L.  Cady,  287  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  Citv,  clergyman. 

Freenaan   H.    Allen,    Hamilton,    N.    Y.,   professor  political   science,    Colgate 
University.  "^ 

Mrs.  S.  P.  Billings,  Deerfield,  Mass. 

R.  K.  Atkinson,  127  Howard  Avenue,  Rockville  Center,  N.  Y.,  educator. 

Wilham  M.  Byorkman,  217  South  Beacon  Street,  Hartford,  Conn.,  draftsman. 

John  E.  BaUey,  101  Berkeley  Place,  Glen  Rock  N.  J.  clergyman. 

Nellie  E.  Brown,  Enfield,  Mass.,  retired  teacher. 

Sarah  Averill,  2  Isabella  Street,  Worcester,  Mass.,  high-school  teacher. 

Anne  Brooks,  443  School  Street,  Athol,  Mass. 

Robert  A.  Ashworth,  45  Bayley  Avenue,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  editor. 
James  L.  Barton,  30  Bay  State  Road,  Boston,  Mass. 

E.  W.  Capen,  80  Sherman  Street,  Hartford,  Conn.,  dean,  Kennedy  School  of 
Missions. 

Bruce  Bliven,  421  West  Twenty-first  Street,  New  York  City,  managing  editor. 
The  New  Republic. 

A.  D.  Bennett,  104  Hempstead  Avenue,  Lynbrook,  N.  Y.,  clergyman. 

Devere  Allen,  52  Vanderbilt  Avenue,  New  York  City,  editor,  The  World 
Tomorrow. 

Frank  P.  Beal,  7022  Ridge  Boulevard,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  executive  secretary 
Community  Council  of  City  of  New  York. 

Roland  J.  Bunten,  50  North  Hamilton  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  clergyman. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Priest,  52  Bristol  Street,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

Helen  M.  Priest,  52  Bristol  Street,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

Miss  F.  B.  Orr,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

Walter  J.  Black,  171  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City,  publisher. 

Vincent  G.  Burns,  Palisade,  N.  J.,  clergyman. 

Paul  F.  Boiler,  137  Stone  Street,  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  clergyman. 

Mrs.  A.  Morris  Carey,  1004  Cathedral  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Anna  Seabury,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  Citv,  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association,  secretary. 

Essie  L.  Maguire,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City,  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  secretary. 

Mildred  Smith,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  Citv,  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association  secretary. 

Albert  G.  Butzer,  West  Side  Presbyterian  Church,  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  clergy- 
man. 

Gurdon  F.  Bailey,  Norwichtown,  Conn.,  clergyman. 

Floyd  L.  Cornish,  8519  Eighty-sixth  Avenue,  "Woodhaven,  N.  Y.,  clergyman 
Zechariah  Chafee,  jr.,  Longdell  Hall,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  professor  of  law*. 
Emily  Greene  Balch,  17  Roanoke  Road,  Wellesley,  Mass.,  national  president. 
Women  s  International  League  for  Peace  and  Freedom. 
Quincy  Blakely,  Farmington,  Conn.,  clergyman. 
H.  J.  Bortle,  Moravia,  N.  Y.,  clergyman. 
Joseph  Belcher,  330  Rimmon  Avenue,  Springfield,  Mass.,  clergyman. 

B.  W.  Barton,  415  East  Lombard  Street,  Baltimore,  Md.,  wholesale  paper 
business. 

Frank  L.  Anderson,  64  South  Munn  Avenue,  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  president 
International  Baptist  Seminary. 

Archie  B.  Bedford,  Danforth  United  Church,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  clergyman. 

C.  W.  Burnett,  Box  124,  Buckeystown,  Md.,  clergyman. 
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Robert  W.  Beers,  High  Street,  Topsfield,  Mass.,  clergyman. 
Albert  G.  Cornwell,  The  Park  Church  Clergyman,  clergyman, 
Edwin  H.  Dickinson,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y.,  clergyman. 
Charles  C.  Creegan,  Congregational  Manse,  Friendship,  N.  Y.,  clergyman. 
Mrs.  Grace  C.  Brown,  71  Monroe  Street,  Hartford,  Conn.,  librarian. 
Herbert  C.  Allen,  369  Lafayette  Avenue,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  forest  products. 
Frederick  C.  Baker,  11  Lincoln  Avenue,  Norwich,  Conn.,  retired  clergyman. 
George  Freeman  Haines,  52  East  Eighth  Street,  Wyoming,  Pa.,  clergyman. 
Ballington  Booth,  34  West  Twenty-eighth  Street,  New  York  City,  president 
Volunteers  of  America. 

Cordie  J.  Culp,  58  Byard  Street,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  clergyman. 
Roy  Farrell  DufReld,  95  Fifth  Street,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  archdeacon. 

D.  W.  Brookman,  St.  Peter's  Rectorv,  Morristown,  N.  J.,  clergyman. 
May  Brayton  Briggs,  10  Haseltine  Street,  Bradford,  Mass. 

E.  E.  Craig,  172  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Attleboro  Falls,  Mass.,  clergyman. 
Edwin  L.  Earp,  Drew  University,  Madison,  N.  J.,  professor  of  sociology. 
Raymond  H.  Fiero,  137  Joralemon  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

L.  R.  Benson,  78  Second  Street,  Ilion,  N.  Y.,  clergyman. 

Julius  W.  Brockway,  587  Central  Avenue,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  clergyman. 

Mary  D.  Baker,  320  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Henry  W.  Farnam,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  professor  economics,  emeritus. 

Alfred  C.  Church,  67  Central  Street,  Andover,  Mass.,  clergyman. 

H.  G.  Arnald,  55  Emmons  Road,  West  Roxbury,  Mass.,  clergyman. 

Glenn  W.  Douglass,  Woronoco,  Mass. 

William  J.  B.  Uonnell,  Milford,  N.  H.,  clergyman. 

Helen  H.  Heath,  North  Girard,  Pa.,  teacher. 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Ellicott,  Green  Spring  Avenue  and  Ruscombe  Lane,  Baltimore,  Md., 
president  Maryland  League  of  Women  Voters. 

Mrs.  George  W.  Coleman,  201  Wellesley  Avenue,  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Ross  W.  Sanderson,  Room  1601,  230  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City,  social  and 
religious  research. 

W.  C.  Hallenbeck,  230  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City,  social  and  religious 
research. 

Harold  S.  Buttenheim,  443  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  editor,  The 
American  City  Magazine. 

Archibald  CuHens,  Foxboro,  Mass.,  clergyman. 

Herbert  W.  Gates,  38  Kenwood  Avenue,  Newton  Center,  Mass.,  clergyman. 

Roderick  Fitch,  Walton,  N.  Y.,  retired  farmer. 

Mary  A.  Bristol,  79  Maplewood  Avenue,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  court  stenographer. 

Kenneth  S.  Gutherie,  40  Irving  Place,  New  York  City,  teacher. 

Walter  T.  Diack,  420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City,  general  secretary, 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Eunice  M.  Downing,  10  Wilson  Terrace,  Lynn,  Mass. 

Hastings  H.  Hart,  130  East  Twenty-second  Street,  New  York  City. 

W.  W.  Wilson,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  clergyman. 

Olive  Sawyer,  18  East  Forty-first  Street,  New  York  City. 

Carlton  Harrison,  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  Baltimore,  Md., 
general  secretary,  Y'oung  Men's  Christain  Association. 

Ethel  H.  Danon,  1010  Temple  Building,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Mildred  L.  Orman,  1010  Temple  Building,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Wilkins,  1010  Temple  Building,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Sherman  W.  Haven,  Central  Presbyterian  Church,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  clergy- 
man. 

Alice  T.  Walker,  1013  Temple  Building,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Myrtle  C.  Keith,  1013  Temple  Building,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Donald  John  Cowling,  Carleton  College,  Northfield,  Minn.,  president  of  college. 

Ernest  H.  Wilkins,  Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  Ohior,  college  president. 

Arthur  F.  Requa,  275  Bedford  Avenue,   Mount  Vernon,   N.   Y.,   president 
Nation  Press  Printing  Co.  (Inc.). 

W.  O.  Hall,  Hogansburg,  N.  Y.,  clergyman. 

Charles  S.  Hager,  Vergennes,  Vt.,  clergyman. 

Francis  B.  Sayre,  26  Hubbard  Park,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  professor  of  law. 

Denys  P.  Myers,  40  Mount  Vernon  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  publicist. 

Murray  Shipley  Howland,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  clergyman. 

George  Gordon  Battle,  37  Wall  Street,  New  York  City,  attorney  at  law. 

Helen  R.  Smith,  15  One  hundred  and  third  Street,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  clergyman. 

Louis  J.  Shepler,  9  Library  Street,  Mystic,  Conn.,  clergyman. 
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Mrs.  Caspar  Whitney,  113  East  Seventy-first  Street,  New  York  City,  social 
worker. 

William  Stanley  Parker,  120  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  architect. 

Austin  E.  Stuart,  276  Crestwood  Avenue,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  sheet  metal  contractor. 

Henry  E.  Crossley,  Ransonville,  N.  Y.,  clergyman. 

Samuel  S.  Drury,  Concord,  N.  H.,  clergyman. 

Eugene  R.  Shippen,  Annisquam,  Gloucester,  Mass.,  clergyman. 

Mrs.  Charles  Dana  Gibson,  127  East  Seventy-third  Street,  New  York  City. 

Myron  M.  Ludlow,  jr.,  1085  Ellicott  Square,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  lawyer. 

S.  Wirt  Wiley,  100  Gibbs  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  general  secretary,  Young 
>_  Men's  Christian  Association. 

'J9  Daniel  A.  Poling,  330  West  Thirty-fourth  Street,  New  York  City,  clergyman. 

Ralph  W.  Sockman,  657  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City,  clergyman. 

Thomas  D.  Campbell,  Hardin,  Mont.,  farmer. 

Lewis  H.  Scudder,  Gal  way,  N.  Y.,  clergyman. 

Frank  Ritchie,   347   Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City,  secretary  National 
Council  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 
*  John  C.  A.  Gerster,  18  East  Seventy-eighth  Street,  New  York  City. 

Harold  C.  Phillips,  Swerrigen  Hotel,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  clergyman. 

Mrs.  Walter  DeVoe,  306  Riverway,  Boston,  Mass.,  teacher. 
9  Walter  DeVoe,  306  Riverway,  Boston,  Mass.,  teacher. 

Lucius  H.  Bugbee,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  clergyman. 

Harold  Marshall,  176  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  manager.  Christian 
Leader. 

L.  O.  Cummings,  133  Park  Street,  Newton,  Mass.,  associate  professor  of 
education. 

Sylvester  W.  Beach,  Nassau  Club,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  clergyman. 

A.  Edward  Martin,  Phillipston,  Mass.,  clergyman. 

Anna  E.  Caldwell,  247  East  Fifty-seventh  Street,  New  York  City,  national 
f  secretary,  Young  Women's  Christian  Association. 

Walter  B.  Guy,  101  Bridge  Street,  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  physician. 

Alice  R.  Reynolds,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis.,  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion secretary. 

Isaac  Smith,  611  Westford  Street  Lowell,  Mass.,  clergyman. 
S.  Agnes  Roche,  376  William  Street,  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  religious  education. 
Roy  C.  Helfenstein,  Highland  Park,  Dover,  Del.,  clergyman. 
W.  R.  HartzeU,  Lykens,  Pa.,  clergyman. 

P.  M.  Rossman,  203  West  Eighty-fifth  Street,  New  York  Citv,  engineer. 
m  Paul  H.  Hanus,  39  Kirkland  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  professor  emeritus. 

•  Arthur  J.  Brown,  jr.,  1235  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Henry  Smith  Leiper,  281  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  editor  and  preacher. 
James  B.  Littlefield,  211  Bowen  Street,  Providence,  R.  I.,  lawyer. 
Don  D.  Tullis,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  executive  secretary.  Federation  of  Churches. 
C.  L.  Chillson,  65  Highland  Parkway,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  teacher. 
Frank  Anderson,  514  Hubbell  Building,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  executive  secretary, 
Iowa  Baptist  Convention. 

Isabel  B.  Holbrook,  65  Vernon  Street,  Rockland,  Mass.,  lecturer. 
^  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Stolzenbach,  71  The  Circle,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

•  F.  E.  Emrich,  14  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  seceretary  emeritus,  Massa- 
chusetts Congregational  Conference. 

Mrs.  Orrin  R.  Judd,  234  Washington  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Louise  L.  Apthorp,  51  Brattle  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Wilkinson,  136  Mill  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 
^  Rosamond  Kimball,  St.  Cloud,  West  Orange,  N.  J.,  writer. 

John  Nevin  Sayre,  Orangeburg,  N.  Y.,  clergyman. 
G.  Herbert  Ekins,  124  Broadway,  Newark,  N.  J.,  clergyman. 
Mrs.  Estelle  Harrison,  Dover,  Mass..  church  worker,  camp  fire  leader. 

•  Erastus  Pratt,  Plessis,  N.  Y.,  clergyman. 

Mrs.  J.  T.  Rourke,  131  Vine  Street,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
«  Richard  H.  Waldo,  373  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  president,  McClure 

Newspaper  Syndicate. 

Benjamin  L.  Ramsey,  61  Tower  Hill  Road,  Mountain  Lakes,  N.  J.,  clergyman. 
Edward  W.  Miller,  86  Maple  Avenue,  Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  clergyman. 
James  A.  Perry,  930  Albany  Street,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  president,  Federation 
of  Churches,  Schenectady. 

Joseph  E.  Walsh,  1  Rosedale  Avenue,  Morris  Plains,  N.  J.,  clergyman. 
%  Mrs.  Ida  M.  Craighead,  16  Arcadia  Place,  Vineland,  N.  J. 
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Isaac  A.  Millner,  246  Pecker  Avenue,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  rabbi, 
J.  Pierce  Filson,  56  Albion  Street,  Holley,  N.  Y.,  clergyman. 
Fred  W.  Warren,  22  S.  Chase  Street,  Johnstown,  N.  Y.,  salesman. 
J.  Percival  Hiiget,  480  Tompkins  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  clergyman. 
Thomas  C.  Desmond,  247  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City,  consulting  engineer. 
Maxwell  W.  Rice,  Zion  Rectory,  Wappingers  Falls,  N.  Y.,  clergyman. 
William  Green,  American  Federation  of  Labor,  Washington,  D  C,  president, 
American  Federation  of  Labor. 
W.  P.  Moore,  Brimfield,  Mass. 
C  B.  Brown,  Brimfield,  Mass. 
Robert  C.  Sherman,  Brimfield,  Mass. 
George  B.  Sherman,  Brimfield,  Mass. 
George  W.  Freeman,  Brimfield,  Mass. 

E.  S.  Parker,  Brimfield,  Mass. 

F.  N.  Lawrence,  Brimfield,  Mass. 
W.  S.  Spooner,  Brimfield,  Mass, 
£thel  B.  Elder,  Brimfield,  Mass. 
Myra  L.  Spooner,  Br  mfield,  Mass. 
Howard  E.  Boath,  Brimfield,  Mass. 
Flora  D.  DeForest,  Brimfield,  Mass. 
Mrs.  S.  O.  Russell,  Brimfield,  Mass. 
Mrs.  G.  M.  Mercer,  Brimfield,  Mass. 
Anna  Tabell,  Brimfield,  Mass. 
WOliam  E.  DeForest,  Brimfield,  Mass. 
O.  A.  Parker,  Brimfield,  Mass. 

B.  E.  Campbell,  Brimfield,  Mass. 
W.  H.  Campbell,  Brimfield,  Mas. 
Frederick  Bissell,  Brimfield.  Mass. 
Ruth  W.  Bissell,  Brimfield,  Mass. 
Alma  W,  Bissell,  Brimfield,  Mass. 
Ruth  H.  Phillips,  Brimfield,  Mass. 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Campbell,  Brimfield,  Mass. 
Mrs.  H.  C.  Clarke,  Brimfield,  Mass. 

Mr.  Hammer.  Will  we  have  the  citation  of  the  opinion  of  Judge 
Chamberlain  where  it  can  be  found? 

The  Chairman,  I  ruled  that  that  would  be  placed  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Cellar.  May  I  ask  the  Senator  a  question,  Mr.  Chairman? 
For  the  purpose  of  the  record,  it  might  be  well  to  state  that  the  petition 
.of  that  National  Conference  of  Social  Workers  takes  in  social  workers 
of  all  creeds  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  country. 

Senator  Wagner.  Yes.  I  understand  that  at  this  particular  con- 
ference there  were  over  100  cities  of  the  United  States  represented. 

As  I  told  you  earlier,  I  am  not  going  to  impose  myself  upon  the 
committee,  except  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  opposition  I  may 
feel  called  upon  to  say  something.  I  think  the  witnesses  have  very 
fully  and  very  comprehensively,  and  I  think  very  ably,  presented 
theu"  side  of  the  case.  I  would  like  to  say,  however,  that  I  have 
found  no  constitutional  difficulty  about  this  legislation,  and  if  that 
question  is  troublesome  at  all,  I  was  wondering  if  it  would  be  proper, 
when  the  committee  has  the  bill  under  consideration  for  vote  upon  it, 
for  a  Senator,  if  it  is  not  executive  session,  to  be  present  and  discuss 
perhaps  the  legal  phases  of  the  legislation  with  the  committee. 

The  Chairman    I  think  we  can  settle  that  later. 

Now,  I  understand  you  want  to  be  heard  on  the  legal  points,  Mr. 
Emery? 

Mr.  James  A.  Emery.  On  questions  of  both  law  and  policy,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  are  here  in  support  of  this  measure? 

Senator  Wagner.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  almost  overlooked  the  fact 
that  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  is  present.     A  communication 
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from  the  chairman  of  this  committee  has  been  transmitted  to  the 
department  asking  its  attitude  upon  this  legislation.  I  have  not 
seen  the  response,  but  I  understand  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor 
is  here  ready  to  present  the  views  of  the  department  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  His  answers  to  our  inquiries  have  been  sent  to 
the  committee,  so  we  will  have  that  on  file.  But  it  is  not  to  be 
introduced  in  the  public  hearings. 

Are  you  in  charge  of  the  others  who  are  here,  those  who  wish  to  be 
heard  in  opposition,  Mr.  Emery? 

Mr.  Emery.  With  their  consent. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  convenience  for  the  committee,  we 
have  no  way  of  knowing  who  they  are;  will  those  in  opposition  stand 
up? 

Mr.  Emery.  I  do  not  know  who  else  is  here,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Will  you  get  their  names  and  whom  they  rep- 
resent, Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  those  who  stood  up  to  give  their  names. 

Miss  Grace  E.  Cook.  My  name  is  Grace  E.  Cook,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mr.  Montague.  Whom  do  you  represent? 

Miss  Cook.  I  hold  several  positions,  but  I  am  here  to  represent  the 
National  Employment  Board. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Is  that  a  State  board? 

Miss  Cook.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Fred  H.  Winslow.  My  name  is  Fred  J.  Winslow,  Chicago, 
111.     I  represent  the  Illinois  Employment  Board. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Of  employment  associations? 

Mr.  Winslow.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frank  L.  Peckham.  My  name  is  Frank  L.  Peckham,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  vice  president  of  the  Sentinels  of  the  Republic. 

Mr.  Thoams  F.  Cadwallader.  My  name  is  Thomas  F.  Cad- 
wallader,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  same  organiza- 
tion, Baltimore,  Md. 

Mr.  Roy  Rawlings.  Mr.  Chairmain,  I  am  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island.  I  am  not  here  to  speak  for  nor  against 
the  bill,  but  I  have  been  sent  by  the  committee  on  joint  appropria- 
tions of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  to  be  an  observer  and  to  meet  you. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well,  we  will  be  very  glad  to  have  you  remain 
as  an  observer. 

Are  there  any  others?  If  not,  we  will  make  a  list  of  them  and  the 
committee  will  hear  these  persons.     You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Emery. 

STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  A.  EMERT,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  REPBE- 
SENTING  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  MANUFACTURERS, 
AND  OTHERS 

Mr.  Emery.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  represent  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  the  Na- 
tional Founders  Association,  the  National  Association  of  Builders 
Exchanges,  the  Associated  Industries  of  Alabama,  the  Associated 
Industries  of  Arkansas,  the  California  Manufacturers  Association,  the 
Colorado  Manufacturers  and  Merchants  Association,  the  Manufac- 
turers Association  of  Connecticut,  the  Manufacturers  Association  of 
Wilmington,  Del.,  the  Associated  Industries  of  Florida,  the  Geoi^a 
Manufecturers  Association,  the  Illinois  Manufacturers  Association, 
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the  Indiana  Manufacturers  Association,   the  Iowa  Manufacturers 
Association,  the  Associated  Industries  of  Kansas,  the  Associated  In- 
dustries of  Kentucky,  the  Louisiana  Manufacturers  Association,  the 
Associated  Industries  of  Maine,  the  Associated  Industries  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  Michigan  Manufacturers  Association,  Minnesota  Em- 
ployers Association,  Associated  Industries  of  Missouri,  Associated 
Industnes  of  Montana,  Nebraska  Manufacturers  Association,  New 
Hampshu-e  Manufacturers  Association,  Ohio  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, Associated  Industries  of  Oklahoma,  Manufacturers  and  Mer- 
chants Association  of  Portland,  Oreg.,  Pennsylvania  Manufacturers 
Association,  Associated  Industries  of  Rhode  Island;  Merchants  Man- 
ufacturers and  Employers  Association  of  South  Dakota;  Tennessee 
Manufacturers  Association,  the  Utah  Associated  Industries,  Asso- 
ciated Industnes  of  Vermont,  Virginia  Manufacturers  Association: 
the  i^ederal  Industnes  of  Washington,  State  of  Washington;  West 
Virgima  Manufacturers  Association,  Wisconsm  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, Wyoming  Manufacturers  Association. 

Mr.  Celler.  Are  those  organizations  members  of  the  National 
Manufacturers  Association? 

^u^xt"  ^^^^^/-  They  are  not  members;  they  are  in  cooperation  with 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 

xt.^^o^^^^^?.\,^^^  ^^®y  *^^P^  ®^ch  specific  resolution  in  favor  of 
these  Senate  bills  or  against  these  Senate  bills? 

Mr.  Emery.  They  adopted  at  a  conference  held  in  New  York  in 
May  an  expression  of  theu*  opposition  to  S.  3060  and  their  general 
approval  of  S.  3059  and  3061. 

Mr.  Celler.  At  this  conference  was  a  representative  of  each  and 
every  one  of  those  organizations  present? 

Mr.  Emery.  No,  su-;  not  all  of  them;  about  95  per  cent.  The 
remamder  represented  associations  that  have  since  expressed  their 
views  on  this  subject  and  requested  to  join  in  cooperation  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  bill.  ^^ 

Mr.  Celler.  How  many  representatives  of  each  of  those  organiza- 
tions represented  at  that  conference  were  actually  present? 

Mr.  Emery.  The  president  or  the  secretary  of  each  organization, 
but  in  each  case  the  expression  I  have  here  represents  the  action  of 
"^e  association  or  its  board  of  directors  before  or  since  that  time. 

Mr.  Celler.  Have  you  a  blanket  power  of  attorney  from  those 
various  organizations? 

Mr.  Emery.  I  have  not.  I  have  no  power  to  represent  them  in 
reference  to  any  matter  upon  which  they  have  not  expressed  their 
own  position  through  then-  own  organization. 

Mr.  Chau-man  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  none  of  those 
whona  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  nor  myself,  can  be  less  con- 
cerned with  the  social  consequences  of  employment,  nor  more  desirous 
of  making  every  contribution  that  organized  industry  can  to  remedy 
the  existing  conditions  than  the  gentlemen  who  addressed  you  this 
mornmg.  If  I  were  to  consider  the  proposal  merely  from  a  selfish 
standpoint,  the  producers  of  American  manufactures  would  have 
the  keenest  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  consuming  power  of 
the  employees  in  the  manufacturing  industries,  and  that  extends 
to  all  of  the  forms  of  employment.  They  have  the  profundest 
sympathy  with  this  situation,  and  I  would  be  unjust  to  them,  and 
I  waiikl  aol  Iwliy  represent  their  sentiments  if  I  were  not  authorized 
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to  say  that  both  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  and  all 
btate  associations  that  are  here  represented,  at  the  present  cooperat- 
ing with  every  local  force  and  organization  to  remedy  the  condition 
which  confronts  us,  and  I  appeal  very  confidently  to  either  Miss 
rerkins  or  to  others  who  here  represent  their  own  States  as  public 
othcials  for  confirmation  of  the  statement  that  I  make  to  you  and 
I  shall  later  call  your  specific  attention  to  evidences  of  this         ' 

I  am  very  much  tempted,  Mr.  Chairman,  merely  as  a  background 
for  the  discussion  I  desire  to  present,  to  refer,  if  I  may,  for  a  moment 
to  some  of  the  matters  that  have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
your  committee,  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  pertinent  to  the  funda- 
mental mqmry  that  I  wish  to  address  to  you,  and  that  is  that  this 
bill  IS  mvalid  and  unconstitutional,  and  that  it  represents  an  unsound 
policy  which  will  not  produce  the  effect  which  has  been  here  suggested 
and  that  in  fact,  as  I  shall  show  you  as  a  matter  of  record,  it  is  noi 
m  consonance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  public  bodies  that 
have  been  chiefly  referred  to  here,  but  is  in  contradiction  to  them. 
as  1  shall  endeavor  to  show  you  from  the  official  records 

Let  me  say  first  of  all,  if  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman,  without  drifting  too 
far  from  the  immediate  subject  of  inquiry  before  this  committee 
that  the  great  problem  of  regularizing  employment  in  the  United 
states  IS  receiving  not  merely  the  sporadic  or  temporary,  but  the 
continuous  attention  of  the  executives  of  manufacturing  operations 
throughout  the  United  States.     AU  the  gentlemen  whose  names  were 
presented  to  you  by  Miss  Perkins  this  morning  are  members  of  the 
JNational  Association  of  Manufacturers,   and  our  committees  are 
contmually  engaged  m  the  study  of  these  great  problems,  in  the 
accumulation  and  exchange  of  information  between  their  members 
and  our  committees  m  active  operation  as  well  as  in  their  annual 
gatherings  or  quarterly  gatherings  and  conventions,  are  exchanmig^ 
information  and  undertaking  to  do  everything  within  their  power  to 
regularize  the  conditions  of  employment,  and  in  doing  so  to  profit  so 
far  as  they  can  by  the  experience  of  fellow  manufacturers  individually 
or  collectively.  *^ 

And  inasmuch  as  there  has  been  the  general  suggestion  here  this 
morning  that  our  economic  machinery  appears  to  .be  faiUng  in  the 
performance  of  its  functions,  since  it  has  not  met  and  satisfactorily 
solved  a  problem  so  serious  as  that  of  continuous  employment  I 
want  to  call  your  attention  just  for  a  moment  to  one  or  two  of  the 
thmgs  that  it  has  done,  which  are  an  enormous  contribution  to  this 
situation  reaUzing,  as  I  am  sure  all  of  you  gentlemen  do,  that  the 
penalty  of  our  progress  is  continuous  difl^culties  m  adjusting  ourselves 
to  a  rapidly  changmg  economic  environment— and  that  is  not  peculiar 
to  the  situation  of  the  wage  earner,  in  whom  we  have  the  profoundest 
interest;  it  is  the  position  of  the  manufacturer  himself. 

As  a  preliminary  consideration  let  me  beg  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  results  of  the  remarkable  inquiries  that  have  just  been  published 
an  mquiry  on  the  National  Income  and  Its  Purchasing  Power  by 
Doctor  Willford  King,  issued  under  the  authority  and  by  the  direction 
of  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research.  On  the  board  of  that 
body  IS  a  most  representative  group  of  economists,  of  business  men 
of  executives  of  labor  organizations,  representmg  every  shade  and 
pha^e  of  public  thought,  and  through  that  is  strained  all  the  resulta 
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of  mqiimes  made  by  that  body  on  whatever  subject  it  addresses  itself 
to,  since  its  function  is  merely  to  endeavor  to  make  studies  of  eco- 
nomic matters,  particularly  of  pressing  questions  of  public  interest, 
and  to  make  available  the  results  of  its  conclusions  and  the  facts  which 
it  assembles.  I  note  here  that  among  the  directors  at  large  of  this 
board  are  such  extremes  of  thought,  if  you  please,  as  H.  W.  Laidler, 
executive  director  of  the  League  for  Industrial  Democracy;  T.  W. 
Lamont,  member  of  the  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  I  see  here 
Matthew  Woll,  vice  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
I  see  among  the  professors  representing  universities,  Thomas  S. 
Adams,  professor  of  political  economy  at  Yale  University,  and  well 
known  to  this  committee  as  an  advisor  in  financial  and  taxation 
matters;  John  R.  Commons,  professor  of  economics  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin ;  Edwin  F.  Gay,  professor  of  economic  history,  Harvard 
University;  David  Friday  of  the  American  Economic  Association; 
M.  C.  Rorty,  American  Statistical  Association;  George  E.  Roberts, 
American  Bankers  Association;  Hugh  Frayne,  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  and  so  on.  I  merely  mention  these  names  as  indicating  the 
character  of  men  who  are  interested  in  the  National  Bureau  of  Eco- 
nomic Research. 

This  study  of  income  and  purchasing  power  reaches  a  very  inter- 
esting conclusion  pertinent  to  the  situation  which  we  confront  to-day, 
so  far  as  we  may  expect  the  answer  in  whole  or  in  part  from  private 
acts  and  private  sources,  that  the  income  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  has  increased  in  the  past  six  years  substantially  60  per  cent, 
in  terms  not  of  the  present  day  dollar  but  of  the  1913  dollar,  and  that 
means  that  it  has  increased  so  that  there  is  an  actual  gain  represented 
for  each  individual  inhabitant  of  the  United  States  in  purchasing 
power  during  that  period  of  $235  per  person,  or  roughly  speakmg, 
11,450  per  family  of  five,  the  usual  unit  of  economic  inquu-y,  and 
that,  moreover,  seven-eighths  of  all  that  new  income  has  gone  to 
those  whose  income  is  less  than  $5,000  per  year.  In  other  words, 
that  the  proportion  of  the  new  income  which  has  arisen  out  of  our 
multiplied  capacity  for  the  production  of  wealth  has  gone  in  ever- 
increasing  degree  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  brackets  of  income. 

In  connection  with  the  question  that  was  raised  this  morning  as  to 
the  influence  of  technological  employment  upon  the  present  situation, 
I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  Doctor  King's  analysis  of  this  situa- 
tion just  presented  in  May,  1930,  to  the  American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  occasion  of  its  annual  meet- 
ing, under  the  title  of  "The  Effect  of  the  New  Industrial  Revolution 
upon  Economic  Welfare."  Referring  to  the  amxety  as  to  the  effects 
of  technological  improvement  upon  employment,  he  makes  the  fol- 
lowing striking  explanatory  statement: 

When  the  census  of  manufacturers  for  1923  appeared,  it  was  discovered  that 
the  number  of  wage  workers  was  lower  than  in  1919.  The  1925  census  of  manu- 
facturers showed  another  decline. 

Those  figures  were  presented  to  you  this  morning. 

These  shrinkages  in  factory  employment  conjured  up  a  new  spectre,  technolo- 
gical unemployment.  The  reality  of  its  existence  has  been  vouched  for  by  labor 
leaders,  magazine  writers,  newspaper  editors,  several  economists,  and  at  least  one 
cabinet  official.  Those  believing  in  this  manifestation  describe  its  origin  as 
follows:  Production  has  expanded  at  such  a  rapid  rate  that  consumers'  demand 
has  been  unable  to  overtake  it.  One  verv  well  known  writer  on  economics  tells 
us  that  all  would  be  well  if  it  were  not  for  tlie  fact  that  individuals  and  corpora- 
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tions  save  parts  of  their  respective  incomes.  The  weakness  of  liis  hypothesis  lies 
primarily  in  his  failure  to  recognize  the  fact  that  income  saved  is  actuallv  promptly 
spent — its  chief  peculiarity  being  that  it  is  spent  for  producers'  rather  than  for 
consumers'  goods.  Thus,  the  corporation's  savings  are  largely  used  to  construct 
new  plants,  install  new  machinery,  and  so  forth.  Savings  not  so  spent  are  de- 
posited in  banks  which  loan  the  money  to  others  who  spend  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  economists  long  ago  made  the  fact  clear  that  there  is  never 
any  danger  of  production  outrunning  consumption.  Human  wants  so  far  exceed 
the  total  of  goods  available  that  for  practical  purposes  they  must  be  regarded  as 
insatiable.  The  larger  the  product  of  a  business  enterprise,  the  greater  its  sales 
tend  to  be.  The  greater  its  sales,  the  more  revenue  it  has  available  to  buy  materi- 
als and  hire  laborers.  The  money  paid  out  for  materials  or  wages  is  used  bv  the 
recipients  to  buy  other  goods  or  services.  And  so  supply  and  demand,  production 
and  consumption  interact  in  endless  spirals. 

From  time  to  time  the  even  flow  is  interrupted  and  depression  results.  Just 
what  the  forces  arc  which  break  Uie  circuit,  economists  are  not  yet  able  to  state 
with  any  degree  of  certainty.  Experience  shows  that,  fortunatelv,  the  more 
serious  breaks  in  the  continuity  of  industry  are  usually  short-lived.  During  these 
periods  of  maladjustment  many  commodities  have  to  be  lowered  in  price  in  order 
that  the  total  supply  produced  may  be  sold.  Occasionally  there  is  some  commod- 
ity which  it  is  practically  impossible  to  market  at  any  price.  These  transitory 
conditions,  however,  do  not  in  the  least  prove  that  either  general  overproduction 
or  general  underconsumption  ever  has  prevailed  for  any  considerable  length  of 
time  in  any  country. 

SHIFT    OP   LABOR 

There  is  no  evidence  whatever  to  indicate  that  the  trend  of  unemployment  in 
the  United  States  has  been  upward  during  the  period  of  the  new  industrial  revo- 
lution. What  has  actually  been  happening  is  this.  Increased  per  capita  income 
has  enabled  most  families  to  spend  larger  proportions  of  their  respective  incomes 
for  luxuries.  Wants  long  unsatisfied  were  the  desires  for  better  homes,  more 
travel,  and  more  amusement.  The  period  since  1922  has,  therefore,  been  charac- 
terized by  a  great  volume  of  residential  building,  by  the  construction  of  a  lengthy 
system  of  automobile  roads  lined  with  huckster  stands,  restaurants,  gasoline 
stations,  and  lodging  houses.  Hotels,  restaurants,  and  theaters  have  expanded 
rapidly  in  the  cities.  To  build  and  maintain  these  houses,  roads,  and  service- 
rendering  establishments  has  required  an  army  of  workers.  As  those  desiring  to 
work  were,  for  the  most  part,  already  attached  to  other  industries,  it  was  necessary 
to  outbid  these  industries  for  their  services.  This  was  done,  with  the  result  that 
the  numbers  employed  have  been  diminishing  in  manufacturing,  agriculture,  and 
railroading. 

The  loss  of  workers  in  these  industries  has  caused  little  inconvenience  to  any 
one,  because  of  the  fact  that  improvements  in  technique  have  enabled  the  average 
employee  to  produce  far  more  goods  or  services  than  formerly.  As  a  result,  the 
volumes  of  both  manufactures  and  agricultural  produce  and  the  ton  mileage  of 
freight  have  been  growing  more  rapidly  than  population,  despite  the  diinuuition 
in  the  number  of  workers  in  each  of  these  three  fields.  As  Dr.  William  T.  Foster 
puts  it,  each  consumer's  dollar  constitutes  a  vote,  and  these  votes  determine  the 
course  of  industry.  Consumers  recently  have  voted  out  railways,  factories,  and 
farms  m  favor  of  new  homes,  automobile  highways,  hotels,  and  theaters. 

I  call  your  attention  to  that,  gentlemen,  as  a  prelude  to  the  economic 
shadows  that  fall  upon  the  course  of  this  discussion,  and  because  I 
may  possibly  anticipate  the  inquiries  that  might  otherwise  come  from 
the  committee  with  respect  to  some  of  these  questions  which  have 
been  addressed  to  others. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  discuss  this  bill,  if  I  mav,  not  in  its 
parts  but  as  a  whole,  because  it  presents  a  complete  plan  and  the 
legislation  is  to  be  judged,  it  seems  to  me,  in  both  its  vaUdity  and  its 
quaHty  by  its  plan  as  a  whole  and  not  by  any  mere  reference  to  the 
parts.  Much  of  the  discussion  that  has  gone  on  here  this  morning 
has  been  addressed  to  something  in  which  we  all  agree,  and  that  is 
the  incidence  of  a  depression  upon  our  social  hfe  and  the  necessity 
for  intelligent  consideration  of  the  remedies  that  will  remove  that 
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^n'^**'T?i«  In.**  '^  "*"•■  <'»'"'"™  an-^i«ty-     It  is  our  common  obliga- 

Sented  to  vo„  Zw  "It-Tlf-    ^""^  r^'  gentlemen,  who  has 
preseniea  to  you  yet  how  this  bill  undertakes  to  remedy  that  rondi 

Wh«t  L' V™"-^   ^^''*  '«  ^^^  l*"!?    What  does  H  pr^opose  to  do? 
t^oper^tet'""^  ^"'^  '*  '**  "P'    ^P""  ^•*"*'  ^^eory  LJ^rpJoceed 

ViLTTx!'  ^I^^  down  if  I  may,  four  propositions  with  regard  to  it 
First,  that  It  IS  unauthorized  use  of  the  power  of  approDrktion  to 

XlZ ctT  t'  t^^  irr'''  r"^^  P^'^^y  ''  *^«  inXXaf Stat  s 
wim  respect  to  the  estabhshment  and  operation  of  oublic  and  inHi 

rectly  of  pnvate  employment  agencies.   ^  P       '^  ""**  '"'*'* 

■C,    J^'^AiUMAN.  You  are  now  discussing  3060' 

Th^Kn'"'"!-  ^°®°  •"^?'  ^•'■-    To  that. alone  shall  I  address  myself 
The  bill  confers  upon  the  Federal  bureau  and  an  ex31  S;. 
imprecedent«d  authority  to  control  the  use  of  annrnn^of?-.  ^       j 
to  substantially  establisl  and  dete/nlit  X  tuTTtk^Ks"^^^^^ 

"''ZtSTT'^^^^  ^"•''^  Fe&LbUndt r?au.  """'"'""^ 
as^ts  th^AJ^\^^^,  proposed  under  the  guise  x>f  cooperation 

^raccentan^f  of  F°i?^"*}?'?  ^  '^'''^  *h«  indiyidual  States  into 
me  acceptance  of  federal  pohcies  as  to  the  operation  of  their  ^mr^U^ 

n  tXrL'^/eSe'f 'lu^r'^  ^^"^"^^  -'tCthVltS:^  ;zt; 

to;b;^ttted'3'mlTafnTrcorJ^t^^^^^^^^ 
existmg  S  ate  ^ncies  wheneyer  such  States  rnor^S™^ 
and  operate  under  the  prescribed  Federal  policy  ^  P 

And  fourth,  the  poUcy  of  this  bill  is  in  plain  contradiction  with  tl,» 

the  recommendations  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  EduSn  and 

No  Cr^'^^H^^i'^^'"'"'^^  ""'J  '■«'°edies  for  uLmpltymen    ?epTr1 

Now  iCff^rw'**'  Congress,  second  session,  Februai^  2571929 

eent?ema^whn  „HT'"''i''''*  ^  T^  °°*  disappoint  the  distinguished 
f*.„!^T  °  addressed  you  a  few  moments  ago,  let  me  sav  tlfat  ^nh 
stimtiaUy  none  of  the  objections  which  he  anticipated^!  should  make 
to  you  axe  those  which  I  hope  to  present,  and  I  desire  to  ded^th^he 
utmost  frankness  with  this  com^ttee  ^th  regard  to  the  yi™in? 
of  the  associations  that  I  represent.     If  this  were  merely  a  or^s^l 

s^sC'tw^ruSoofto"'^  ^'^^  ^^P"'*  °^  *  FeSLXmen 

^^^it^'zizi  Se=,  Ssrrnatrttrrt 

SeXd  that  TndLH  T  -?^^*'*.*'^*'."P*'^*'"°'  l*"*  tl»at  it  goes  far 
t^I^  1  •  /Rdeed,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  eoes  further 
than  any  legislative  proposal  that  has  received  the  serious  attention 
of  Congress  m  seducing  and  ultimately  undertaW  to  coerce  Z 
States  mto  an  adoption  of  a  Federal  poUcy  and  thf  acceptance  of  he 
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control  and  authority  of  a  Federal  official  in  the  regulation  of  a 
matter  of  purely  internal  poHce. 

My  distinguished  friend  Mr.  Green,  for  whose  views  on  these  very 
serious  matters  I  have  very  great  respect,  presented  to  you  a  brief 
this  morning  which  undertook  to  anticipate  the  discussion  that  I  shall 
present  to  you,  in  which  he  cited  various  cases  that  I  have  called 
attention  to  in  the  course  of  this  brief  discussion,  as  though  they 
questioned  the  vahdity  of  this  particular  bill.  The  purpose  of  those 
cases  were  merely  to  illustrate  what  I  think  you  wiU  accept  as  an 
established  fact  in  law,  and  that  is  that  the  regulation  of  employment 
agencies,  whether  pubUc  or  private,  is  a  matter  for  the  internal  police 
of  the  separate  States.  I  think  nobody  will  question  that  fact,  that 
the  regulation  of  employment  agencies  within  the  States  is  not  to  be 
found  as  a  Federal  function  under  any  authority  of  the  existing 
constitution.  ^ 

Mr.  Celler.  May  I  interrupt  to  ask  a  question  there,  Mr. 
(Jhairman? 

The  Chairman.  Put  your  questions  down  and  ask  them  at  the 
conchision  of  the  statement. 

Mr.  Emery.  And  preliminary  to  an  examination  of  these  pro- 
positions, I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  is  not 
a  new  proposal  in  legislation.  This  bill  is  identical  even  in  language 
with  substantially  two  exceptions,  with  S.  1142  and  H.  R  4305' 
identical  measures  proposed  in  the  Sixty-sixth  Congress,  first  session] 
which  were  the  subject  of  hearings  for  nearly  six  weeks  by  a  joint 
committee  of  the  House  and  Senate.  Mr.  Kenyon  introduced  the 
benate  bill,  Mr.  Nolan  of  California  the  House  bill,  and  at  the  con- 
clusion of  those  heanngs  the  matter  was  abandoned.  So  this  is  not 
a  new  proposal  of  legislation  but  one  that  has  been  rejected  in  the 
past  by  Congress,  and  the  two  matters  that  have  been  introduced 
into  it  and  were  not  found  in  the  original  bill  were  the  declaration 
that  m  the  operation  of  these  agencies  they  were  to  be  impartial 
an  excellent  thing  in  itself,  to  which,  of  course,  no  one  could  make  the 
slightest  objection;  and  furthermore,  that  in  their  administration 
authonzation  was  given  for  the  formation  of  advisory  councils  of 
employers  and  employees  to  confer  and  advise  upon  employment 
problems  that  came  up  from  time  to  time— an  excellent  thing  in 
itsell,  which  is  being  done  today. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  discussion  of  what  I  may  call  the  leo-al 
phases  I  take  as  my  text  the  splendid  statement  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished  Senator  from  New  York  when  he  was  discussing  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  flexible  tariff  in  the  Senate,  and  he  has  put  this 
matter  so  well  that  I  could  not  improve  upon  it,  when  he  said : 

The  Supreme  Court  is  not  the  only  guardian  of  the  Constitution.  Each  one  of 
us  IS  under  a  coequal  duty  with  the  members  of  the  bench  to  defend  and  maintain 
the  Constitution  and  vote  only  in  favor  of  legislation  that  conforms  with  the  re- 
quirements of  that  instrument.  There  are  innumerable  situations  where  Con- 
gress in  the  last  resort  is  the  determinant  of  constitutionality  and  where  from  its 
decisions  there  is  no  appeal  to  any  court.  The  standard  of  constitutionality 
which  each  one  of  us  must  apply  is  somewhat  different  from  the  standard  which 
the  Supreme  Court  employs  in  passing  on  legislation.  When  the  constitutionality 
of  a  bill  is  contested  in  the  courts,  every  doubt  is  resolved  in  favor  of  its  con- 
stitutionality; every  fact  which  is  assumed  by  Congress  to  be  a  fact  is  not  disputed 
by ^he  court  unless  the  assumption  flies  violently  in  the  face  of  reason,  an(r>vhen 
we  in  this  body  pass  upon  a  bill  we  can  not  give  ourselves  the  benefit  of  these 
doubts.     We  ought  not  knowingly  to  write  into  a  bill  assumptions  of  fact  which 
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we  know  are  not  true.  We  ought  not  to  take  advantage  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
procedure  by  framing  legislation  which  in  form  only  is  constitutional  but  which  in 
substance  is  in  deadily  conflict  with  the  requirements  of  our  organic  law. 

And  apropos  with  what  has  been  said  with  respect  to  appropriations 
made  by  Congress  in  the  past  in  aid  of  matters  wholly  within  the 
States,  but  which  I  will  show  are  easily  distinguishable  from  the  pro- 
posals of  this  bill,  the  distinguished  Senator  said  the  time  was  ripe  to 
reject  the  question  and  inquired:  ''Have  we  not  gone  far  enough,  in- 
deed too  far,  in  the  direction  of  centralization?" 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  does  this  bill  propose  to  do?  It  pro- 
poses to  establish  in  the  Department  of  Labor  a  bureau  to  be  known 
as  the  United  States  Employment  Service.  You  have  that  already, 
but  the  law  under  which  it  now  operates  is  to  be  repealed  and  this 
becomes  the  substitute  legislation.  The  director  general  is  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  with  the  advise  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
at  a  salary  of  $10,000  per  annum.  He  is  authorized  to  appoint  a 
woman  assistant  director  general  subject  to  him,  and  it  shall  be  the 
province  and  duty  of  the  bureau  to  establish  and  maintain  a  national 
system  of  employment  offices  for  men,  women,  and  juniors  who  are 
legally  qualified  to  engage  in  gainful  occupations,  and,  in  the  manner 
hereinafter  provided,  to  assist  in  establishing  and  maintaining  svs- 
tems  of  public  employment  offices  in  the  several  States  and  the  politi- 
cal  subdivisions  thereof.  The  bureau  is  further  authorized  to  fur- 
nish and  publish  information  as  to  opportunities  for  employment, 
to  maintain  a  system  for  clearing  labor  between  the  States,  and  to 
do  this  by  establishing  and  maintaining  uniform  standards,  policy^ 
and  procedure,  and  aiding  in  the  transportation  of  workers  to  places 
of  employment.  And  the  service  is  directed  to  be  impartial,  neutral 
in  labor  disputes,  and  free  from  political  influence,  an  addition  to 
and  a  great  improvement  over  the  original  bill,  so  far  as  there  is  no 
suggestion  made  except  one  calling  for  the  voluntary  cooperation  of 
existing  agencies,  public  in  their  nature,  between  the  States,  and 
endeavoring  to  secure  their  coordination  in  cooperation  with  the 
Federal  service. 

Apart  from  details,  then,  the  essential  policy  and  purpose  of 
the  measure  to  which  we  direct  your  attention  is  this:  The  bill 
authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $4,000,000  per  annum  for  four  years, 
a  total  of  $16,000,000.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  this  appropriation, 
or  $3,000,000  per  year,  is  to  be  apportioned  among  the  several 
States  in  the  proportion  wliich  their  population  bears  to  that  of  the 
United  States.  That  sum  is  to  be  employed  in  the  establishment 
of  public  employment  offices  in  the  States  in  accordance  with  the 
following  plan:  Wherever  the  State,  through  its  legislature,  author- 
izes an  existing  employment  agency  or  establishes  one  to  cooperate 
with  the  Federal  agency,  the  director  general  apportions  up  to 
Ms  allotment  an  amount  equal  to  that  appropriated  by  the  State 
for  the  support  of  such  State  agency,  not  to  exceed,  of  course,  5 
per  cent  of  the  50  per  cent  of  the  amount  necessary  to  operate  the 
agency.  But — and  this  is  the  vital  and  controlling  feature — each 
State  must  submit  to  and  receive  the  approval  of  the  director  gen- 
eral of  employment  for  its  plan  of  operation  before  the  State  may 
receive  Federal  aid;  and  while  receiving  it  the  State  agency  must 
continually  report  operations  in  such  form  as  the  director  general 
prescribes.     He    alone   determines   whether   the   State   offices   are, 
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to  quote  the  bill,  "conducted  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and 
regulations  and  the  standards  of  efficiency  prescribed  by  the  director 
general."  So  at  this  point  it  is  proposed  that  the  Federal  appro- 
priation shall  be  given  to  the  State  for  the  operation  of  its  local 
exchanges  on  a  50-50  basis,  or  for  the  establishment  of  new  ex- 
changes where  none  existed  before,  in  return  for  which  the  State 
agrees,  through  its  legislature,  that  it  will  operate  the  public  agen- 
cies in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  regulations  which  the  director 
general  prescribes.  Whenever  such  agencies  do  not  conform  to 
the  Federal  director's  regulations,  or  when,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
director  general,  the  State  agency  does  not  properly  expend  itself 
either  the  Federal  aid  or  the  moneys  appropriated  out  of  its  own 
State  treasury,  he  may  revoke  the  certificate  and  withdraw  the 
aid,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Now,  since  it  may  appear  that  I  am  quoting  from  other  than 
the  bill,  let  me  turn  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill  itself,  section  9: 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  director  general  to  ascertain  whether  the  system  of 
public  employment  offices  maintained  in  each  State  is  conducted  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  and  regulations  and  the  standards  of  efficiency  prescribed  by  the 
director  general  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act.  The  director 
general  may  revoke  any  existing  certificates  or  withhold  any  further  certificate 
provided  for  in  section  7,  whenever  he  shall  determine,  as  to  any  State,  that  the 
cooperating  State  agency  has  not  properly  expended  the  moneys  paid  to  it  or  the 
moneys  herein  required  to  be  appropriated  by  such  State,  in  accordance  with 
plans  approved  under  this  act. 

You  perceive  that  goes  directly  to  approval  or  disapproval  of  the 
expenditure  of  the  State's  own  funds,  as  well  as  the  expenditure  of 
the  Federal  aid  in  conformity  with  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  director  general. 

Mr.  SuMNERS.  Mr.  Emery,  would  it  interrupt  you  there  to  ask  a 
question? 

Mr.  Emery.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  SuMNERS.  The  result  of  the  action  of  the  Federal  officer^ 
however,  is  merely  to  withdraw  from  use  in  the  States  the  Federal 
funds,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Emery.  Yes,  sir.  If  you  will  permit  me,  I  think  I  will  antici- 
pate your  thought  there. 

Mr.  SuMNERs.  I  will  withdraw  the  question  then  and  not  clutter 
up  the  record. 

Mr.  Emery.  If  you  will  permit  me  to  conclude  my  statement  with 
respect  to  the  form  of  the  bill,  I  think  I  will  anticipate  just  what  you 
have  in  mind. 

The  plan  of  control  does  not  stop,  however,  with  financial  persua- 
sion. That,  I  think,  we  may  appropriately  call  the  plan  up  to  this 
point.  It  goes  much  further.  There  is  a  balance  of  $1,000,000 
per  year  within  the  proposed  appropriation,  and  this  is  available  for 
two  major  purposes  to  be  found  in  section  10  of  the  bill.  These  are 
to  be  expended:  First,  to  establish  a  system  of  public  employment 
offices  subject  to  Federal  control  within  the  States  which  have  not 
established  such  offices;  and  second,  to  establish  and  maintain  such 
offices  in  States  which  already  possess  a  system  of  public  employ- 
ment offices  but  which,  in  the  naive  language  of  the  bill  "have  not 
complied  with  the  provisions  of  section  4,"  that  is,  have  not,  through 
their  legislatures,  accepted  Federal  aid  upon  the  terms  upon  which  it 
is  offered — that  is,  the  section  through  which  this  control  is  ac- 
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cepted.  In  such  a  condition  the  bill  now  provides  that  the  director 
general  may  treat  with  the  governor  of  the  State,  pending  an  agree- 
ment—may treat  with  the  governor  of  the  State  to  secure  the  estab- 
lishment  of  a  Federal  bureau  in  that  State.  This  is  where  the  legis- 
lature has  Dot  acted,  remember,  but  pending  agreement  with  the 
§oyemor — because  the  governor  may  not  agree  to  accept  the  con- 
ition — it  is  a  somewhat  startling  proposition,  as  you  gentlemen 
will  observe,  to  turn  from  the  legislature,  which  alone  is  charged 
with  the  declaration  of  the  internal  policy  of  the  State  with  respect 
to  the  regulation  of  employment  agencies 

Mr.  Celler  (interposing).  Before  you  get  a  misconstruction  of 
that,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  state  that  the  Government  can  not  go  into 
the  State  without  the  governor's  consent.  If  you  will  read  that 
carefully,  Mr.  Emery,  you  wiD  see  that. 

Mr.  Emery.  Yes;  I  will  be  glad  to  read  it. 

Mr.  Celler.  You  must  have  an  agreement  first  with  the  governor. 
That  is  on  page  9. 

Mr.  Emery.  I  am  reading  page  9.    It  says  that — 

In  States  where  there  is  a  State  system  of  public  employment  offices,  but 
where  the  State  has  not  complied  with  the  provisions  of  section  4 — 

that  is,  has  not  accepted  Federal  aid — 

in  establishing  a  cooperative  Federal  and  State  system  of  public  employment 
offices  to  be  maintained  by  such  officer  or  board  and  in  such  manner  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  by  and  between  the  governor  of  the  State  and  the  director  general. 

It  does  not  say  that  he  may  not  enter  the  State;  it  says  that  he 
may  approach  the  governor,  the  legislature  having  failed  to  act. 
That,  I  think,  is  the  obvious  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill,  and,  of  course,  that  I  cheerfully  submit  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  committee.  But  suppose  the  governor  does  not 
care  to  accept  the  responsibility  of  undertaking  to  do  what  the 
legislature  has  either  failed  or  refused  to  do,  what  then?  Does  that 
end  the  matter?  No,  pending  the  conclusion  of  such  agreement — 
that  is,  an  agreement  with  the  governor — but  for  not  more  than  one 
year,  the  director  general  may  establish  and  maintain  in  any  such 
state  a  system  of  pubUc  employment  offices  under  the  control  of  the 
director  general.  Now  that  final  condition  I  beg  to  call  to  your 
attention,  is  one  in  which  neither  the  State  legislature  has  accepted 
the  Federal  aid,  it  has  failed  or  refused  to  act,  the  governor  has  not 
reached  an  agreement  with  the  director  general  of  employment. 
Does  the  Federal  Government  then  remain  within  its  own  jurisdic- 
tion? No,  under  the  terms  of  this  bill  you,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  are  authorizing  and  directing  him  to  establish,  if  in 
his  discretion  he  desires  to  do  so,  a  Federal  system  of  employment 
offices  in  that  State  which  already  has  a  system  of  its  own,  and  which 
eventually,  therefore,  comes  into  either  competition  or  conflict  with 
the  local  agencies  there  established. 

There  are  the  plain  terms  of  the  bill,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  a  great 
many  of  the  gentlemen  who  hastily  approved  this  measiu-e  and  adopted 
resolutions  with  respect  to  it,  and  have  told  you  that  everybody 
favors  it,  have  not  read  those  provisions  of  the  bill  in  which,  to  an 
extent  never  before  proposed,  I  submit  to  you,  in  congressional  legis- 
lation—never has  it  been  suggested  that  when  the  State  refuses  to 
fall  for   the  iidilCliiMia  of  Federal   aid,   the   Federal   Government 
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through  its  agent  would  undertake  to  compel  or  secure  the  acceptance 
of  the  policy  which  it  proposed  to  put  into  force,  by  establishing  a 
conflictmg  agency  of  its  own  in  the  State  with  Federal  money. 

Mr.  McKeown.  It  is  just  for  one  year,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Emery.  For  one  year.  Of  course,  it  would  be  a  more  aggra- 
vated offense  if  it  was  to  be  permanent.  But  if  it  is  beyond  the  power 
of  the  l<ederal  Government  to  authorize  that  at  all, 'it  is  not  mini- 
mized by  saying  he  can  do  it  for  a  day  or  a  week  or  a  year.  If  a  man 
has  nothing  m  his  pocket  there  is  no  way  that  he  can  draw  a  dollar 
out  of  It,  not  even  a  cent,  which  is  much  less,  and  if  a  man  has  no 
power  to  do  the  thmg,  or  Congress  possesses  no  power  to  undertake 
to  establish  a  policy  of  that  character,  it  can  not  maintain  it  for  a 
year,  any  more  than  it  can  maintain  it  for  a  day. 

Mr.  MicHENER.  That  was  a  provision  in  the  Kenvon-Nolan  bill, 
was  it  not?  " 

Mr.  Emery.  Yes;  it  was  one  of  the  reasons  for  its  rejection  at  that 
time,  1  have  no  doubt. 

Mr.  MicHENER.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  then,  this  bill  is  not  new 
legislation,  it  is  not  a  new  proposition  at  all;  it  is  matter  that  was 
betore  the  country  and  Congress  fully  in  1919  when  extensive  hear- 
ings were  held.     Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  Emery.  Yes,  sir. 

^k^'^uiF'^^^^^^-  ^  ^^^^"iber  those  hearings,  but  I  presumed  that 
this  bill  was  something  new,  that  it  presented  some  new  solution. 
Am  1  wrong? 

Mr  Emery.  There  are  only  two  new  provisions  in  the  bill,  and  I 

call  these  to  the  attention  of  the  committee.     The  one  declares. 

It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  poUcy  of  the  Congress  that  the  service 

authonzed  by  this  act  shall  be  impartial,  neutral  in  labor  disputes. 

and  tree  from  pohtical  influence."     An  excellent  thing 

And  I  think  ''B"  and  ''C'  on  page  9  are  new.  The  one  provides: 
in  carrymg  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  the  director  general  is 
authonzed  and  directed  to  provide  for  the  giving  of  notice  of  strikes 
or  lockouts  to  applicants  for  employment.''  And  *'C,"  '^n  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  act  the  director  general  is  authorized  to 
provide  for  estabhshmg  employment  offices  for  individual  occupations  '' 

Ihe  amount  of  money  appropriated,  the  spread  of  the  appropria- 
tion—if  I  recaU  correctly,  the  original  bill  provided  a  3-year  appro- 
priation; this  provides  a  4-year   appropriation.     But  otherwise  aU 

1     >??^  '  ^^  ^  ^^^®  ^^^^'  ^^^  identical,  substantially  identi- 

cal.    I  here  may  be  one  or  two  words  in  here  that  are  not  in  there 
but  they  do  not  miUtate  against  the  plan  that  I  have  described  to 
you,  and  which  is  clearly  presented  by  the  terms  of  the  bill. 

I  am  not  going  to  take  the  time  of  this  learned  committee  of  lawTers 
to  present  to  you  a  great  series  of  incontestable  cases  that  run  to  the 
ettect  that  this  comes  under  the  operation  of  the  tenth  amendment 
among  the  powers  prohibited  to  the  Federal  Government  and  reserved 
to  the  btates  and  the  people.  We  have  had  numerous  cases  of  that 
kind,  and  one  of  the  cases  to  which  I  referred  m  my  brief  in  the  Senate 
was  spoken  of  this  morning  in  a  somewhat  extensive  argument  by 
the  distinguished  counsel  whom  Mr.  Green  quoted,  the  case  of  Chicago 
V.  Kramberger  (238  U.  S.,  77).  I  quoted  that  case  for  only  one  reason, 
and  that  was  this :  That  if  the  States  desired  to  exchange  their  author- 
ity with  the  Federal  Government,  .the  Federal  Government  has  no 
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right  whatever  to  take  it,  and  the  State  has  no  right  whatever  to 
give  it.  For,  said  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  that 
case,  "this  power"— that  is,  the  police  power — **can  neither  be 
abrogated  nor  bargained  away.  It  is  inaUenable,  even  by  express 
grant." 

I  know  it  may  be  said,  as  was  remarked  this  morning,  that  the  police 
power  of  the  States  majr  be  exchanged  for  Federal  appropriation,  as 
mdicated  in  the  maternity  act,  but  I  wish  to  direct  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  upon  the  express  recommendation  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  the  policy  expressed  in  the  maternity  act  was 
properly  abandoned  by  Congress,  therefore  it  constitutes  no  precedent 
for  the  continuation  of  this  policy.  It  was  also  remarked  in  the  course 
of  discussion  this  morning  that  the  cases  which  went  to  the  Supreme 
Court  in  connection  with  the  maternity  act — that  is,  Frothingham  v. 
Mellon  and  Massachusetts  v.  Mellon,  in  the  Two  hundred  and  sixty- 
second  United  States — ^were  authority  for  the  validity  of  legislation 
of  this  character.  Well,  of  course,  the  court  declined  in  that  case  to 
entertain  jurisdiction,  which  was  naturally  the  first  case  raised,  and 
in  declining  to  entertain  jurisdiction  on  behalf  of  a  private  citizen 
undertaking  to  inquire  into  a  general  appropriation  act,  or  on  the 
appUcation  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  they  said  they  did  not 
show  a  sufficient  property  interest  to  justify  the  court  in  taking 
jurisdiction,  but  the  court  said  expressly: 

We  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  cases  must  be  disposed  of  for  want  of 
jurisdiction,  without  considering  the  merits  of  the  constitutional  questions. 

They  were  therefore  not  passed  upon  at  all. 

Mr.  SuMNERs.  Under  the  Frothingham  decision,  who  could  litigate 
the  question  of  the  extent  of  authority  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  make  that  character  of  appropriations? 

Mr.  Emery.  Nobody,  as  I  see  it,  under  the  form  of  the  bill.  If 
the  biU  had  been  different  in  form — let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that 
Congress  had  levied  a  special  tax  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  fund  out  of  which  to  pay  the  appropria- 
tions to  the  various  States,  which  were  provided  for  in  the  maternity 
act,  and  then  the  individual  taxpayer  might  either  have  paid  the 
tax  and  brought  an  action  for  its  recovery,  or  might  have  undertaken 
to  restrain  the  payment,  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  and  might  on 
that  ground  have  been  able  to  contest  it,  for  there  there  would  have 
been  a  specific  issue,  but  this  was  merely  a  trifling  item  in  a  very 
large  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  SuMNERs.  I  recognize  that  Congress  must  be  the  judge  of  its 
own  constitutional  powers  and  must  decide  that  question  upon  the 
point  as  to  whether  or  not  a  cjuestion  can  be  litigated. 

Mr.  Emery.  Well,  you  realize  the  reason  I  emphasize  the  thing  is 
that  in  the  many  questions  of  legislation  that  come  before  you,  you 
can  exercise  many  powers  in  a  form  that  they  can  not  be  questioned, 
and  as  I  have  said,  the  protection  of  the  constitutional  authority  is 
not  reposed  solely  in  the  court;  it  is  reposed  in  the  legislative  and 
executive  officers  who  act  under  its  terms,  and  it  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  citizens,  who  must  himself  undertake  to  provide  political  factors. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  you  gentlemen  provided  tomorrow  a  3- 
hour  day  for  Government  employees.  Nobody  could  question  the 
exercise  of  your  power  in  a  court.  The  remedy  would  have  to  be 
political. 
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Mr,  SuMNERs.  Congress  interprets  the  Constitution  and  there  can 
be  no  remedy  except  that  which  the  people  apply? 

Mr.  Emery.  In  many  instances  the  remedy  is  only  political. 

Mr.  Celler.  Mr.  Emery,  you  said  that  the  principle — I  presume 
you  mean  State  help — was  abandoned.  That  is  not  quite  true  simply 
because  we  no  longer  have  a  maternity  aid  to  States.  It  may  be  that 
the  principle  of  maternity  aid  to  States  was  abandoned,  but  the 
principle  of  State  health  has  never  been  abandoned.  The  principle 
is  still  sound,  as  announced  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  that  very 
maternity  case,  Massachusetts  v.  Mellon,  page  482,  where  the  court 
went  out  of  its  way  to  say  that  there  was  no  coercion  whatsoever 
upon  the  State;  the  State  could  say,  "we  will  take  it  or  we  will  leave 
it."  That  being  the  case,  there  was  nothing  in  the  nature  of  duress 
or  the  forcing  of  the  State  to  take  that  maternity  aid.  Now,  can  you 
not  with  equal  force  argue  that  there  was  no  coercion  here  in  this 'bill 
compelling  the  State  to  accept  this  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of 
alleviating  unemployment? 

Mr.  Emery.  Pardon  me,  you  have  asked  me  two  questions.  If  you 
will  permit  me  to  distinguish  them,  I  will  attempt  to  answer  them. 

Mr.  Celler.  Referring  to  the  principle  now. 

Mr.  Emery.  First,  I  said  that  the  poUcy  pursued  by  Congress  in 
respect  to  the  maternity  act  is  not  a  precedent,  because  you  aban- 
doned the  policy  by  the  repeal  of  the  appropriation,  so  far  as  that 
specific  metter  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Celler.  You  went  further.     You  said  the  principle. 

Mr.  Emery.  I  will  take  the  second  question  now — pardon  me. 
The  second  proposition  as  you  state  it  is  the  one  which  the  Supreme 
Court  referred  to  in  the  Massachusetts  case,  and  that  was  that  inas- 
much as  the  State  was  offered  a  contribution  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  it  could  accept  or  reject,  it  had  it  within  its  own  power 
to  decline  the  Federal  trespass  within  its  borders.  But  that  is  not 
what  this  bill  does.  It  goes  far  beyond  that.  As  I  have  explained 
to  you,  and  as  the  bill  plainly  states,  if  you  do  not  accept  the  Federal 
policy,  what  follows?  Then  we  authorize  the  director  general, 
either  by  agreement  with  the  governor  of  your  State,  the  legislature 
having  failed  to,  or  refused  to  act,  and  the  governor  failing  to  reach 
an  agreement,  to  go  into  the  State  and  for  a  year  maintain  within 
the  State  a  Federal  body  of  exchanges.  That  was  not  proposed  in  the 
maternity  act.  Nobody  said  in  the  maternity  act  that  if  the  States 
do  not  accept  the  aid  and  pursue  the  Federal  policy  we  will  undertake 
to  compel  you  to  do  it  by  a  coercive  measure;  on  the  contrary,  they 
said,  *'if  you  don't  want  it,  don't  take  it." 

Mr.  Celler.  Would  you  accept  the  bill  with  that  provision 
stricken  out,  about  going  into  the  States? 

Mr.  Emery.  If  it  met  the  objection  I  am  now  about  to  state.  The 
next  objection  to  the  bill,  to  which  I  called  your  attention,  is  that  the 
policy  of  this  bill  is  in  plain  contradiction  with  the  unanimous  recom- 
mendations of  the  President's  Conference  on  UnemplojTnent,  the 
committee  on  business  cycles  and  unemployment,  being  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  conference,  and  the  recommendations  of  the  Senate 
Comniittee  on  Education  and  Labor  investigating  the  causes  and 
remedies  for  unemployment — and  let  me  say  as  a  preliminary  explana- 
tion to  this — and  this  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  the  practical  question 
that  is  here  presented — first,  the  sources  of  employment  are  private,  and 
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only  to  a  very  small  extent  public.  The  National  Government  itself 
is  a  large  employer,  and  it  becomes  the  stimulator  of  employment, 
and  so  you  have  given  consideration  to  another  bill  here  which  under- 
takes  to  make  a  contribution  to  the  regularization  of  employment  in 
periods  of  depression  by  timing  Government  construction  to  syn- 
chronize with  that  condition.  To  the  extent  that  that  may  be 
actually  brought  about  it  is  an  exceUent  poUcy,  but  it  is  one  which  I 
understand  the  administration  has  been  undertaking  to  carry  through 
as  the  result  of  the  large  appropriations  made  already  for  building 
construction.  I  know  it  was  a  poUcy  that  was  advocated  and  fre- 
quently made  the  subject  of  addresses  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  while  he  was  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  we  say  to  any  policy 
of  that  kind  that  can  be  worked  out  within  practical  terms,  **  God- 
speed ;  let  us  all  undertake  to  help  it  along  and  time  our  public  expendi- 
tures to  take  up  the  slack  of  private  employment." 

But  I  say  secondly  that  the  problem  of  employment  is  local  largely 
and  that,  as  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  said,  the 
remedy  ought  to  be  administered  close  to  the  disease.  The  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Chicago,  referring  this  afternoon  to  the  some- 
what complex  problem  of  how  to  keep  a  number  of  longshoremen  at 
work,  alluded  to  what  Seattle  did.     Exactly.     Seattle  solved  a  local 

firoblem  in  local  terms.  Every  greater  problem  of  employment  is 
argely  local. 

It  does  not  answer  the  question  to  say  that  you  are  going  to  provide 
for  the  circulation  of  labor.  Do  gentlemen  mean  that  they  are  going 
to  provide  railroad  transportation  to  move  workers  from  place  to 
place?  That  might  result  in  very  serious  consequences  to  particular 
States.  But  more  than  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  only  move  them 
to  a  job  after  the  job  has  been  found.  Employment  agencies  can  not 
make  jobs;  they  can  only  undertake  to  connect  men  with  the  jobs, 
and  so  far  as  any  coordination  and  cooperation  between  the  National 
Government  and  the  States  is  concerned,  it  will  best  work  out  a 
problem  of  that  character  as  the  conferences,  whose  conclusions  I 
shall  directly  call  your  attention  to,  have  said.  They  have  stressed 
at  all  times  that  there  must  be  voluntary  action,  not  coercion,  not 
compulsion,  and  that  the  Federal  Government  should  never  under 
any  circumstances  enter  into  the  work  of  local  placement.  That 
has  been  condemned,  as  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  now,  in  the 
conclusions  of  the  President's  Conference  on  Unemployment  called 
in  1921.  Parts  of  that  report  have  been  read  to  you  but  the  significant 
parts  have  apparently  been  omitted  or  did  not  attract  the  attention 
of  the  readers.  There  were  100  representatives  in  that  conference 
called  by  the  President  in  Washington  in  September,  1921.  The  Ust 
discloses  representative  men  in  every  calling,  leaders  in  the  great 
labor  organizations,  manufacturers,  bankers,  business  men  in  all  the 
various  walks  of  life,  economists,  professional  specialists  who  had  een 
intimate  students  of  this  problem.  Their  conclusions  were  expressed 
in  a  resolution  adopted  unanimously  by  the  conference  on  the  Uth 
day  of  October,  1921.  I  ask  that  this  may  be  inserted  in  the  record 
at  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  information  of  the  committee,  so 
that  I  may  not  read  the  entire  resolution  to  you.  I  will  refer  only  to 
the  pertinent  passages. 

The  Chairman.  Perhaps  you  had  better  Jiii  it  a|  this  point. 

Mr.  Emery.  Very  well,  sir.     [Reading:] 
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OUTLINE    OF    PERMANENT    EMPLOYMENT    SYSTEM 

(Adopted  by  the  conference,  October  II,  1921) 

1.  A  permanent  system  of  employment  offices  for  bringing  workers  and  jobs 
together  with  the  quickest  despatch  is  necessary,  both  in  times  of  depression  and 
prosperity.  , 

2.  Your  committee  finds  that  there  are  now  25  States  which  have  established 
State  employment  systems,  and  public  employment  offices  are  now  being  operated 
in  about  200  cities,  of  which  about  17  are  purely  municipal  enterprises.  Most 
of  the  200  offices  are  supported  jointly  by  the  State  and  municipality.  Your 
committee  feels  that  in  any  permanent  system  the  State  should  be  the  operating 
unit  of  such  employment  offices,  and  that  the  extension  of  such  offices  should 
be  encouraged.  The  Federal  Government  itself  should  not  operate  local  offices 
or  do  placement  work. 

And  that  is  precisely  what  this  bill  proposes  to  do,  in  direct  contra- 
diction with  the  recommendation  of  this  conference. 

Then  the  conference  went  on  to  suggest  a  constructive  method 
of  securing  cooperation  and  coordination  of  national  and  local  effort, 
as  follows: 

3.  However,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  coordination,  the  Federal 
Government  should — 

(a)  Collect,  compile,  and  make  available  statistical  information. 

That  is  provided  for  in  a  more  extended  form  by  one  of  the  bilk 
in  this  group. 

(6)  Collect  and  make  available  information  which  will  facilitate  interstate 
placements. 

(c)  Through  educational  measures  improve  standards  of  work  and  encourage 
the  adoption  of  uniform  systems. 

4.  The  existing  provision  of  the  Federal  Government  and  many  State  govern- 
ments for  all  branches  of  such  work  is  inadequate,  and  should  be  strengthened. 
The  work  is  of  first-rate  importance,  and  should  be  recognized  as  a  job  for  men 
of  first-grade  ability  from  the  top  down.  The  director  should  be  appointed 
directly  by  the  President.  Adequate  salaries  should  be  provided  and  adequate 
safeguards  to  secure  the  proper  personnel  and  to  protect  the  tenure  of  office. 

5.  An  adequate  permanent  system  of  employment  offices  as  above  suggested 
would  obviate  the  necessity  of  creating  new  offices  whenever  new  emergencies 
arise.  It  would  also  prevent  the  public  employment  office  from  being  regarded 
as  a  mere  temporary  philanthropic  device,  and  thus  through  misunderstanding 
from  not  being  used  generally. 

6.  In  order  to  secure  and  maintain  the  confidence  of  both  employers  and  workerf 
in  the  impartiality  of  the  service  rendered  and  the  statistics  published,  an  advis- 
ory committee  consisting  of  representatives  of  employers  and  workers  should  l>e 
appointed  to  cooperate  with  the  director  as  well  as  a  similar  system  of  local  advis- 
ory committees  to  cooperate  with  the  State  and  municipal  offices. 

That  goes  to  the  very  question  that  I  just  emphasized,  and  you 
will  observe  that  the  two  new  items  introduced  into  the  bill  represent 
the  recommendations  made  in  the  sixth  provision  of  this  resolution. 
But  the  resolution,  you  see,  is  most  emphatic  in  declaring  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  not  enter  upon  local  placement  work,  and 
that  only  State  agencies  of  a  local  nature  should  be  employed  for  this 
purpose. 

Now  this  resolution  was  further  emphasized  by  the  adoption  the 
same  day  of  a  further  resolution: 

1.  Cooperation  with  the  emergency  employment  agencies  erected  by  the  State's 
municipalities. 

2.  Informing  States  in  which  there  is  scarcity  of  labor  of  the  situation  in  States 
where  there  is  surplus  of  labor  of  the  kinds  desired. 

3.  Securing  and  compiling  information  on  employment  opportunities  throughout 
the  country. 
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The  subcommittee  appointed  then  on  the  subject  of  business  cycles 
and  unemployment  endorsed  the  same  principle  again,  and  the  chair- 
nian  of  that  committee  was  Mr.  Owen  Young,  and  Mr.  Matthew  Woll, 
vice  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  was  one  of  its 
members.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  was  the  chairman  of  that 
meeting,  now  President  of  the  United  States. 

Then  on  March  3, 1928,  the  Senate  adopted  a  resolution  in  the  Seven- 
tieth Congress  which  directed  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
to  investigate  the  causes  of  unemployment,  the  methods  of  reUef,^ 
including  organization  and  extension  of  the  system  of  pubUc  employ- 
ment agencies,  Federal  and  State.  The  committee  held  extensive 
hearings  and  made  a  unanimous  report  on  February  25,  1929.  Sum- 
marizing its  views,  the  committee  expressed  the  following  conclusions 
with  respect  to  the  feasibihty  of  cooperation  of  Federal,  State,  and  pri- 
vate agencies  with  respect  to  all  the  subjects  related  to  the  unemploy- 
ment program.    That  is  the  title  of  their  conclusions: 

Your  committee  has  discussed  this  phase  of  the  survey  as  it  has  proceeded  with 
this  report,  and  there  is  Httle  to  add.  In  general  it  is  the  opinion  of  your  com- 
mittee that  the  responsibihty  should  be  kept  as  close  to  home  as  possible.  Private 
agencies  should  make  first  effort  and  should  do  everything  they  can  for  them- 
selves. The  States  should  contribute  only  that  service  that  private  agencies  find 
impossible,  and  the  Government — 

that  is,  the  National  Government 

should  merely  coordinate  the  work  of  the  States  and  supply  anv  effort  which  i* 
entirely  and  purely  of  a  national  character. 

Then  it  says  further  in  summarizing  its  recommendations : 

The  States  and  the  municipalties  should  be  responsible  for  building  efficient 
unemployment  exchanges.  The  Government  should  be  responsible  for  coordina- 
ting the  work  of  the  States  so  as  to  give  a  national  understanding  of  any  condition 
that  may  arise,  and  so  as  to  be  able  to  assist  in  any  national  functioning  of  un- 
emplojnnent  exchanges. 

The  committee  further  emphasized  repeatedly  throughout  its 
report  the  fact  that  the  private  operators  and  agencies  present  the 
source  of  employment  and  the  responsible  means  of  meeting  the 
problem  of  stabilization.  Thus  referring  to  this  the  Senate  committee 
says: 

The  organization  to  handle  the  disease  in  this  form — 

that  is,  unemployment — 

should  be  local,  it  seems  to  your  committee.  It  should  be  one  which  would  be^ 
responsible  for  local  conditions,  one  which  is  responsible  also  to  local  officials, 
to  local  employers,  and  to  local  employees. 

It  could  not  be  more  emphatic  in  condemnation  of  the  plan  here 
proposed.  .^ 

And  finally  the  committee  quotes  Doctor  Commons,  who  advised 
your  committee  that  the  States  and  cities  should  estabhsh  and  operate 
the  unemployment  exchanges,  and  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  merely  estabhsh  an  organization  of  experts  to  coordinate 
the  work  of  the  local  exchanges. 

Your  committee  is  in  accord  with  the  idea  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  remain  as  far  away  from  the  operation  of  these  local  offices  as  is  possible 
The  employment  exchanges  should  be  local. 

Now,  that  is  repeated  over  and  over  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
course  of  that  committee's  report,  and  I  bring  it  to  your  attention 
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thus  to  show  you  that  the  President's  Conference  on  Unemployment,, 
the  subcommittee  which  is  appointed  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Mr.  Yoimg,  merely  indorsed  its  conclusions  and  recommendations; 
the  Senate  committee  that  went  into  this  subject  for  several  months 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Couzens  made  the  report  to  which  I 
call  your  attention  here,  and  while  I  have  only  read  extracts  from  it  to 
you  an  examination  of  the  report  by  you  will  show  that  over  and  over 
and  over  again  it  emphasizes  the  fact,  first,  that  the  employers  in  the 
respective  communities  are  the  sources  of  employment,  and  that  any 
system  which  is  proposed  should  have  their  support  and  cooperation 
and  confidence  or  it  can  not  work.  And  I  regret  to  say  that  when  this 
bill  was  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce,  although  we 
made  an  application  to  be  heard,  the  hearings  closed  when  the  case 
for  the  proponents  was  presented,  and  we  had  no  opportunity  to 
present  our  case  except  through  the  brief  which  we  asked  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Commerce  to  then  permit  us  to  file.  So  that  we  had 
not  the  opportunity  that  this  committee  has  so  graciously  accorded  us. 

I  want  to  show  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may,  the  serious  defects 
in  the  plan  that  is  presented  from  the  standpoint  of  our  traditional 
system  of  government;  that  it  undertakes  to  set  up,  not  a  voluntary 
but  a  corecive  method  of  forcing  the  States  into  the  adoption  of  a 
Federal  policy.  Now,  the  moment  that  the  director  general  of 
employment  is  given  the  authority  to  fix  the  regulatory  conditions 
imder  which  all  the  bureaus,  local  in  their  nature,  must  operate  in 
order  to  avail  themselves  of  Federal  aid,  the  State  is  surrendering  in 
returning  from  a  Federal  appropriation  the  development  of  its  own 
poUcy  in  this  respect,  which  you  could  not  take  from  it  but  which  it 
must  adopt  and  make  its  own  policy  if  it  wants  your  aid  and  assist- 
anr»e. 

And  finally,  not  satisfied  with  the  endeavor  to  secure  voluntary 
action  in  this  respect,  it  has  undertaken  by  coercive  action,  by  the 
threat  that  it  will  establish  competing  agencies  or  that  it  will  deal 
with  the  governor  where  the  legislature  does  not  undertake  to  act,  it 
has  practically  said  to  the  state:  *' Either  adopt  our  pohcy,  even 
though  you  have  in  25  States  in  the  Union  an  established  system  of 
employment — adopt  our  policy  or  we  have  the  authority  to  establish 
a  competing  or  conflicting  agency  imder  our  direction,  with  the 
great  resources  of  the  Federal  Government  behind  it." 

Now,  gentlemen,  apart  from  this  question  of  law,  apart  from  the 
serious  objections  to  this  tremendous  endeavor  to  carry  the  Fe'deral 
Government  further  into  this  poUcy  I  suggest  that  that  is  not  the 
the  best  method  of  approaching  this  subject;  that  if  this  subject  is  to 
receive  the  support  of  all  the  great  sources  of  private  employment  in 
the  United  States,  it  must  be  presented  to  them  with  all  the  local 
agencies  cooperating  under  local  government  and  local  pohcy  and 
State  authority,  in  order  to  enlist  that  assistance  and  cooperation. 
No  one  remotely  in  Washington  is  capable  of  directing  and  regulating 
internal  and  local  affairs  of  States  with  respect  to  a  problem  as 
dehcate  and  as  far-reaching  as  this,  and  you  have  only  to  touch  the 
outskirts,  of  it  to  realize  how  many  complicated  questions  are  pre- 
sented. It  was  said  in  respect  to  technological  employment,  for 
example,  that  the  establishment  of  new  labor  saving  devices  was 
throwing  men  out  of  their  jobs  and  making  difficult  questions  of 
adjustment.  That  is  partly  true,  but  it  is  not  peculiar  to  employers 
alone;  it  is  pecuUar  to  all  industry. 
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I  was  in  a  conference  this  last  week  where  there  were  two  verv  dis- 

Stfd  o„f'T^rlP'''''f'"*i  ^^""''^S  '^'  situation    and^hy 
pointed  out  that  the  railroad  business,  which  had  beeA  the  most 

stable  business  in  America,  was  being  reorganized  all  over  aLiTfn 

order  to  meet  the  intense  competition  of  the  passenger  cal^infaut^ 

mobde  and  the  freight  carrying  truck,  which  has  cut  soXX"n\o 

the  passenger  and  freight  traffic  of  the  railroads  that  it  has  raised  an 

^TafXXa'LToTii^^lSlttTst^^^^^  ^•^^  ""^^^  ""  "-  »f  '"^^ 

f4rt«oTd'ai'r.;:?L"U^^^^^^^^^^^  -  ™'-  of 

And  one  of  the  presidents  paused  and  the  gentleman  said: 
I  can  not  speak  for  the  entire  oil  industry  but  I  ran  f  p11  vr.„  i\.i.  ^ k  + 

Ky  the  enure  orn^l'st?;^^>rhe'u„I?:Kt^^  """'«  »^-  ^^  ^^'^ 

That  is  the  character  of  the  problems  that  we  are  facing   and  T 

leadeiSiiD  offhi  P^^  coordmated  and  cooperating  under  the 

leaaeremp  of  the  federal  Government  of  the  United  States  as  it  hna 

problem"'iutThr,tir  Vg^^-'.^-tribution  to  the  sdutfon  of\t 
problem,  but  the  ultimate  umt  of  responsibility  is  local  and  tho 
Wfocar  Th«  t  ^^^P^'^^ibility  of  all  Sur  socialV^bkm  'sholt 
kept  local.  The  more  you  ask  citizens  to  look  to  Congress  and  to 
Washmgton  to  settle  their  own  local  difficulties,  tL  less  resn^nsible 
you  make  them  and  the  more  difficult  become  the  great  sociaf  problems 

^d^J=nSi?y^S  ffSaLt^^-'  ^'^'^•"--  -^  ^'"^- 

^ajt^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

fj  W  ^  °K*"^  ""^  *^^  P^'^P^^^^  ^J^i^h  threatens  the  very  iiteeri"v 
of  local  self-government  and  creates  what  may  be  resrarded  I,  I 
precedent  for  encroachment  into  the  government  of  thXte  Yon 
we  already  overloading  the  Federal  Government  with  adStrative 
responsibihties  so  great  that  it  threatens  to  break  do wruTder  the 
obhgatipns  of  administration  already  thrust  upon  itlnd  now  von 

wtld  merXrr'of  ".^^g^  ^ecaLe  action  ^of  th^  natur^eToiay 
wouia  merely  be  the  opening  of  the  door  to  the  further  exnanciinn  /f 
f  »t/r^  authority  and  the  further  enlargement  of  a^propriatfons  to 

i^  opIrIt£7irir«Y-  ^^  '■T*'"^'  g«ntlemenK  when  yo^ 
are  operating  your  local  agencies  for  placement  purposes   when  vmi 

^S'all  t?L*"l  n"^^'  regulations  under  w^hichtheV  shall  ^ad^ 
mimster  all  these  local  questions  relating  to  emplovment  ftP'Pn\.;o« 
you  are  actuaUy  estabUshing  the  pohcy  o1  theTtKth  reS  to 
private  and  pubhc  employment  agencies-and  when  I  speak  of  orivat^ 

Tthe  ulird'^/V*  T*  body .0?  agencies  that  are^^tCvel|  plant 
m  the  Umted  States,  through  its  personnel,  its  management  iindpr 

Ste  f^s^r  ^dr^^'"'^^""^  "^P'-™^  -^  adi=ent  oTi 
I  ^hanJc  you,  gentlemen. 
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Mr.  Emery.  No;  we  have  no  means  of  estimating  that,  Mr.  Mon- 
tague, except  the  limits  of  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  Celleb.  The  Manufactuers'  Association  is  not  opposed,  I  take 
it,  to  S.  305^? 

Mr.  Emery.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Celler.  So  you  addressed  your  opposition  simply  to  S.  3060? 

Mr.  Emery.  Yes,  in  its  present  form. 

Mr.  Celler.  Would  you  be  opposed  to  any  bill  which  would  permit 
Federal  aid  to  States  which  are  willing  to  receive  that  aid? 

The  Chairman.  That  question  is  not  before  us  now. 

Mr.  Celler.  That  is  part  of  this  bill  as  amended,  Mr.  Chairman. 
There  is  an  amendment  to  this  bill,  I  think,  ihat  might  cover  the 
obveetion  offered  by  Mr.  Emery. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  if  amended? 

Mr.  Celler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Emery.  Pardon  me,  what  was  the  question? 

Mr.  Celler.  I  say,  would  you  voice  objection  to  this  bill  if  it  were 
amended  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  Federal  aid  only  to  such  States  that 
are  willing  to  receive  the  Federal  aid  in  case  of  unemployment? 

Mr.  Emery.  Well,  you  refer  to  Federal  aid  alone  now,  not  with 
the  accompanying  conditions  that  are  attached  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  Celler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Emery.  I  can  not  separate  them  from  it,  because  the  Federal 
aid  in  this  bill  is  accompanied  by  conditions. 

Mr.  Celler.  I  am  addressing  myself  to  the  objection  that  you 
voice  to  the  bill,  section  10,  that  portion  of  it  at  the  bottom  of  page  8 
and  the  top  of  page  9,  where  you  vehemently  expressed  objection 
because  the  Federal  Government  could  go  in,  through  its  dii-ector 
general  of  emplo^^ment,  into  a  State  and  set  up  an  agency  for  one 
year,  pending  agreement  made  with  the  governor  of  that  State. 
Now,  if  that  was  striken  out,  would  you  be  in  favor  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  Emery.  Would  tlie  remainder  of  the  bill  be  satisfactory? 

Mr.  Celler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Emery.  No,  it  would  not,  for  the  reasons  .which  I  have  given 

Mr.  Celler.  Now,  private  agencies  under  the  conditions  which 
have  been  obtaining  heretofore  have  not  helped  very  much  in  the 
solution  of  unemployment,  have  they? 

Mr.  Emery.  WeU,  of  course  employment  agencies  are  not  a  solu- 
tion of  unemployment.  They  are  an  aid  in  helping  those  who  are 
without  work  to  find  what  jobs  are  available,  to  the  extent  that  they 
are  well  organized  and  efficiently  managed. 

Mr.  Celler.  Well,  these  employment  depressions  have  come  with 
regularity  and  apparently  the  agencies  that  we  now  have,  have  not 
been  of  much  help  in  alleviating  those  conditions. 

Mr.  Emery.  Well,  I  would  say  in  reply  to  that,  I  fear  you  are 
emphasizing  too  much  the  contribution  that  the  employment  agency 
can  make.  I  think  it  can  make  a  considerable  one,  but  I  think  the 
chief  contribution  is  to  be  found  in  the  assembly,  analysis  and  com- 
pilation and  distribution  of  timely  and  pertinent  information  with 
respect  to  these  local  conditions,  assembled  by  munic^)al  and  State 
agencies,  and  coordinated  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Celler.  I  will  put  it  this  way:  In  other  words,  the  present 
state  of  affairs  is  quite  unsatisfactory,  is  it  not? 
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unXtisfa^to^:  ^   """""'    *•'"    ^***«   *"  unemployment  is  highly 
Mr.  Celleb.  In  other  words,  the  remedies  fh^t  wa  »,«,.-.  j 

s^imTchXr-*^^-  "^-^  faiiedrrttht  n:^'>''Krutt 

whfch-  SuJe  LX'oXrat'torlVo'i^  ''T^'  ^  »^«  — 
thatmoreintemgentMJ^mLXI?-.   ff    5**u^^'y  "'»<Jerstood  and 

the'^ime  aXo  actt^V"*'*  ^'^^  ^"""«'  ^  ^  getting  SJ^y  aU 

Mr'  CELLEr!  wR/m  "'"T,.*'^'^  ^''^  i«  P^'ti^e-^t- 
we  have  had  con wTs   brhSe\h**'T*°*-     ^^"^  ^^^0  or  1921 

M?:  CS.  J^tStrctSete-sr*  "^^^  ^^  *''- 

be^^oflw  r^maZ^'tZ-  'Y -^  ^  ^"^^■''«*'  »«  '  «"<!  i^  the 
men^^dXus^X  oTemD^ve^l7*^"*' f^"^"^*"^ 
and  coUecti^^l^  doLrevZt^^  fnThf^**  '°"°*7  individuaUy 
replarize  the  .JndUions  o?  SS^It^fcr  E'  *"  ff^^^  T** 
^is  the  great  remedy        «™P'oynient  m  their  plants,  and  that  after 

are'li^.^-^Vow'^fhrar^^^^^ 

has  been  nothinff  doni*  ^n  Uv  qo  tY.^n  v  ^^^  ^  mean  there 

these  c^ndition^^^  *^^  '*'"'°^  "P  "^  ""y  «g«n«y  to  »Ueviate 

Mr.  Celleb.  At  least  you  agree  to  one  set-uo  S  30'5Q? 

iH^^ul  fertTd^dTthTL?^.  — >-<i»tion.  to 

Mr  Pm /^l^'' f  M  '  *^'*.  •'nything  more  at  this  time? 

of  fhe^J^bKnl^h^L'^I^-  SlTarih'  """^"^  *^^  ^P«'*-- 
yet  to  come.  The^Zel^iTmjtnetnls''^ Z"^  'P*"^^'^ 
would  hke  to  be  heard,  but  after  hoK  a  t^Xence^fWr  ^^'^ 

DemocraUc  delegation  from  the  State  of  New  W  feTeafSly  fe 
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favor  of  these  bills  and  hopes  that  you  will  give  them  your  serious 
consideration,  with  a  view  of  reporting  them  to  the  House. 

Senator  Wagner.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  just  ask  your  indulgence 
for  a  bit — a  second?  Mrs.  Danley  is  here,  and  I  neglected  to  introduce 
her.  She  does  not  want  but  a  moment's  time  to  present  a  communi- 
cation from  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  of  the  United 
States  in  favor  of  this  legislation. 

STATEMENT  OF  MRS.  E.  E.  DANLEY,  REPRESENTING  THE  NA- 
TIONAL BOARD  OF  THE  TOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSO- 
CIATION 

Mrs.  Danley.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  represent  the 
National  Board  of  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  and  I  want 
to  file  this  statement  which  tells  you  that  the  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association  at  the  national  convention  in  Detroit  in  April  indorsed 
the  three  bills  on  unemployment  then  before  the  Senate,  3059,  3060, 
and  3061. 

I  want  to  say  also  that  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association 
has  been  for  two  years,  in  over  400  organizations,  studying  unemploy- 
ment locally  and  nationally,  and  this  action  is  not  from  just  last- 
minute  urging  but  comes  because  there  has  been  a  study  made  of  the 
question. 

Mr.  MiCHENER.  You  beUeve  in  the  principle,  but  have  you  given 
n  y  definite  consideration  to  the  specific  terms  of  these  bills? 

Mrs.  Danley.  These  bills  have  been  discussed,  yes,  in  I  do  not 
know  how  many  local  organizations. 

Mr.  MiCHENER.  But  at  the  Detroit  meeting  was  any  consideration 
given  to  the  workability  of  these  specific  biUs,  or  were  you  just  in 
favor  of  any  principle  that  would  help  the  situation? 

Mrs.  Danley.  Those  bills  were  studied  at  Detroit,  as  I  understand 
it.  I  was  not  at  Detroit  and  I  am  speaking  for  Miss  Eastman.  But 
these  bills  have  been  studied,  and  as  I  said,  they  indorsed  the  bills. 

Mr.  MiCHENER.  For  instance,  I  presume  every  member  of  this 
committee,  possibly — I  know  I  have — ^has  received  two  or  three 
hundred  letters  from  Yoimg  Women's  Christian  Association  secre- 
taries all  over  the  United  States,  indorsing  these  three  bills.  I  have 
written  to  some  of  them  and  sent  them  copies  of  the  bills  and  asked 
them  about  certain  things  and  I  find  that  they  do  not  know  anything 
about  the  bills;  they  just  got  word  that  this  was  a  good  thing  and  they 
write  in  in  support  of  it.  Now,  I  want  to  know  if  you  have  simply 
gotten  word  that  this  is  a  good  thing,  or  whether  you  know  what  you 
axe  talking  about  when  you  indorse  these  three  specific  bills? 

Mrs.  Danley.  Well,  those  three  bills  have  been  studied  I  am  very 
certain. 

The  Chairman.  By  you? 

Mrs.  Danley.  I  am  speaking  for  Miss  Eastman,  who  does  know 
more  about  it.  But  they  have  been  definitely  studied.  That  was 
probably  particular  individual  cases,  because  we  do  not  hand  down 
things  without  study  beforehand.  Our  convention  does  not  decide 
on  anything  without  study,  and  these  bills  have  been  studied  by  local 
organizations.     I  know  that  for  certain. 

Mr.  MiCHENER.  I  am  glad  to  know  that. 
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Mrs.  Danley.  I  know  they  have  been  studied.  I  know  that,  Mr. 
Michener.  I  wish  to  file  this  statement  of  the  action  of  the  Detroit 
convention. 

(The  paper  referred  to  follows:) 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association, 

Hon.  George  S.  Graham. 

Chairman  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  has  within  its  member- 
Miip  hundreds  of  girls  and  women  who  are  working  in  business  and  industry 
They  have  been  so  directly  affected  by  the  unemployment  situation  that  some- 
thing over  two  years  ago  the  national  assemblies  of  these  two  groups  asked  the 
whole  association  to  study  the  unemployment  situation  with  a  view  toward 
helping  promote  measures  that  might  aid  in  stabilizing  employment.  This  has 
been  done  by  local  associations  and  by  the  national  board. 

Local  associations  have  also  cooperated  with  other  agencies  in  efforts  to  improve 
local  situations  and  alleviate  the  hardship  of  those  affected  by  the  situation. 

Our  employment  bureaus  are  still  crowded  with  women  and' girls  who  are  out  of 
work.  Our  secretaries  and  local  committees  report  serious  and  widespread 
distress  both  within  our  membership  and  among  other  groups  in  various  commu- 
nities. 

The  national  convention  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  on  April 
28,  1930,  indorsed  the  three  bills  on  unemployment  then  before  the  Senate,  S. 
3059,  S.  3060,  and  S.  3061,  and  urged  their  passage.  We  believe  that  the  purpose 
of  the  two  now  before  your  committee,  S.  3059  for  the  promotion  of  long-range 
planning  of  public  works,  and  S.  3060  relating  to  emplovment  bureaus,  will  aid 
m  relieving  the  situation.  We  earnestly  hope  that  your  committee  will  report 
these  bills  favorably  and  that  the  members  of  vour  committee  will  do  everything 
possible  to  secure  consideration  by  the  House  as  soon  as  possible. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Mary  N.  B.  French, 

Chairman  Executive  Committee. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  stands  adjourned  until  to-morrow 
morning  at  10  o'clock. 

(Whereupon,  at  5  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until  10 
o'clock  a.  m.,  Thursday,  June  12,  1930.) 


House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

Thursday,  Jum  12,  1980. 
The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Georee  S.  Graham 
(chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  please  be  in  order.  Mr. 
Emery,  you  wanted  to  present  something  further. 

STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  A.  EMEBY,  REPRESENTING  NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION  OF  MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
OF  AMERICA— Resumed. 

Mr.  Emery.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  referred  to  two  statements 
yesterday  of  President  Coolidge,  which  I  did  not  happen  to  have  with 
me,  and  with  the  Chair's  permission,  I  would  like  to  read  them  into 
the  record.     They  are  very  short. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Emery.  The  fii-st  is  from  the  address  of  President  Coolidge  to 
the  business  organization  of  the  Government,  on  June  22,   1925 
where  he  said:  ' 
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Unfortunately  the  Federal  Government  has  strayed  far  afield  from  its  legiti- 
mate business.  It  has  trespassed  upon  fields  where  there  should  be  no  trespass. 
If  we  could  confine  our  Federal  expenditures  to  the  legitimate  obligations  and 
functions  of  the  Federal  Government  a  material  reduction  would  be  apparent, 
^ut  far  more  important  than  this  would  be  its  effect  upon  the  fabric  of  our  con- 
stitutional form  of  government,  which  tends  to  be  graduallv  weakened  and  under- 
mined by  this  encroachment.  The  cure  for  this  is  not  in  our  hands.  It  lies  with 
the  people.  It  will  come  when  they  realize  the  necessity  of  State  assumption  of 
State  responsibility.  It  will  come  when  they  realize  that  the  laws  under  which 
the  l^ederal  Government  hands  out  contributions  to  the  mate  is  placing  upon 
them  a  double  burden  of  taxation— Federal  taxation  in  the  first  instance  to  raise 
the  moneys  which  the  Government  donates  to  the  States,  and  State  taxation  in 
the  second  instance  to  meet  the  extravagances  of  State  eipenditures  which  ara 
tempted  by  the  Federal  donations. 

The  second  is  the  last  utterance  of  the  President  on  this  subject, 
addressed  to  Congress  on  December  5,  1927,  when  referring  to  the 
termination  of  the  appropriations  for  the  continuation  of  aid  under 
the  maternity  act,  he  said: 

This  opens  up  the  whole  subject  of  State  aid,  which  despite  frequent  warnings 
continues  strongly  intrenched  in  Federal  operations.  While  the  amount  of  money 
taken  annually  from  the  Federal  Treasury  for  subsidies  to  States  is  not  incon- 
siderable the  dangers  inherent  in  the  policy  are  of  far  greater  importance.  To 
relieve  the  btates  of  their  just  obligations  by  resort  to  the  Federal  Treasury  in 
the  final  result  is  hurtful  rather  than  helpful  to  the  State,  and  unfair  to  the  paVers 
of  national  taxes.  To  tempt  the  States  by  Federal  subsidies  to  sacrifice  their 
vested  rights  is  not  a  wholesome  practice  no  matter  how  worthy  the  object  to  be 
attained.  Federal  interference  in  State  functions  can  never 'be  justified  as  & 
permanent  continuing  policy  even  if,  which  is  doubtful,  such  interference  is 
warranted  by  emergent  conditions  as  a  temporarv  expedient.  As  shown  in  the 
maternity  and  infancy  act,  when  once  the  Government  engages  in  such  an  enter- 
prise It  IS  almost  impossible  to  terminate  its  connection  therewith.  We  should 
not  only  decidedly  refuse  to  countenance  additional  Federal  participation  in 
btate-aid  projects,  but  should  make  careful  study  of  all  our  activities  of  that 
character  with  a  view  to  curtailing  them. 

Then  finally  I  direct  your  attention  to  this  exceedingly  brief  state- 
ment by  Abraham  Lincoln  in  his  first  message  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  which  goes  to  the 

Mr.  Tucker  (interposing).  Have  you  given  all  of  Mr.  Coolidee's 
statement  that  you  have  read? 

Mr.  Emery.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  a  preceding  paragraph  which  I 
"id  not  read,  but  if  the  committee  wishes,  I  will  incorporate  it. 

Mr.  Tucker.  He  says  in  that  statement  that  he  is  opposed  to  the 
further  extension  of  that  principle? 

Mr.  Emery.  Yes,  sir.     So  he  said  in  the  preceding  statement. 

in  that  first  statement  of  Abraham  lincoln's,  his  first  message  to 
Congress,  he  said : 

n  ^\T?^}^^^^!\  inviolate  the  rights  of  the  States  to  order  and  control  under  the 
l^onstitution  their  own  affairs  by  their  own  judgment  exclusively  is  essential  for 
the  preservation  of  that  balance  of  power  on  which  our  institutions  rest. 

That,  indeed,  appears  to  be  axiomatic,  but  it  is  one  of  those  great 
axioms  that  is  too  frequently  forgotten  in  the  present  dav,  and  blessed 
is  the  nation  that  remains  still  true  to  the  axioms  of  self-government. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Mr.  Chairman,  mav  I  ask  Mr.  Emery  a  question 
or  two?  I  was  called  on  the  floor  last  night  and  did  not  have  the 
opportunity  then. 

Mr.  Emery,  you  find  that  in  time  of  industrial  depression,  when 
there  is  unemployment,  it  affects  the  so-called  labor  market,  and  there 
18  a  tendency  to  lower  wages  and  longer  hours? 
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^  Mr.  Emery.  The  best  answer  I  can  make  to  that  is  not  abstract 
but  concrete  and  that  is  that  in  the  present  situation,  vWch  is  one  of 
fc^T'  ^  J™«^«f  ^o'nparatively  few  instances  in  which  there  h^s 
^Myr^Z^.r/'^T'''  •*"'  "i"^  *^*  .'"".''•"'y-  '^^y  ^^'-^  been  gen- 
^S'wh^TirLt M^r'""  ''  *^^  manufacturing  induf^ry 

Secondly,  the  same  organized  endeavor  has  been  made  on  the  nart 

nlt^lnf  ?r'^"'^"'"^  ''^f  "^^^  «f  conference  and  action  on  the^ 
part  locally  and  generally,  to  maintain   as  much  employment  as 

Sed  bv"/r.H  Pr-''^V"P'°n*"*  «*  '^'  least  is  Tb"mai^ 
tamed  by  a  reduction  m  hours  rather  than  extension,  in  order  to 

^  Mr^jtetn' *°  rr.^?  '^"^."^  "^  P^^-i  °f  tl'i-  character 

of  wa^es  fh^tirtf  .hi"'  th**  '^'"'/l '"  "  corresponding  reduction 

1^*^^'  ^'t  "  '■'"^  reduction  of  hours  takes  place 

^  Mr  Emery.  Naturally,  men  are  not  paid  for  work  they  do  not 

A*    T  ''T^'  ""  «'on<Mn>c  system  would  suggest  that 
.    Mr.  LaGuarma.  But  there  is  a  weakening  of  labor  oreanizationii 
m  times  of  unemployment?  urg»uiza«on8 

I  c^n  St"Ti.iT^nnt'  ^^^  l''''«'-.<J'-g«ni''?tion  would  have  to  answer. 
Derfod^«tW  o  '•  ^^T^i"^  permit  me,  and  that  is  that  in  a 
period  like  this,  a  period  of  depression,  there  is  an  immediate  com- 
petition  for  commodities,  more  intense  than  at  any  precedhig  tk^ 
The  result  is  that  the  price  of  commodities  tend  to^fX  Thfrefore 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  doUar  tends  to  rise  and  actual  wa^es 
as  distinguished  from  nominal  wages,  increase,  whUe  maint*  nTd°at 

eSt  tre'  thTl^  ' t™.'  " V^!if  ''''""y  *«  ''"y-    So  that  at  the  pre^- 
^  t^ms   of  7hT  "*""i*^4«  that  we  have  maintained  are  higher 

Mr.  LaGuarwa.  WeU,  it  takes  an  economist  to  analyze  that 
Mr.  Emery.  It  takes  a  housewife  in  the  market. 

doTnot  hdp^hS.'^-     "*  *^'  ^'^^  ^'^^^  '^'»"  ^  »"t  «*  *  job.  that 
Mr.  Emery.  That  is  true. 

orJSji.aHon  t»V»^  ^  "^f*  }°-  '^^  y*'.".  ^^'  "  I  may.     Has  your 
^^     A***"*  **'^®°  "*y  »*»'»d  m  opposition  to  the  farm  rehef  hill? 
Mr.  MicHENER.  Which  biU'  ^ 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  The  first  biU. 

Mr.  Emery.  Yes;  very  much  to  the  first  bUl. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  How  about  the  second? 

to  U  in^rorigin^l^o™^  '''  '"'''  "  ^^•^••''*'  ^^  '  ^^"'  °^  "•'i-tion 

The  Chairman.  What  relevancy  has  that  to  this  proceeding? 
n»v?  A.     ^'^'^"'*'*-  ^  *™  coming  to  the  constitutional  question.     Mv 
next  question  was  going  to  be,  whether  your  oi^anization  takes  anv 

Sh's^S*'""  ***  "^^  appropriations^nd  activities  of  the  PubS^ 

Mr.  Emery.  Not  to  its  legitimate  activities. 

Mr.  LiaGuardia.  Would  your  objections  be  met  if  all  the  annro- 
pna  ions  were  provided  by  the  Federal  Goveniment.for  h  snatKl 
employment  agency?  '  national 

Mr.  Emery.  Would  you  mind  repeating  that? 

Mr.  UiGuARDiA.  Would  your  objections  be  met  if  all  the  expenses 
of  the  employment  agencies  were  met  from  Federal  appropriations 
without  any  appropriations  from  the  States'  appropriations, 
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Mr.  Emery.  Why,  in  this  way,  Mr.  LaGuardia.  You  were  not 
here  yesterday  and  I  do  not  want  to  tread  too  much  over  old  ground. 
But  the  objection  would  be  met  if  the  Federal  employment  service, 
supplied  with  sufficient  funds  for  the  purpose,  were  encouraged  to 
promote  cooperation  between  the  National  Government  and  the 
States  as  distinguished  from  any  attempt  to  coerce  the  States  into 
the  acceptance  of  the  Federal  policy. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  That  would  meet  your  objection? 

Mr.  Emery.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LaGuARDiA.  You  do  not  necessarily  take  the  stand  that  the 
private  employment  agency  is  the  ideal  method  of  dealing  with  this 
question? 

Mr.  Emery.  I  am  not  dealing  with  the  private  employment  agency 
at  all,  except  in  so  far  as  practically  every  manufacturing  plant, — and 
I  speak  of  them,  of  course,  especially — is  itself  an  employment  agency. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  They  have  their  own  employment  departments. 

Mr.  Emery.  That  is  a  very  vital  part  of  every  plant. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  I  understand  that  where  there  are  well  operated 
and  managed  State  employment  agencies,  there  has  been  cooperation 
between  the  employment  department  of  industrial  establishments  and 
the  State  agency? 

Mr.  Emery.  Yes,  sir,  and  continuing  cooperation.  That  is  true, 
I  think,  of  both  the  State  organizations  and  the  mimicipal  organiza- 
tions. 

If  there  are  no  further  questions,  I  will  submit  without  quoting 
these  other  two  paragraphs  which  I  failed  to  read. 

(The  statements  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

ADDRESS  OF  PRESIDENT  COOLIDGE,   MEETING  OF  THE  BUSINESS   ORGANIZATION  OW 

THE    GOVERNMENT,    JANUARY   21,   1924 

I  take  this  occasion  to  state  that  I  have  given  much  thought  to  the  question 
of  Federal  subsidies  to  State  governments.  The  Federal  appropriations  for  such 
subsidies  cover  a  wide  field.  They  afford  ample  precedent  for  unlimited  expan- 
sion. I  say  to  you,  however,  that  the  financial  program  of  the  Chief  Executive 
does  not  contemplate  expansion  of  these  subsidies.  My  policy  in  this  matter  is 
not  predicated  alone  on  the  drain  which  these  subsidies  make  on  the  National 
Treasury.  This  of  itself  is  sufficient  to  cause  concern;  but  I  am  fearful  that  this 
broadening  of  the  field  of  Government  activities  is  detrimental  both  to  the  Federal 
and  the  State  Governments.  Efficiency  of  Federal  operations  is  impaired  as 
their  scope  is  unduly  enlarged.  Efficiency  of  State  governments  is  impaired  as 
they  relinquish  and  turn  over  to  tc  Federal  Government  responsibilities  which 
are  rightfully  theirs. 

ADDRESS  OF  PRESIDENT  COOLIDGE,    MEETING   OF  THE  BUSINESS  ORGANIZATION  OF 

THE    GOVERNMENT,   JUNE   22,  1925 

Unfortunately  the  Federal  Government  has  strayed  far  afield  from  its  legiti- 
mate business.  It  has  trespassed  upon  fields  where  there  should  be  no  trespass. 
If  we  could  confine  our  Federal  expenditures  to  the  legitimate  obligations  and 
functions  of  the  Federal  Government  a  material  reduction  would  be  apparent. 
But  far  more  important  than  this  would  be  its  effect  upon  the  fabric  of  our  con- 
stitutional form  of  government,  which  tends  to  be  gradually  weakened  and  under- 
mined by  this  encroachment.  The  cure  for  this  is  not  in  our  hands.  It  lies  with 
the  p)eople.  It  will  come  when  they  realize  the  necessity  of  State  assumption  of 
Stat-e  responsibility.  It  will  come  when  they  reahze  that  the  laws  under  which 
the  Federal  Government  hands  out  contributions  to  the  States  is  placing  upon 
them  a  double  burden  of  taxation — Federal  taxation  in  the  first  instance  to  raise 
the  moneys  which  the  Government  donates  to  the  States,  and  State  taxation  in 
the  second  instance  to  meet  the  extravagances  of  State  expenditures  which  are 
tempted  by  the  Federal  donations. 
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rights  IS  not  a  wholesome  practice  no  mL;'^!?''*^  subsidies  to  sacrifice  their  vesfpd 
Federal  interference  fn  «fia+^  V    no  matter  how  worthy  the  obiecf  f^  h2  if /^    !? 

continuing  PoIicTrven^f  wLc^^^^^^^^  "^T  Kiusti&  as^'a'^efml^^^^^^^^ 

emergent  conditions  as  a  CTora"   exned^^'t'^      interference  is  warded  by 
mfancy  act  when  once  the  GovSent  eni^^l'  -^^  ^^l'^^"  ^»  *^«  maternity  and 

FIRST  MESSAGE  TO  CQNGRPSR  nir   a«»  .« 

"  ^UAGRESS  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

CoI°tr»hrit*l^^^^^^^^^^^  to  order  and  control  under  the 

the  preservation  of  that  ^'^'•^^ <^Z:^^^'^tr^!^^^  ^'^  '- 

»ss.o.  o.  PK.....  eoo.no„,  .„„„,,,  ,„,  _^^^   _^^^ 

ra  .^/rl?^^^'  Vt  *^eVnh''73r-  '^^^'^^^^^^^i^ X 

contribution  to  a  project  which  is  for  qtL»  '""''^the  termination  oTpXal 

extension  for  two  years  of  the  provision,  ^f  T^'^l  V"^  administration      The 

r^'ff  re  and  hygiene  of  maternity  and  i"?^"-  *"  *''^  promotion  of  the 

°K  that  its  administration  during  the^  two  L'l^iPP™'*''  '^"''  the  understand!     " 

lhllJl^-"?*;"'i?'«'«  °f  Federal  afd  thereafTer      SW  J^"'  7°"'^  1^  ^"th  a  view    ' 

able  administration  that  has  charaptpr?f»rf  .k     J?  •^**'''' "'  experience  under  the 

this  permanent  withdrawal  of  SVhIoi    ^S''  the  Government's  policv  warrUtf 

should  be  able  to  car?/'?  hfe  work  w  thoutS''*'^  *.*>%'  *'"'  States  L  now  o^ 
Government.  '^°'^''  without  aid  or  interference  from  the  Federal 

xmu:;,^C"crk?lSie^tris  h''  ''/'  ^^««^'«  ''>  the  -m-  • 
ahead.     It  is  perfec  ly  a^reeabk  to  me  .7 ft  "T  ^u^"^*""'  ^^^^^^e^  ^  go 
her  go  first.  ^  "greesDie  to  me  if  it  is  to  the  committee  to  let 

coSitSfonTqu'^sti'i"'*'"*"^  •^''^  "«'•*  *«  '^'^^'-^  yourself  to  the 
^.  Cadwalader.  Yes,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  I  thiiJt  we  shall  hear  you  first 

,.  ?^P-nThei:?heS^„tS,'el^^^^^^^^  committee: 

tion  formed  some  8  or  10  vea^  In  ti^  P^''*''  '^^":'» '«  «n  organiza- 
cties;  Boston,  New  York  SdSnht  W"^  "^  "i^^^^^ns  in  Several 
other  places,  with  a  mh^rdisSfc^  ''''''"??*'  Washington,  and 
or  60  persons,  I  think.  I  cin  uS  tSe.V  ^J'^'^^'^'^^^ommittee  ^f  50 
known  to  this  committee  In  W  one  H^<=?*-\  ^•'"^  ''^  them  are 
committee.  Mr.  Tucker,  is  lJetC':ft:^I^^J:,tTZ:^^^'^ 
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Our  purpose  is  to  study  the  constitutional  aspects  of  legislation 
pending  before  Congress  particularly  and  to  urge  in  all  cases  a  recur- 
rence and  an  adherence  to  the  fundamentals  of  our  American  Con- 
stitution. 

We  have  no  financial  interest  in  any  of  these  measures.  We  are 
the  only  so^alled  partiotic  organization  that  I  know  of  that  actually 
eames  its  patnotism  to  the  point  of  making  an  effort  to  put  across 
i>s  views  which  are  substantially  the  views  of  the  founders  of  our 
(jrovernment. 

In  regard  to  this  particular  measure,  I  listened  with  great  interest 

Mr.  Tucker.  Which  bill  are  you  speaking  of? 

Mr.  Cadwalader.  I  listened  with  great  mterest  to  the  arguments 
yesterday.     I  am  referring  to  S.  3060. 

Mr.  Green,  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  admitted  that  this 
problem  of  unemployment  is  a  world  problem ;  that  England,  Germany 
and  oth^r  great  nations  have  been  wrestiing  with  itlor  a  number  of 
years,  that  it  has  recently  attacked  our  own  land,  and  he  suggested 
that  we  Americans  should  proceed  to  solve  it  by  what  he  called  an 
American  method,  by  which  presumably  I  suppose  he  meant  passing 
these  bills  mto  legislation. 

There  are  several  things  that  might  be  by  different  people  consid- 
ered  American  methods  of  handling  difficult  problems.  Possibly  to 
some  might  appeal  the  suggestion  that  we  ought  to  deal  mth  this  sub- 
ject by  constitutional  amendment,  providing  that  after  a  certain  date 
unemployment  should  be  prohibited.  We  do  not  think,  however 
with  due  d^fer^nce  to  some  of  our  fellow  citizens,  that  that  would  be 
a^  efficient  method,  whether  American  or  otherwise,  of  dealing  with 
this  problem.  ^ 

We  do  not  think,  with  due  respect  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
to  Mr    Green  and  to  other  proponents  of  this  legislation,  that  th^ 
present  ]s  an  efficient  or  indeed  characteristically  American  method 
in  the  old-fashioned  sense  m  which  our  organisation  claims  to  stand  for 
Ajrxericamsm. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  consider  the  legislation  itself  and  what  ifc 
offers.  Mr  Green  was  too  intelhgent  to  claim  tiiat  this  was  a  cure 
for  the  problem  of  unemployment,  a  problem  that,  as  your  committee 
well  had  opportunity  to  observe  yesterday,  completely  bafl^es  trained 
economists  who  disagreed  radicaUy  before  you  as  to  the  DroDor 
method  of  approach.  ^  r  ^fw 

One  of  them  suggested,  as  the  majority  of  the  advocates  of  this 
lepslation  ^em  to  suggest,  that  employers  of  labor  should  be  encour- 
aged to  undertake  to  keep  up  part-time  employment,  at  least  of  all 
•  t u  f^^^^y^^>  »^^  another  suggested  that  results  would  be  better 
m  the  long  run  practically  by  firing  a  considerable  number  of  employees 
and  paymg  full  wages  to  the  balance  so  as  to  guarantee  them  a  job 
aiid  the  power  of  spending  their  money. 

Then  there  is  the  question  which  we  are  really  not  here  to  debate, 
as  to  the  efficacy  of  this  biff  to  provide  for  taking  up  tlie  slack  in  hard 
Umes  by  spendmg  more  Government  money  on  Government  work 
which  may  or  may  not  afford  a  remedy  to  the  situation. 

There  is  no  constitutional  objection  to  doing  that.     It  may  be 
wise  and  in  some  instances  of  course  undoubtedly  would  b^  wise 
Whether  it  can  be  carried  out  to  a  fuU,  effective  degree  is  of  cours^ 
a  problem. 
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You  can  not  appropriate  say  $250,000  to  out  im  a  nnaf  «ffi«^ 
,    But,  to  a  certain  extent,  no  doubt,  public  works  rmiM  K«  t.«o1,^.i 

economic  point  of  view  in  solving  this  problem  Tftik-  vl?;/!^  -^^ 
whether  organized  industiy  is  fotsuELX'  Lt^Ut^d  to  Zv  •„' 
etd  "'Km*^  to  me'^^lftnt  ^  *  f '»^*-^»'  movSuowa-rdTha^ 
aStmotiv3uttS?i'^ad!  textilTa'^Jd'^r  '"  '^  '^^l**  "^  *•>« 
would  have  voluntTriire^Sfehed  s^L  sJrt  ofT o^^^^ 
Sf  In"  •*'*-^^  *''"^'^*  »'  ^^^  «°y  -«^«"n  to^upUeXlhitwodd 
f  ^k-e  fd^t^grofTe  irttng  ^^iSS  t^   ^ 

"Fhe^srirntZ^ttrit^^^^^^ 

towards  the  solution  of  tUs  grave  annncreSw=»i/  *  ^"u,"""^ 

&niar!rK^^  "■;? '"  S  "shrrh^ntTartrin  Xe 

e-lf^tfnVtSfffi^i^S^^^^^^^^  £e^ 

i^,?Lt^dT;Th^adT'"^^SrSnb  ^^^^^^^^^ 

operates  and  how  it  helped  m\n  ouT  oTtrK  T^t "^^  ^Tn^^^^^^^^^ 

B^^^^^^^^^^^^ — id  dS! 

Sol;  .ISoitVeVyXs^Sf ;1^7L^^^^^^^^^ 

there  is  no  reason  why  that  should  not  bJd^n™  ^*"'-     ^'"' 
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and  reported  favorably  by  that  committee— the  Labor  Committee- 


that  is,  the  measure  providing  for  the  collection  of  unemployment 
statistics  and  the  dissemination  of  information,  and  so  forth,  could 
be  used,  possibly  with  some  slight  amendment,  to  produce  that 
voluntary  cooperation  among  State  and  private  employment  agencies 
that  would  be  desirable  and  would  improve  their  efficiency. 

I  see  no  reason  why  that  should  not  be  done.  Nobody  objects  to 
the  Federal  Government  producing  and  disseminating  all  the  infor- 
mation with  reference  to  commerce,  trade,  manufactures  in  this 
country  that  it  is  possible  to  get.  Information  of  facts  never  does 
anybody  any  harm  and  certainly  there  is  no  constitutional  or  other 
objection  to  the  Federal  Government  doing  that  and  with  the  facts 
before  them,  the  solution  of  the  particular  problems  can  be  taken  up 
by  the  local  bodies  concerned. 

But  this  bill  provides  that— and  I  think  it  is  a  grave  feature  of  this 
bill  that  has  not  been  brought  to  your  attention;  I  am  reading  from 
the  third  section 

Mr.  Montague.  What  bill? 

Mr.  Cadwalader.  S.  3060;  at  line  23,  on  page  2. 

The  bureau  shall  also  assist  in  coordinating  the  public  employment  offices 
throughout  the  country  by  furnishing  and  publishing  information  as  to  oppor- 
tunities for  employment,     *     *     * —  ^^ 

SO  far  so  good — 

by  maintaining  a  system  for  clearing  labor  between  the  several  States,  by  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  uniform  standards,  policies,  and  procedure — 

note  particularly  that  "uniform  standards,  policies  and  procedure" — 

and  by  aiding  in  the  transportation  of  workers  to  such  places  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  employment. 

Mr.  Tucker.  Are  you  reading  from  page  2? 

Mr.  Cadwalader.  Pages  2  and  3  of  S.  3060.  And  then  comes 
the  pious  wish. 

•    ^}u   ^^eby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Congress  that  the  service  author- 
ized by  this  act  shall  be  impartial,  neutral  in  labor  disputes,  and  free  from  political 

It  might  as  well  have  said  that  it  was  then  the  policy  of  Con«Tess 
that  this  service  should  be  thoroughly  well  administered.     I  should 
take  It  for  granted  that  all  those  things  were  in  the  policy  of  Congress 
1  do  not  see  that  those  words  add  much  to  the  bill. 

But  consider  this:  The  director  of  the  United  States  Emplovment 
bervice  created  by  this  bill  is  to  have  a  dictatorial  power  over  the  State 
employment  agencies,  because  he  can  simply  say,  ''You  do  not  get  this 
money  unless  you  do  the  thing  the  way  I  want  it  done."  That  is  the 
whole  purpose  and  the  main  objection  to  this  bill. 

Now,  suppose  there  is  a  very  grave  state  of  unemployment  in  the 
textile  mdustnes,  we  will  say,  of  Massachusetts;  as  we  know  there  is 
At  the  same  time  there  is  a  fair  condition  of  industry  in  the  textile 
mterest^  of  the  Carolinas.  Would  it  be  competent  for  this  director  to 
estabhsh  a  uniform  policy  of  moving  out  of  work  operatives  from  Fall 
Kiver  to  Spartanburg?  There  they  would  come  in  competition  with 
the  native  labor.  Would  that  please  the  people  of  Spartanburg? 
Would  not  the  Umted  States  Government  be  getting  itself  into  pretty 
hot  water  if  it  undertook  to  pursue  any  such  uniform  poUcy? 
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.„J^/t!' .T!!*t  ^  K^  P"^*^  «^  these  words,  "Uniform  standards 

of  wnrk'^.l^'tr!**  pTP'"^™*'??*  agencies  find  that  there  is  a  shortage 
2L  f^  ;  *^  ^'^  ^f  "^^  ?"S¥  ^"y-  ^  Buffalo  or  Syracuse,  N    f 
J^  vi  k  i***""^  are  plenty  of  technical  workers  in  that  particular  trade 
to  be  had  across  the  line  in  ConnecUcut  or  in  New  Jewey  and  that 
she  gets  the  information  of  that  in  due  time  from  som^ede*  al  f acl 

dSJr^lTkr^V**;""  ''  ''"*'^  ^  ^■'T'''  ^«''  andT  would  be  her 
S',r  tniJ^     k'  *«,.*«»<'<"'rage  'be  mdustries  of  her  own  State  by 

SZ  o^  H  r  t^I  "'"^'1  »PPly  J°'  th«  hands  that  they  neede? 
Ana  so  on.  If  she  had  a  condition  of  unemp byment  and  thev  wfire 
«aying  for  workers  somewhere  else  and  she  knew  it  sh^  could  lav 
T^^v""  not  do  anything  for  you  in  New  York;  but  here  go  over  into 
Jersey  or  into  Massachusetts,  and  you  can  get  employilnt." 
«11  tV.«t  f^tV  J'  an  «'nployment  agency  really  can  do,  and  that  is 
IttfoKS  «"^^'-°^«°»  should  ever  undertaki  to  do  in  a 
Now,  then,  wiiy  do  I  say  that?     That  brings  us  to  thp  mpnt  nf  fh« 

rrof'sZl'i^^l"''  V^  ^''  °^  legislfrion.'"lt  is"?hf  rlSd 
desire  of  some  people  m  this  country  to  make  one  ironclad  rule  to 

f^JnTn.l..7*'w  of"  120,000,000,  scattered  over  a  continent;  Tnd  U 
even  mcludes  Hawan  and  Alaska  or  Porto  Rico— I  forget  which— in 

Slos^hy.^^"  '""  ""*  ^"^^  '°*=^  differences,   accofdiLg  to  that 

That  was  not  the  philosophy  of  the  founders  of  our  Constitution 

LT  Tdo^'„?*J!'rP'*^  V^'  ^^™""  P^^P'^  ""*»  ve?v  li^cent 
«f  tl.  A  *  '^''^r-  ""i^  ''"^  "■««?««*'  that  it  is  the  philosophy 

of  the  American  people  to-day.     I  think  when  thev  have  a  chanc^ 

itilttThr'^^P't'^  '^/'^'^  ^^'^e^''  withZt  sort  of  thTg' 
Ltn  ?n'^^H^?^''  "^  f  ^""'^  "'*"y  P"'^''"^  '^ho  come  here  to  Washl 
SPk  ^    'j  create  on  any  pretext  and  for  any  reason  an  addi- 

tional bureau  and  give  rise  to  the  employment  of  a"dditional  Dersons 

mat  ^o^n  J"™^"^'  P'^.i"."  "^  "^  ""''«•««  particulSemeXt 
maj'  sound  as  if  it  would  do  some  good 

They  always  come  to  you— and  I  notice  they  did  yesterdav  and 
122 1^'^  *''*'  l^*^"  ^''*°  P*'*  f°'  this  orgLizatCand  f  have 
c&an  aL*  ^^w'"'"'^'^'""  before  your  own  committee,  as  the 
cnamnan  and   other  members  wiU  well  remember.    To  diwess  a 

ZS;Jf^:^  a?^*  appearance  before  your  committeeT^  in 
oi)position  to  the  child  labor  amendment.  I  was  with  the  insienificant 
minority  apparently  on   that  day.     You  may  not  remE  mv 

X"^''  M/**^  T^  V^^l'^^y  remember  the^remarks  of  my  vS 
able  fnend,  Mr.  Rolls,  of  Baltimore,  who  made  one  of  the  most  strit 
^  and  jmpressive  attacks  on  that  sort  of  measure  that  iTave  ever 

Stted^*'h«?y'  **^  '^^,  ¥*t*^  S*^t«^  ^y  *  two-thirds  vote 
doSit  and  ft  Z.^T'  ^M  *"  ^^-^  presidential  candidates  in- 

ir^u^a^tt't^f  i8i,:;niirioS""^'^  ^*^""'  """^  '»«"''* 

WODle  L"!?  de3f«!lTT  '^  ^}^  American  people,  the  real  American 
people,  had  departed  quite  so  far  as  some  of  us  seem  to  think  from 
the  standards  of  then-  fathers. 

me^t  T^inT/"!^  ^  f"^  *^?:*  ^^S^  propagandists-and  for  the  mo- 
ment I  mclude  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New  York,  although  I 
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know  he  does  not  really  belong  to  that  breed— always  come  here  com- 
plaining that  they  can  not  get  State  action  for  their  reforms;  that  it 
18  hopeless,  and  that  is  why  they  come  to  Congress. 

I  wonder  if  they  ever  stop  to  think  of  the  reason  whv  they  can  not 
get  State  action?  When  organizations  come  here  to  Washington  for 
l^slation  the  people  are  frequently  unknown.  Thev  come  from  the 
ends  of  the  country.  You  do  not  learn  anything  until  you  are  told 
and  then  you  elicit  it  with  considerable  difficulty,  who  they  are,  what 
their  antecedents  are,  and  you  have  to  puzzle  out  for  yourselves  thar 
motives. 

When  the  neople  of  a  State  go  to  their  State  capital  they  are  not 
Mi'known  The  legislators,  or  a  lai^e  number  of  them,  know  all  about 
them.  They  may  know  them  personally.  They  know  why  they  are 
coming.  They  know  what  they  have  got  under  their  chest  and  also, 
if  It  is  an  important  measure,  they  take  some  interest  in  considering 
how  it  is  going  to  affect  their  people,  the  people  in  their  county  or  in 
their  ward,  when  they  go  back  home,  and  they  make  it  their  business 
to  hnd  out,  or  the  newspapers  make  it  their  business  to  spread  that 
before  the  pubhc.  The  whole  thing  is  pretty  thoroughlv  gone  into  and 
exposed.  If  it  is  a  good  thing,  it  is  passed.  In  some' cases  a  fooUsh 
thing  and,  in  many  cases,  a  foolish  measure  may  get  through  in  a  cer- 
tain State.  But  it  does  not  come  up  in  other  States  all  at  the  same 
time,  and  m  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  it  is  demonstrated  to  anybody 
who  cares  to  look  that  it  is  foolish,  ineffective,  or  absurd,  and  conse- 
quently It  is  dropped  and  we  do  not  hear  of  it  again.  It  may  be  re- 
pealed or  It  may  pass  into  the  condition  that  Grover  Cleveland  called 
innocuous  desuetude.  ^^ 

But  they  come  here  to  Washington  and  ask  you  to  enact  for  the 
hrst  time  something  that  they  admit  by  their  own  showing  thev  can 
not  get  through  their  own  States  for  the  reason  that  State  legislatures, 
with  full  knowledge  of  the  people  behind  it  and  the  local  condition^ 
confronting  them  and  of  the  precise  merits  or  demerits  of  the  biU  have 
good  reason  to  turn  down.  ' 

Of  course,  it  is  easier  to  deal  with  one  body  than  it  is  with  48  That 
IS  the  very  reason  why  we  should  insist  upon  maintaining  the  funda- 
mentals of  the  American  Constitution. 

T  K^-^^^  ^.^  l^'f  ®  fimdamentals?  It  is  very  easy  to  speak  of  them,  but 
I  believe  that  there  is  one  thing  that  is  definitely  opposed  to  the  f  uiida- 
mentals  of  our  Constitution,  and  that  is  uniformity  by  compulsion 
Umformity  m  certam  thmgs  as  provided  for  by  the  United  Stated 
Constitution  are  all  nght;  such  as  a  uniform  bankruptcy  law  a 
uniform  procedure  and  method  of  naturaUzing  ahens,  one  or  tVo 
things  of  that  kind  that  by  their  very  nature  may  or  should  be  uniform 
in  order  to  accomphsh  the  results  de^red;  but  the  fathers,  the  framers 
of  that  instrument,  were  far  wiser  than  even  our  o\^ti  distinguished 
generation  in  leaving  a  great  flexibihty  in  all  other  matters  aSd  prcH 
vidmg  specifically,  as  far  as  language  could  make  it  plain,  that  there 
K  ^  !u  ^.r  ^^^^^^"^ty  in  regard  to  local  government  in  this  country 
but  that  the  local  responsibiUty  for  governing  yourselves  was  left  to 
the  Amencan  citizen  m  his  own  community,  where  he  Uved  and  where 
lie  knew  his  neighbors  and  was  known  by  them 
^  That  is  the  reason  that  our  organization  opposes  this  measure  It 
is  a  measure  to  compel  the  adoption  throughout  these  United  States 
ot  a  single  rather  hastily  gotten  up  measure.     I  say  rather  hastily 
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It  has  been,  as  the  Kepresentative  here  from  Michigan  brought  out 
yesterday,  and  it  is  substantially  the  same  measure  that  has  come 
before  Congress  heretofore  and  was  considered  but  not  enacted.  It 
is  a  measure  that  has  never  been  tried.  Nobody  claims  that  it  is 
the  same  kind  of  thing  that  has  been  tried  in  England  or  Germany, 
and  if  it  has,  that  it  has  succeeded  in  those  countries  or  that  there  is 
any  particular  definite  benefit  to  be  derived  from  it.  In  fact,  Mr. 
Green  was  pressed  to  say  what  good  this  would  do  and  all  he  could 
say  was,  in  effect,  that  it  was  possibly  a  palliative,  and  that  it  might 
accomplish  something. 

One  thing  it  will  accomplish,  and  we  know  that.  It  will  put  this 
Congress  again  on  record  in  favor  of  this  50-50  combination  of  seduc- 
tion and  compulsion  on  the  States  to  do  the  will  of  the  central  author- 
ity in  the  United  States,  and  I  submit  that  if  these  gentlemen  could 
prove  to  you  by  demonstration,  by  a  mathematical  demonstration, 
that  this  bill  would  cure  the  problem  of  unemployment  in  the  United 
States  and  would  give  everybody  a  job,  it  would  still  be  not  a  good 
argument  in  favor  of  scrapping  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

I  say,  referring  to  the  speech  of  former  President  Coolidge  that  was 
just  read  to  you  by  Mr.  Emery,  that  the  Constitution  is  more  impor- 
tant than  that;  that  a  single  emergency,  however  severe,  does  not 
justify  its  abolition;  and,  without  a  constitutional  amendment,  this 
sort  of  thing  is  practically  an  abolition  or  a  destruction  of  the  ground- 
work of  the  Constitution  by  substituting  central  authority,  central 
responsibility,  and  central  expenditure  and  taxation  for  the  local 
self-government  of  our  fathers  that  we  have  enjoyed  up  to  the  present 
time.  If  you  do  away  with  that,  the  Constitution  is  a  shell;  it  is  a 
form  of  words  without  meaning. 

Therefore  I  respectfully  submit  our  organization  u^es  upon  this 
committee  not  to  enact  this  bill,  not  to  recommend  its  enactment. 
As  to  the  other  bills,  we  have  no  constitutional  objection.  They  do 
some  good.  Well  and  good.  Thev  are  policies  temporary  in  their 
nature  which  if  they  turn  out  to  be  unsatisfactory  in  performance 
may  be  retreated  from,  but,  as  appeared  in  the  liistory  of  the  mater- 
nity bill,  comparatively  unimportant  as  that  may  be  in  its  broader 
aspects,  it  has  introduced  a  principle  directly  at  variance  with  the 
Constitution  which  is  being  copied  in  this  and  other  measures  and 
will  continue  to  be  copied  unless  the  Congress  or  the  people  put  their 
foot  down  and  say,  "No;  we  have  sworn  to  support  the  Constitution, 
and  until  you  show  us  a  better  Constitution  we  will  stand  by  it. " 

Mr.  McKeown.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  even  if  the 
Congress  believed  that  these  measures  would  give  every  man  in  the 
United  States  a  job,  it  should  not  be  passed? 

Mr.  Cadwalader.  Yes;  I  said  that. 

Mr.  McKeown.  You  think  it  should  not  be  passed  even  if  it  would 
do  that? 

Mr.  Cadwalader.  No,  sir.  I  would  not  vote  for  an  ar^ment  to 
abolish  the  United  States  Constitution  even  if  it  would  give  every- 
body a  job.  I  tliink  it  would  be  better  that  some  people  remain  tem- 
porarily out  of  employment  until  times  get  better,  without  scrapping 
the  Constitution  that  has  served  us  in  good  stead  for  nearly  a  hundred 
and  forty  years. 

Mr.  McKeown.  You  would  rather  save  the  Constitution  and  lose 
the  country? 
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Mr.  Cadwalader.  No;  I  do  not  admit  that  it  is  losing  the  country. 
Of  course,  Mr.  Representative,  the  Constitution  is  not  anything 
sacred.  It  is  not  the  word  of  God.  I  do  not  claim  that  it  is.  It 
is  made  for  man  and  not  man  for  the  Constitution.  I  am  fully  with 
you  there.  But  all  I  say  is  that,  if  you  take  a  broad  view  of  these 
things,  a  temporary  emergency  is  no  excuse  for  doing  away  with  a 
settled  institution  that  has  proven  its  benefits  in  practice.  Do  you 
think  that  this  country  has  not  grown  and  become  a  model  of  govern- 
ment and  of  organization  for  the  whole  world  by  virtue  of  the  Con- 
stitution?    I  do.     I  think  the  Constitution  is  what  made  it  what  it  is. 

Mr.  McKeown.  But  you  think  the  world  is  in  a  pretty  bad  shape 
now,  with  Soviet  Russia  in  a  stir,  and  all  these  other  countries  in  a 
stir  and  3,000,000  men  out  of  employment  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Cadwalader.  I  think  the  world  is  in  a  terribly  bad  shape; 
yes,  sir;  and  I  do  not  propose  therefore  that  you  should  follow  the 
example  of  Russia  by  establishing  a  central  despotism  or  any  thing 
of  the  kind. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  You  understand,  of  course,  that  the  Constitu- 
tion must  necessarily  be  construed  in  the  light  of  the  time  in  which 
we  are  living  and  the  conditions  under  which  we  are  hving? 

Mr.  Cadwalader.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  left  flexible  for  that  very  reason. 
You  gentlemen  want  to  make  it  inflexible,  want  to  make  uniform 
rules  administered  from  Washington  and  regulate  everybody  accord- 
ing to  the  will  of  some  director  appointed  here,  instead  of  letting  the 
problem  be  handled  in  the  States  and  in  the  communities  where  they 
arise  by  the  people  familiar  with  them. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  You  understand  Ukewise  that  economic  and  in- 
dustrial conditions  have  changed  since  the  framing  of  the  Constitu- 
tion? 

Mr.  Cadwalader.  All  the  more  reason  for  leaving  it  flexible. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  That  is  your  answer  to  that. 

Mr.  Cadwalader.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  You  understand,  of  course,  that  when  the  Con- 
stitution was  adopted  labor  was  peculiarly  a  local  question, 
but  since  we  have  had  an  economic  unification  of  the  country — 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  it  is  here — do  you  not  beUeve  that 
oonstitutional  Umitations  must  necessarily  be  construed  in  the  fight 
of  these  changed  conditions? 

Mr.  Cadwalader.  Constitutional  limitations,  certainly;  yes.  But, 
Mr.  Representative,  there  is  no  evidence  before  this  committee  or 
in  existence,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  labor  must  be  told  to  go  hither 
or  thither;  that  we  have  reached  the  economic  stage  where  a 
bureau  in  Washington  should  tell  labor  where  to  go  or  tell  industry 
where  to  go  to  get  labor,  contrary  to  their  own  view  of  the  situation 
and  to  their  own  needs. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Coming  from  New  England,  as  I  understand  you 
do 

Mr.  Cadwalader.  No;  I  do  not.  I  come  from  Baltimore.  If  I 
did  come  from  New  England,  I  would  not  care  to  have  Washington 
dictate  to  me  how  we  should  handle  our  labor  problem. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  You  know  that  owing  to  conditions  in  certain 
States  that  have  not  kept  abreast  of  the  times  in  providing  for  proper 
legislation,  industries  in  enlightened  States  have  had  to  meet  unfair 
■competition  from  industries  in  these  other  States? 
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h2^Af2^V^^\''''^''J  t  ^^I'^^o^  AnytWng  of  that  kind.  I  have 
Heard  those  statemente,  but  I  have  nevier  lent  much  credence  to  them 

Mr.  l^GuARDiA    Mr.  Emery  can  tell  you  something  about  that. 

ihe  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  further  questions,  that  is  ail. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  call  Mr.  Peckham. 

Mr.  Peckham  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  please,  Mrs.  Cooke  is  here 
and  a  Mr.  Wmslow.  They  are  prepared  to  speak  on  behalf  of  per- 
sons engaged  m  the  employment  service  to-day.  I  shall  only  attemnt 
to  take  up  one  or  two  pomts  that  Mr.  Cadwalader  and  Mr.  Emefr 
did  not  cover  m  their  statements,  and  if  it  pleases  the  committee.  I 

^^^^  R^^^^  ^  P^"?"*  ^^^  Cooke  and  Mr.  Winslow  to  precede  me 
Ine  Chairman.  Veiy  well. 

gf  ATIMttT   OF  ims  GEACE  E.   COOIE,   EEPEESEimNG   THE 
irlHOHAl  iMPtOYMEOT  BOAED,  BOSTON,  MA^ 

The  Chairman.  We  will  hear  Miss  Cooke. 

Mr.  MicHENER.  Whom  do  you  represent,  Miss  Cooke? 

Miss  Cooke.  The  National  Employment  Board.     I  was  going  to 

state,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  had  prepared  a  brief  and  I  believe  per- 

toient  statement   and  I  would  respectfully  ask  that  I  may  proceed 

without  mterruption    that  the  continuity  of  thought  may  not  be 

^^^Ir,  ^^^  ^'^^l}  shall  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions. 

1  He  Chairman,  Very  well.  We  have  precedent  for  allowing  a  ladr 
to  go  on  umnterrupted.  "^ 

^i^'^iP?^''^*  Mr  Chairman,  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
made  that  request  thinking  it  would  also  save  your  time 

I  am  secretary  of  the  National  Employment  Board,  which  is  a 
national  association  of  private  employment  agencies  engaged  in  the 
negotiataon  of  employment  in  the  specialized  fields  of  educational, 
techmcal,  commercial,  and  general  office  personnel. 

Affiliated  with  the  board  are  State  and  local  associations,  but  I  am 
authonzed  simply  to  represent  the  national  organization. 

Ihe  board's  standards  of  practice  conform  to  the  highest  standards 
set  and  maintamed  by  representative  trade  and  professional  asso- 
Ciations,  the  subscnbmg  and  living  up  to  which  is  a  requirement  for 
membership. 

I  recognize,  and  the  group  I  represent  recognizes,  that  there  are 
^«r,!i1!  P  .  ''''  ^"^  V^^  ;ee-charging  agency,  just  as  there  are  abuses 
peculiar  to  every  busmess  and  profession.  I  can  state  with  all 
smcereity  that  there  is  no  business  or  profession  more  regulated 
to-day  than  the  private  employment  agency. 

We  recognize  the  right  of  the  State  to  regulate  up  to  a  certain  point, 
and  we  would  not  have  it  otherwise.    We  do  not  believe,  however 
that  It  IS  within  the  province  of  the  Federal  Government  to  regulat^ 
our  business.  ^ 

umToa/a'^P®  ^^  P*^^®^  ?^^®^  ^  ^^®  Department  of  Labor  in  Senate 
bill  3060  is  great  enought  to  enable  it  to  require  the  States  to  enact 
legislation  compelhng  the  fee-charging  or  private  agency  to  clear 
through  the  national  clearing  system  which  is  to  be  maintained  by 
ine  United  htates  Employment  Service,  a  competitor  of  the  fee- 
cnargmg  agency. 

There  is  nothing  stated  in  the  bill  as  to  what  form  the  clearing 
system  will  take,  but  rather  delegates  to  the  Director  General  a 
blanket  authonty  to  promulgate  rules  and  regulations,  and  to  set  up 
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whatever  standards  of  whatever  nature  he  may  desire.    True,  they 
must  be  with  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

As  a  representative  of  the  employer  and  the  employee,  the  fee- 
charging  agency  is  naturally  intrusted  with  matters  of  a  confidential 
nature,  privileged  communications,  I  believe  you  gentlemen  would 
term  them  In  fact,  the  private  agency  stands  in  the  same  relation 
to  the  employer  and  employee  as  the  lawyer  stands  to  his  client. 

The  group  I  represent  is  at  all  times  willing  and  glad  to  coopera4« 
and  to  lend  its  support  to  any  constructive  movement  which  would 
tend  to  stabilize  employment  and  to  minimize  unemployment,  but 
from  long  experience,  knows  that  the  elements  of  time  and  dupUcation 
so  enter  into  the  matter  of  collecting,  compiling  and  disseminating 
employment  and  unemployment  statistics  as  not  only  to  make  their 
value  practically  nil,  but  because  of  their  misleading  character. 
dangerous.  ' 

To  ask  or  require  fee-charging  agencies  to  report  to  the  State 
agency— I  use  the  term  '^ State  agency"  as  it  is  used  in  line  22  of  the 
bill,  on  page  13— would  aid  Government  competition  \^ath  private 
enterprise  and  place  the  private  agency  under  the  prejudiced  control 
of  its  Government  competitor— a  precedent  inconsistent  with  Amer- 
ican principles. 

S.  3060  is,  to  say  the  least,  subtle.  I  have  met  it  before;  I  am 
thoroughly  familiar  with  it,  in  its  original  state  and  the  purpose  back 
of  the  ongmal  draft.  I  venture  to  go  further  and  state  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  original  drafters  and  of  some,  not  all,  of  the  pro- 
ponents, that  this  bill  should  arbitrarily  regulate  fee-charging  agen- 
cies. I  call  to  your  attention  Senator  Johnson's  statement  on  page 
49  of  the  transcript  of  the  hearings  before  the  Senate  committee  over 
which  the  Senator  presided.  Just  prior  to  the  Senator's  statement, 
Miss  Perkins,  Labor  Commissioner  for  the  State  of  New  York  and 
whom  you  heard  yesterday,  was  discussing  private  employment 
agencies,  when  the  chairman  said,  '*Do  you  regulate  their  charges," 
meaning  does  the  State  of  New  York  regulate  their  chaises,  to  w  hich 
Miss  Perkins  retried : 

No;  we  have  no  supervision  over  them. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  we  are  expecting  to  deal  with  in  one  of  these  bifia. 

We  know  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  can  enact  no 
legislation  which  will  fix,  determine,  or  regulate  an  emplovment 
agency  s  fee.  That  was  decided  in  May,  1928,  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  But  if  the  Senator  understands  that 
the  proponents  are  expecting  to  deal  with  the  regulation  of  an 
employment  agency's  fees,  in  one  of  the  bills,  certamly  it  is  within 
the  province  of  Congress,  or  the  province  of  the  administrators  of 
the  law,  I  should  say,  to  deal  with  other  regulations.  Where  in  the 
bill,  I  ask  you,  gentlemen,  does  it  give  the  labor  commissioner,  the 
director  general,  or  the  agency  that  is  to  be  set  up  bv  the  State, 
*"w?"^-^  <^9  fix,  determine,  or  regulate  employment  agency's  fees? 

When  this  bill  was  before  the  Senate  committee.  Miss "^  Perkins 
testified  that  the  amount  of  business  done  by  the  New  York  State 
employment  agencies  was  infinitesimal  as  compared  with  that  done 
by  private  agencies  in  that  State.  If  this  is  true  (and  I  do  not  ques- 
tion it),  the  fee-charging  agency  has  a  very  definite  social  and  eco- 
nomic value  and  is  doing  a  constructive  piece  of  work.    To  choke 
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off  private  initiative  in  the  employment  field  is  to  remove  one  of  the 
So^ent'^  mediums  for  helping  the  unemployed  to  find  suitable 

Mr.  Green  stated  yesterday  that  no  one  should  be  forced  to  pay  for 
ajob.  I  ^ee  with  Mr.  Green.  But  no  one  is  forced  to  pay  aa  agency 
for  services  in  locatmg  and  negotiating  employment.  There  is  hardly 
an  mdustry  of  any  size  that  does  not  maintain  its  own  employment 
department  where  men  and  women  may  apply  direct  Schools 
«>fieges  Young  Women  Christian  Association,  YouVMen's  Christfi 
Associataon,  employer's  associations,  in  great  numbers,  labor  and 
fraternal  organizations,  maintain  free  employment  bureaus  and,  in 
addition  thereto,  there  are  the  State  and  municipal  offices.  The  help 
wanted  columns  of  the  news  and  trade  papers  are  eflfective  mediums 
for  locatmg  employment.  With  all  these  avenues  open,  through  which 
employment  may  be  secured  without  cost,  is  there  any  reason  why  the 
if'tZjMect?       "'*'       privileged  to  pay  for  employment  sei^ces 

^^Ia  St*®"  criticized  fee-charging  agencies,  because,  as  he  stated,  it 
served  the  employer  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  employee.  He  stated 
that  private  agencies,  in  fiUing  the  requirements  of  the  employer. 
dBcnmmated  against  the  man  and  woman  45  years  and  over;  that 
they  directed  the  unemployed  to  employers  wh6,  in  times  of  business 
depression,  paid  low  wages  and  required  long  working  hours  I 
wonder,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  what  the 
pubhc  employment  offices  would  do  in  such  instances?  Would  they 
^i™Ki**«!,T^  *\*  employer;  would  they  pigeonhole  the  order  and 
thereby  perhaps  hold  up  production,  or  would  they  use  their  best 
judgment  and  serve  the  employer  and  the  employee  for  the  best  inter- 
ests of  all  concerned? 

The  or|anization  I  represent  takes  no  position  in  respect  to  the  crea- 
tmg  of  a  federal  service  on  a  permanent  statutory  basis,  or  for  a  trial 
penod,  or  the  expansion  of  State  offices.  We  are  not  afraid  of  competi- 
faon.  But  it  does  oppose  being  made  a  part  of  the  clearing  house  plan 
or  in  any  way  coming  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of 
^^l'. ""■  a''  !>';«<'*<>'•  General  of  the  United  States  Employment 

Md^  *'*'"*e°**  til**  S.  8060  indirectly  includes  fee-charging 

If  I  heard  a  statement  correctly  put  by  one  of  the  Congressmen  on 

;S.Vhi W^'ft^'  \*  r^  ^  ^^  ^^«*=*'  *^»t  »»>«  Labor  Co^is^f^er! 
or  the  head  of  the  labor  department  for  the  State  of  West  Virginia 

had  approved  S.  3060.  If  that  was  the  Congressman's  statcmeT  I 
Tf  w  ^'^/*'*^*  attention  of  this  committee  the  fact  that  the  State 
?LK  Virginia  must  first  change  a  law  before  it  could  accept  S. 
3060,  for  that  State  and  several  other  Southern  States  have  laws 
which  go  so  far  as  to  prohibit  by  a  heavy  tax  the  taking  of  labor  from 
one  county  to  another,  to  say  nothing  of  from  one  State  to  another 
L^t  my  judgment  savor  of  prejudice  and  thereby  be  of  no  value' 
1  make  no  attempt  to  pass  judgment  on  the  practicability  of  a  Federal 
cleanng  system;  but  f  would,  however,  recommend  for  your  consider- 
ation two  very  enhghtenmg  articles  on  the  subject  by  Mr  Kenneth 
Co  back,  superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  Employment  Office 
^*?  i^??T**"**"?^*l  ^y  *'^^  State  of  Pennsylvania  6ne  article  is 
«.titled  "Unemployment  Statistics"  and  appears  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  of  February  16,  1929.    The  otter  is  an  article  entitled 
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"If  Uncle  Sam  Turned  Job  Hunter,"  appearing  in  The  Nation's 
Business  in  March,  this  year.  There  you  have  a  man  speaking  from 
experience  and  without  prejudice — the  superintendent  of  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  successful  State  employment  agencies  in  this  country. 
I  beUeve,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  you  will 
find  these  articles  a  valuable  contribution  to  your  record.  Ishall  be 
glad  to  leave  them  with  you. 

In  as  much  as  the  poHcies  and  practices  of  the  fee-charging  agencies 
were  severely  criticized  yesterday  morning  and  that  criticism  will 
appear  in  the  record,  a  permanent  record,  I  ask  the  indulgence  of  your 
conmiittee  for  the  privilege  of  reading  the  Standards  of  Practice  of 
the  National  Employment  Board,  in  order  that  you  may  know  what 
the  outstanding  representative  free-charging  agencies  in  this  country 
stand  for.     May  I  read  it  into  the  record? 

Mr.  MiCHENER.  How  extensive  is  it? 

Miss  Cooke.  Two  pages. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  they  may  be  filed. 

Mr.  MiCHENER.  I  would  rather  have  them  printed  than  read. 

Miss  Cooke.  Very  well. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Miss  CooKE.  I  will  leave  those  two  articles.  It  is  discretionary 
with  you,  of  course,  whether  they  are  printed,  but  you  will  find  some 
real  practical  information  contained  therein. 

The  Chairman.  They  may  be  filed. 

Standabds  op  Pbactice  National  Employment  Board 

Whereas  the  National  Employment  Board  is  an  organization  operating  for  th© 
mutual  benefit  of  the  fee-charging  employment  agencies,  employers,  and  the  em- 
ployment-seekmg  pubhc,  and  »       i     .  ^^ 

Whereas  this  association  through  frank  and  lavv-ful  cooperation  of  its  members 
IS  committed  to  remove  from  its  field  of  endeavor  such  attendant  evils  and  trade 
customs  as  are  contrary  to  sound  business  principles  and  the  highest  standards  of 
praciice,  and 

Whereas  experience  has  shown  that  standards  of  practice  governing  business 
fession^a^d^  essential  to  the  progress  and  development  of  every  trade  and  pro- 

Whereas  ^h  vocation  requires  rules  peculiarly  adapted  to  itself:  therefore  be  it 
tCesolved,  rhat  the  members  of  this  association  accept  the  foUowing  standards  of 

practice  as  fundamental  to  the  best  interests  of  the  public,  the  employer,  and  the 

"geucy. 

RELATIONS    WITH    EMPLOYERS 

-o+Vo  ^^??i^^*f^  shaU  not  be  referred  to  employer  clients  without  the  prior  authori- 
zation of  the  chents  themselves. 

2.  Introductions  to  clients  shall  be  withheld  from  all  applicants  who  are  found 
to  be  of  questionable  character.  '"""u 

3.  Intinaate  facts  relating  to  the  business  policy  of  clients  which  are  imparted 
confidence      '''^^^'^^''^  handling  of  their  requirements  shall  be  preserved  in  strict 

4.  Service  shaU  be  withheld  from  employers  who  are  known  to  abuse  or  exploit 

i^f!  LT.P^''^^ -.''"  '^^'^  ^l^  *?  P'^^^^^  P^^P^^  ^«^^i^«  conditions  for  them  or  who 
refuse  to  permit  reasonable  inquiry  when  necessary  into  their  business  solvency 

5.  IJividing  or  sharing  commissions  with  employer  clients  or  with  their  reore- 
w  kI''^^'  "^  ^?^*^  ^"l^  unethical  and  is  strictly  forbidden.     Candidates  shall 

fi  A^tr""^"!  to  employers  who  indicate  their  expectation  of  these  indulgences. 
f^r.^PiPj  ?*®r^^?"  °^f  be  sohcited  for  other  positions  while  they  are  stiU  in 
the  employ  of  clients  with  whom  thev  have  been  placed 
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relaYions  wrfH  applicants 


1.  Applicants  shall  be  introduced  upon  those  openings  only  for  which  autliority 
has  been  given  by  the  employer  to  submit  candidates. 

2.  Representations  made  to  applicants  concerning  prospective  positions,  the 
character  and  probable  length  of  the  employment,  hours,  salary,  etc.,  shall  be 
scrupulously  correct. 

3.  Systematic  effort  shall  be  made  to  ascertain  that  positions  upon  which 
applicants  are  submitted,  are  open  at  the  time  that  they  are  referred. 

4.  Precaution  shall  be  taken  against  referring  any  applicant  to  employers  who 
engage  in  illegal,  immoral  or  any  questionable  business  practices. 

5.  A  schedule  of  service  charges  shall  be  given  to  all  applicants  for  their  exam- 
ination and  acceptance  before  they  are  permitted  to  incur  obligations  for  service. 

6.  Acceptance  of  gratuities  from  applicants  who  seek  thereby  to  gain  otherwise 
tmmerited  assistance  or  improper  conc^eaknent  of  damaging  facts  in  their  past 
history,  is  strictly  forbidden. 

adtkhtibing 

1.  Position  listings  in  the  "Help  Wanted"  columns  of  newspapers  or  other 
mediums  shall  refer  to  bona  fide  openings  available  at  the  time  that  copy  is  given 
to  these  publications  for  insertion. 

2.  The  use  of  "blind  ads"  to  attract  applicants  is  strictly  forbidden. 

3.  No  responses  shall  be  made  to  "Help  Wanted"  ads  inserted  by  employers 
in  newspapers  or  other  mediums  except  as  they  present  the  qualifications  of 
specific  candidates  actually  available  for  the  particular  openings  described. 

4.  Abstracts  of  applicants'  records  that  are  presented  to  employers  from  time 
to  time  in  a  promotional  effort  to  locate  opportunities,  shall  in  every  instance 
represent  candidates  actually  available. 

SSRVICE   CHARGES   AND   COLLECTIONS 

1.  An  applicant  shall  not  be  held  obligated  for  a  placement  charge  unless  and 
until  the  applicant  has  clearly  accepted  a  position  offered  him  by  mi  employer 
as  a  result  of  the  agent's  efforts  in  his  behalf. 

2.  Heasonable  adjustment  shall  be  made  of  charges  for  service  where  the 
employment  obtained  by  the  applicant  terminates  within  a  reasonable  period 
from  circumstances  over  which  the  applicant  has  had  no  control. 

3.  Refunds  of  overpayment  on  adjusted  accounts  shall  be  in  cash  or  in  credit 
on  the  books  at  the  option  of  the  applicant. 

4.  Methods  pursued  in  collecting  accounts  shall  conform  to  the  highest  ethical 
standards  used  by  reputable  firms  in  other  lines  of  business. 

I  hereby  subscribe  to  the  foregoing  standards  of  practice  recognizing  in  them 
sound  business  principles.  I  further  subscribe  to  them  as  a  requirement  for 
holding  membership  in  the  National  Employment  Board  and  acknowledge  the 
violation  of  any  section  thereof  as  cause  for  action  by  the  board  provided  for 
under  section  2,  article  8  of  the  by-laws. 

Miss  Cooke.  Now  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  answer  any  questions. 

Mr.  Tucker.  You  made  a  reference  to  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  1928  atnd  I  did  not  catch  the  subject  of  the  decision,  or  the 
reference. 

Miss  CooKE,  I  will  give  you  the  citation.  You  will  find  it  in  the 
brief  of  the  Manufacturers  Association.  However,  I  will  be  very  glad 
to  give  it  to  you.    It  is  Ribnik  r.  McBride,  (277  U.  S.  354). 

Mr.  MicHENER.  You  suggested  this  proposed  bill  was  subtle  and 
its  purpose — ^you  sort  of  reflected  on  the  purpose  of  the  bill.  You  said 
the  puipose  was  ulterior,  in  other  words.  Now  just  what  do  you  think 
the  purpose  of  the  bill  is,  if  it  is  not  to  help  the  employment  situation? 

Miss  CooKE.  The  bill,  as  perhaps  you  know,  originated  in  1919. 

Mr.  MicHENER.  Yes;  we  are  familiar  with  that. 

Miss  Cooke.  I  would  be  glad  to  tell  you,  if  I  might,  how  it  came 
about.    When  the  bill  was  before  the  joint  committee  of  the  House 
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and  Senate,  Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson  stated  he  believed  the  clause 
contained  in  the  act  establishing  the  Department  of  Labor  was 
sufficient  and  broad  enough  to  enable  him  to  establish  a  Federal  em- 
ployment bureau  in  his  department ;  but  that  when  the  appropriation 
was  before  Congress  for  consideration,  a  point  of  order  was  made  that 
there  was  no  authorization  of  law  and  that  it  must,  therefore,  go 
through  the  process  of  new  legislation.  Consequently,  the  only  way 
to  establish  the  service  on  a  permanent  statutory  basis  was  through 
sai  act  of  Congress. 

Mr.  MiCHENER.  There  is  nothing  subtle  about  that,  or  ulterior  in 
its  purpose. 

Miss  CooKE.  Well,  Mr.  Congressman,  I  am  able  to  go  just  as  far 
in  this  matter  as  your  committee  desires  me  to  go. 

Mr.  MiCHENER.  Well  what  do  you  mean  by  that?  I  have  asked 
yrou  a  question;  just  go  ahead  and  answer  it. 

Miss  CooKE.  Yes.  To  show  you  what  is  back  of  the  movement,  as 
far  as  private  agencies  go,  when  the  original  bill  was  before  the  joint 
committee  of  the  House  and  the  Senate  there  was  no  question  that  it 
included  private  employment  agencies;  that  private  employment 
agencies  would  be  forced  to  clear  through  the  clearing  house  section. 
In  January,  1919,  when  the  Kenyon  resolution  was  before  the  joint 
committee,  I  had  the  very  great  privilege  of  meeting  Mr.  Gompers — 
sitting  beside  him  in  the  committee  room  for  several  days  and  con- 
versing with  him.  It  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  labor,  the  Federation  of 
Labor,  have  declared  for  the  absolute  elimination  of  private  employ- 
ment agencies.  It  is  further  a  fact  that  the  American  Association  of 
Public  Employment  Services,  which  later  became  the  International 
Association  of  Public  Employment  Services,  an  organization  made  up 
of  the  State  bureaus  in  this  country,  have,  since  1914,  declared  for 
the  elimination  of  the  private  agency.  In  1914  a  law  was  enacted  in 
the  State  of  Washington  which  forbade  fee-charging  agencies  to  charge 
the  employee  for  services  in  negotiating  employment.  In  other 
words,  it  wiped  employment  agencies  in  the  State  of  Washington  out 
«f  existence^  and  tl^y 

Mr.  MiCHENER.  Your  real  objection,  then,  is  that  this  law  will 
fwt  out  of  commission  the  private  agencies? 

Miss  CooKE.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  MiCHENER.  Now,  suppose,  for  instance,  an  employer  in  the 
State  of  Illinois  is  needing  employees  and  notifies  your  employment 
agency,  just  what  do  you  consider  in  regard  to  the  qualifications  of 
the  employees. 

Miss  CooKE.  I  do  not  know  that  I  understand  you. 

Mr.  MiCHENER.  To  make  it  very  plain,  take  this  question  of  trade 
unionism  and  suppose  that  was  involved  and  you  received  a  communi- 
cation from  an  employer  in  the  State  of  Illinois  that  he  want^  500 
men  to  work  and  did  not  want  anyone  who  belonged  to  a  union ;  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  did  not  want  anyone  who  did  not  belong  to  a 
union — does  your  organization  respect  the  request  of  the  employer? 

Miss  CooKE.  The  Agencies  which  I  represent  do  not  furnish  skilled, 
unskilled  or  semiskilled  labor. 

Mr.  MiCHENER.  In  other  words  they  do  not  furnish  employees  who 
belong  to  trade  unions? 
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Miss  Cooke.  Yes,  they  do ;  because  some  of  our  railroad  offices  and 
other 

Mr.  MiCHENER.  The  reason  I  am  asking  these  questions  is  because 
it  IS  all  new  to  me.  I  have  not  taken  any  position  here  and  I  want  to 
understand  if  there  is  any  fight  here  between  the  trade  unions  and  the- 
open  shop  folks.     If  there  is,  just  let  us  be  frank  about  it. 

Miss  CqoKE.  We  take  no  stand  in  that  matter;  none  of  our  members, 
are  what  is  termed  strike-breaking  agencies  and,  in  fact,  I  do  not 
believe  there  are  many  agencies  in  the  country  to-day  that  engage  in 
that  special  kind  of  work,  that  is,  fee-charging  agencies.  There  are 
agencies  set  up  and  maintained  for  that  special  purpose. 

Mr.  MiCHENER.  And  if  this  legislation  became  a  law,  it  would 
then  put  out  of  commission  any  of  these  agencies  to  which  you  havo 
referred? 

Miss  CooKE.  It  places  in  prejudiced  hands  blanket  authority  to 
make  rules  and  regulation  which  would,  in  fact,  be  so  arbitrary  that 
we  could  not  exist,  with  the  possibihty  of  elimination  through  direct 
legislation 

Mr.  MiCHENER.  What  would  happen  in  a  case  like  this:  Suppose 
there  were  a  coal  field,  for  instance,  in  lUinois,  highly  organized  and 
there  was  a  coal  field  in  West  Virginia  that  was  not  organized  and 
the  conditions  were  such  in  the  West  that  they  needed  more  fuel,, 
needed  more  men  for  the  coal  to  be  mined  from  the  organized  field, 
and  they  notified  your  employment  bureau  they  needed  500  men  in 
this  mine  and  you  had  on  your  fist  500  men  from  the  nonunion  mine 
in  West  Virginia,  would  you  send  the  nonunion  miners  on  to  work 
with  the  union  miners  in  lUinois? 

Miss  CooKE.  Assuming  that  I  conducted  an  agency  or  any  of  our 
members  conducted  an  agency  serving  miners,  if  I  assume  that  to 
be  the  case,  I  will  answer  your  question.  I  would  look  into  the  matter 
pretty  thoroughly,  because  I  think  it  is  generaDy  understood,  although 
I  am  not  speaking  with  authority — a  representative  of  the  federation 
can  best  answer  that  question — I  think  it  is  generally  understood 
that  the  men  who  come  from  one  State  would  have  pretty  hard 
sledding  to  get  a  job  in  the  other  State,  if  the  American  Federation 
branch  in  that  State  did  not  see  fit  to  let  those  men  go  to  work.  Now 
I  want  this  to  be  kept  in  mind:  The  fee-charging  agency  charges  the 
employee;  it  is  consequently  necessary  to  consider  the  employee's 
interest  first.  We  can  not  effectively  serve  one  without  efficiently 
serving  the  other. 

Mr.  MiCHENER.  I  appreciate  that.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  that, 
but  throughout  this  hearing  this  thing  has  occurred  to  me :  Here  is  a 
town,  for  instance,  or  a  locaHty,  where  they  specialize  in  a  certain 
line  of  industry,  manufacturing,  for  instance  where  they  might  use 
tool  makers,  highly  skilled  labor,  the  best  paid  labor  in  the  country 
to-day.  Now  this  might  be  an  open-shop  territory.  In  another  part 
of  the  country,  engaged  in  the  same  fine  of  industry,  that  territory 
might  be  highly  organized.  Under  existing  conditions,  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  man  who  does  not  belong  to  the  organization  to  be 
employed,  where  the  organization  controls,  and  possibly  in  some  other 
cases  vice  versa.  Now  if  we  adopted  this  legislation  and  there  was 
a  shortage  of  labor  in  one  locaHty  and  a  surplusage  in  the  other  and 
the  question  of  organized  labor  comes  in,  what  is  going  to  happen? 
Are  we  going  to  be  able  to  make  the  law  function  and  to  transport  this 
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labor  from  where  it  is  not  needed  to  where  it  is  needed;  or  are  wo 
going  to  be  controlled  by  the  other  thing — the  union? 

Miss  Cooke.  You  will  be  controlled,  sir,  by  the  union,  if  I  under- 
stand it  correctly.  I  am  making  a  pretty  broad  statement,  but  I 
beheve  it  is  based  on  fact. 

Mr.  MiCHENER.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Sparks.  Do  you  know  how  many  people  are  engaged  in  the 
diflPerent  employment  agencies  throughout  the  United  States,  in  the 
handling  of  the  same  and  their  employees? 

Miss  Cooke.  Now  is  the  question 

Mr.  Sparks.  In  the  private  employment  agency. 

Miss  CooKE.  Is  the  question  how  many  employment  agencies  aro 
there  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Sparks.  No,  madam;  I  did  not  intend  it  that  way. 

Miss  Cooke.  How  many  people  are  employed? 

Mr.  Sparks.  Are  employed  in  those  agencies? 

Miss  Cooke.  I  can  not  state  for  a  certainty  but  I  can  give  you  ap- 
proxunate  figures.  There  are  3,000  agencies  of  all  classifications  m 
the  country,  mcluding  teachers  and  unskilled  labor.  That  is  as 
nearly  as  we  can  determine  it.  I  build  my  list  twice  a  year.  Of 
course,  there  is  a  turnover.  Some  of  those  offices  employ  1,  2,  and 
3  people;  other  offices  employ  as  many  as  75  to  100. 

Mr.  Sparks.  Could  you  make  any  approximation  of  the  number, 
then,  that  are  employed  in  those  agencies? 

Miss  Cooke.  I  could  not;  but  I  can  furnish  the  figures  to  this  com- 
mittee mside  of  a  week;  if  it  would  be  of  any  value,  I  could  give  you 
the  exact  figures. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Miss  Cooke,  you  based  most  of  your  opposition 
to  S.  3060? 

Miss  Cooke.  Entirely. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes— in  the  belief  that  it  will  cause  competition 
between  the  Federal  and  State  agency  and  the  fee-charging  agencies? 

Miss  Cooke.  Not  competition. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  lady  means  to  convey  the  idea,  if  I 
get  It  rightly,  that  the  passage  of  this  bill,  under  the  power  of  the 
man  who  controls  the  work  for  the  Government,  will  wipe  out  the 
private  agencies. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  point.  :  , 

Miss  Cooke.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  And  take  the  employment  away  from  them. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  You  stated  you  represented  mostly  professional 
agencies? 

Miss  Cooke.  Agencies  serving  men  and  women  engaged  in  tech- 
nical, educational,  clerical,  and  like  pursuits. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Now,  those  are  the  agencies  that  are  in  vour 
organization?  "^ 

Miss  Cooke.  In  the  National  Employment  Board. 
,    Mr.  LaGuardia.  You  do  not  embrace   agencies   specializing  in 
labor,  unskilled  labor,  and  semiskilled  labor? 

Miss  Cooke.  Not  in  the  National  Employment  Board. 
■    Mr.  LaGuardia.  Now,  you  expressed  a  fear  as  to  the  regulatory 
powers  of  this  national  bureau  and  the  Federal  commissioner  and 
stated  there  was  a  great  deal  of  confidential  information.     What 
IS  the  general  character  of  that  confidential  information*^ 
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Miss  CooKB.  Why,  it  is  the  employer's  private  business. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Well  would  not  the  State  and  Federal  agencies 
naturally  have  the  same  kind  of  information? 

Miss  Cooke.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  What  would  be  the  objection — the  fear  that  any 
information  which  the  agency  may  have  concerning  the  employee 
would  be  turned  over  by  reason  of  regulation? 

Miss  Cooke.  Well,  you  have  asked  me  a  question,  sir,  if  I  would 
answer  it — I  will  answer  it.  If  you  would  like  to  know  why  the 
pubhc  offices  have  not  been  a  success,  I  will  tell  you.  It  is  just  for 
the  reason  the  employer  dare  not  give  them  his  confidential  business, 
because  the  average  public  office,  the  superintendent  of  the  public 
office,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  has  carried  a  union  card.  Now, 
gentlemen,  I  am  getting  in  deeper  than  I  wanted  to;  I  am  in  a  difficult 
position.  I  want  to  say  this,  that  our  organization  recognizes  the 
right  of  men  and  women  to  organize  and  we  realize  if  there  had  not 
been  some  such  organization  as  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
we  would  probably  have  a  system  of  servitude  in  this  country,  of 
which  we  might  well  be  ashamed.  I  stand  for  the  principle,  but 
I  can  not  always  accept  the  pohcies  and  practices. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Then  from  your  answer — and  if  I  am  not  correct 
I  wish  you  would  correct  me— most  of  this  confidential  information 
concerning  the  employer  refers  to  the  affiliation  of  prospective  em- 
ployees with  labor  organizations,  or  is  there  any  other  information? 

Miss  Cooke.  No.  You  should  state — If  I  call  up  a  fee-charging 
iigency  or  a  public  office — ^if  I  am  an  emplover  and  call  a  public  agency 
or  a  private  agency  and  ask  them  to  send  me  an  executive  or  a  hod 
carrier,  they  are  entitled  to  know  all  that  I  expect  from  that  executive 
or  hod  carrier. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Well  what  is  the  feature ;  what  is  it  that  the  em- 
ployer would  feel  free  to  communicate  to  the  private  fee-charging 
agency  that  he  hesitates  to  communicate  to  the  State  or  Federal 
Iigency?    Can  you  tell  us  that? 

Mim  Cooke.  Well  I  know  of  no  private  agency  owned  or  operated 
by  a  member  of  organized  labor. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  That  is  the  real  reason ;  it  is  the  labor  affiliations 
which  is  the  greater  part  of  this  confidential  information? 

Miss  Cooke.  Of  course,  you  are  putting  questions  to  me 

Mr.  Montague.  I  can  not  hear  what  you  say. 

Miss  Cooke.  You  are  asking  me  to  answer  questions  that  I  believe 
only  the  employers  should  be  asked ;  but  I  have  made  a  broa/1  state- 
meni  here  and  I  am  able  to  substantiate  it. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Miss  Cooke,  Mr.  Emery,  who  represents  the 
manufacturers,  based  his  opposition  primarily  on  constitutional 
grounds. 

Miss  Cooke.  Yes. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  You,  representing  the  national  board  of  private 
employment  agencies,  state  there  are  many  reasons  that  would 
necessitate  the  private  employment  agencies,  saying  that  there  was 
a  good  deal  of  private,  confidential,  privileged  information. 

Miss  Cooke.  There  is. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  You  even  compare  it  to  the  relation  between  a 
coiinai^  and  his  client. 

Miss  Cooke.  Absolutdy. 
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Mr.  LaGuardia.  That  he  could  not  and  should  not  be  called 
upon  to  turn  over  to  any  Government  agency? 

Miss  Cooke.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  I  am  simply  following  that  up  and  asking  you 
what  the  general  character  of  that  information  may  be. 

Mr.  Christopherson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  make  the 
point  of  order  that  it  is  not  just  proper  for  the  Congressman  to  ask 
the  lady  to  disclose  that  information;  if  it  is  information  that  has 
been  given  to  her  confidentially  by  her  clients,  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
proper  to  bring  it  out. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  My  colleague  from  South  Dakota  misunder- 
stands me.  I  am  not  asking  this  witness  to  tell  this  committee 
any  information  the  A.  B.  Co.  gave  the  X  Agency;  I  would  not 
ask  that.  I  am  asking  generally  the  nature  of  this  information 
which  is  so  privileged,  so  confidential,  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
employ  a  State  agency  to  receive. 

Mr.  Christopherson.  Can  she  answer  that  question  without 
going  into  details  as  to  the  information  that  has  been  given  her? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  I  do  not  want  any  details  concerning  anything* 
I  want  just  to  get  the  character  of  this  information.  For  instance,  if 
it  is-  a  case  of  counsel  and  client  and  he  tells  you  he  has  entered  into  a 
contract  which  he  believes  may  be  in  restraint  of  trade  and  gives  you 
the  details,  we  know  that  the  general  information  is  how  far  he  can 
go  in  meeting  competition.  Now  I  am  asking  the  same  general  in- 
formation, what  it  is.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is;  if  any  one  does,  I 
would  like  to  have  it. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  do  you  think  it  is  essential  to  our  under- 
standing of  the  legislation  that  is  before  us? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  That  is  the  opposition  that  is  made  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  Her  idea  is  that  you  are  wiping  out  an  industry 
and  people  who  are  employed  in  that  industry,  which  is  a  lawful 
industry,  and  there  are  many  people  so  engaged  in  it.  Now  how 
relevant  that  may  be  the  committee  can  determine ;  but  that  is  the 
only  point  I  think  she  is  making  and  that,  in  her  relations,  there  are 
confidential  communications.  I  can  understand  they  might  ask  for 
the  employment  of  a  butler,  or  somebody  in  a  private  capacity,  and  get 
an  answer  that  he  is  all  right,  a  good  man,  if  you  can  keep  him  away 
from  drink,  or  some  other  influences.  Now  those  communications  are 
confidential. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Is  there  any  other  information  other  than  the 
personal  individual  habits  and  characteristics  of  the  particular  per- 
son being  employed  that  is  of  a  confidential  nature? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  they  may  relate  to  the  affifiation,  to  what 
societies,  or  organizations  they  are  in.  I  do  not  think  those  matters 
are  relevant. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Is  that  the  answer,  Miss  Cooke ;  is  the  Chairman's 
answer  your  answer? 

Miss  Cooke.  Why,  there  is  all  the  information  which  the  emplovef 
cares  to  give  you. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Which  he  will  give  you  and  which  he  will  not 
give  the  Federal  or  State  agency? 

Miss  Cooke.  You  have  my  personal  opinion  on  that.  I  am  not 
speaking  for  the  National  Employment  Board  on  that  and  again  I  say, 
Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  that  no  member  irf 
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the  National  Employment  Board  serves  men  and  women  engaged  in 
unskilled  or  semiskilled  trades. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  I  am  not  interested  in  that. 

Miss  Cooke.  But  when  you  think  of  organized  labor  and  we  think 
of  the  masses  that  make  up  that  organization,  I  think  we  are  too 
prone  to  think  of  the  skilled  worker;  we  give  little  or  no  thought  to 
the  successful  attempt  on  the  part  of  labor  to  organize  the  execu- 
tives— not  executives,  because  it  does  not,  but  the  bookkeeper,  the 
stenographers,  the  teachers.  Mr.  Green  made  a  statement  yesterday 
which  I  have  previously  referred  to,  in  substance,  that  no  man  or 
woman  should  pay  for  a  job.  I  go  further:  No  man  or  woman  should 
be  forced  to  pay  for  the  privelege  of  working  after  he  has  once  found  a 
job.  We  have  the  employee  to  consider  just  as  well  as  the  employer; 
we  have  the  employee  on  one  side ;  we  have  the  employer  on  the  other 


Mr.  Hammer.  ^Yhat  other  States  besides  West  Virginia,  if  you 
know,  have  legislation  of  the  kind  you  referred  to  a  while  ago? 

]Miss  Cooke.  There  are  six  or  seven. 

Mr.  HaMxMer.  Well  just  what  are  the  provisions,  in  substance,  of  the 
West  Virginia  legislation? 

Miss  Cooke.  In  substance,  it  forbids  the  taking  of  labor  from  one 
county  to  the  other,  without  paying  a  high  tax. 

Mr.  Hammer.  It  is  a  license  upon  the  soUcitors  of  labor,  I  take  it? 

Miss  Cooke.  Contractors;  employers  fall  within  that  group. 

Mr.  Hammer.  It  does  not  make  tne  laborer  amenable? 

Miss  Cooke.  No. 

Mr.  Hammer.  He  is  not  required  to  be  licensed. 

Miss  Cooke.  No. 

Mr.  Hammer.  But  the  license  is  of  the  labor  agents,  as  we  call 
them? 

Miss  Cooke.  Not  the  labor  agents  alone  but  the  employers. 

Mr.  Hammer.  Oh,  yes;  any  solicitor.  Well  what  other  States 
have  such  legislation  now? 

Miss  Cooke.  Well  there  are  six  or  seven  States. 

Mr.  Hammer.  Do  you  know  any  of  them? 

Miss  Cooke.  I  can  look  them  up. 

Mr.  Hammer.  It  is  not  important  enough  for  that. 

Miss  Cooke.  I  think  they  are  the  Southern  States;  they  are  all 
Southern  States. 

Mr.  Hammer.  As  between  counties? 

Miss  Cooke.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hammer.  You  do  not  remember  any  Southern  State  that  has 
such  legislation? 

Miss  Cooke.  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Mr.  Hammer.  You  do  not  remember  one  of  them;  you  can  not 
name  one  of  them? 

Miss  Cooke.  When  I  gave  testimony  before  the  committee  in 
1919,  I  named  them. 

Mr.  Hammer.  Well  the  Southern  States  legislation  is  more  directly 
in  line  than  it  w  as  a  few  years  ago.  They  have  abandoned  it  now,  as 
unconsi  ttutional . 

Miss  Cooke.  The  statutes  are  still  on  the  books  and  I  think  North 
Carolina — I  do  not  want  to  be  quoted  in  this  matter,  but  is  seems  to 
me 
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Mr.  Hammer.  That  is  my  State.  It  never  had  such  a  law.  II 
would  not  have  the  ghost  of  a  chance  of  getting  through  there. 
[Laughter.] 

Miss  Cooke.  I  can  not  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Hammer.  They  tried  to  impose  a  hcense  fee  to  keep  them  from 
taking  the  colored  people  north,  but  the  Constitution  interfered  with 
them  m  that  respect.  But  I  do  not  know  of  anv  Southern  State  that 
has  tried  to  mterfere  with  theu-  going  from  one  countv  to  another. 
It  may  be.  South  Carolina  is  suggested  as  one.  The  Southern  States 
objected  very  strenuously  to  their  taking  the  negroes  north  and  tried 
to  enact  legislation,  but  that  is  past. 

Miss  Cooke.  Pardon  me,  Congressman;  there  is  a  State  Supreme 
Court  decision  on  that  question.  I  think  it  came  up  a  matter  of  12 
or  13  years  ago,  but  the  law  stands  and  the  law  stands  in  all  of  those 
States. 

Mr.  Christopherson.  Mr.  Chairman,  those  States  statutes  would 
not  have  any  bearing  on  this  legislation,  anywav. 

Miss  Cooke.  Well  those  States  would  not  cooperate  in  this  clearing 
system.  My  reason  for  bringing  it  up  was  because  of  the  state- 
ment  

Mr.  Hammer.  You  brought  it  out  as  an  argument  against  the  bill. 
Miss  Cooke.  No. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  on  cross-examination  in  reply  to  a  question 
that  you  brought  that  out. 

Miss  Cooke.  Certainly 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  the  reason  was — I  do  not  know — ^to 
prevent  one  employer  from  stealing  labor  from  another. 

Mr.  Hammer.  No;  it  is  just  a  license  tax.  They  call  it  stealing, 
but  it  is  really  a  system  of  peonage. 

Mr.  Jonas.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Congressman  mentions  South 
Carohna,  about  which  I  happen  to  know.  I  represented  a  dozen 
or  so  farmers  in  my  State  that  went  down  in  South  Carolina  to  bring 
labor  back  to  North  Carolina  and  they  all  got  indicted  and  got  in 
jail  down  there  and  I  had  a  pretty  hard  time  to  get  them  out. 
[Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  That  is  stealing  labor  from  one  State  to  another. 

STATEMENT  OF  FRED  J.  WINSLOW,  CHICAGO,  III.,  REPRESHfT- 
ING  THE  IIUNOIS  EMPLOYMENT  BOARD 

Mr.  Winslow.  My  name  is  Fred  J.  Winslow,  from  Chicago.  I 
represent  the  lUmois  Employment  Board.  If  I  may  make  a  state- 
ment, I  should  appreciate  the  privilege  of  doing  so  without  inter- 
ruption. 

Mr.  MicHENER.  Is  your  organization  a  State  organization,  or  is 
that  a  trade  name  taken  by  a  private  agency? 

Mr.  Winslow.  It  is  comprised  of  private  employment  agencies 
engaged  m  the  business  of  placing  men  and  women.  It  is  not  a  public 
oflace.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  And  you  appear  in  opposition  to  one  of  these  bills 
or  all  of  them? 

Mr.  Winslow.  In  opposition  ot  S.  3060,  and  S.  3060  only. 
Ihe  Chairman.  Very  well;  you  may  proceed. 
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Mr.  WiNSLOW.  This  bill  undertakes  to  create  a  certain  force  to  do 
a  certain  work.  The  work  proposed  is  already  being  carried  out  as 
fully  as  the  number  of  positions  permit,  and  even  the  proponents  do 
not  claim  the  bill  can  create  additional  positions.  What,  then,  is  the 
reason  for  asking  for  millions  of  public  funds  to  duplicate  work 
already  being  done?  It  is  to  crowd  out  of  the  picture  those  already 
doing  this  work.  But  why  crowd  them  out?  Because,  as  now  or- 
ganized, the  private  employment  agencies  who  do  the  placement 
work  provide  the  means  of  individual  bargaining.  Individual  bar- 
gaining stands  clearly  in  the  path  of  collective  bargaining  of  organized 
minorities  who  have  repeatedly  declared  for  the  ehmination  of  private 
employment  agencies,  and  this  bill,  we  beheve,  to  be  one  of  their 
attempts  to  put  down  the  principle  of  freedom  of  contract  and  indi- 
vidual bargainmg. 

Government  is  to  govern  and  was  never  intended  to  enter  into 
competition  with  its  own  citizens.  Furthermore,  a  national  system 
has  no  justification  in  supplanting  local  and  State  activities.  Uni- 
form regulations  are  impossible  to  fit  all  local  conditions  and  the  power 
and  authority  granted  in  the  bill  is  the  greatest  ever  given  any  body 
or  individual  in  the  history  of  a  free  people.  The  States  have  not 
4sked  for  such  interference,  but  the  bill  proposes  to  force  the  same 
upon  them.  The  inclusion  of  private  employment  agencies  without 
seeking  full  details  is  im- American. 

In  conclusion,  is  it  not  well  to  consider  the  result  of  sixteen  millions 
of  dollars  in  terms  that  mean  oflBceholders  responsible  to  some  one 
and  these  officeholders  passing  out  free  jobs?  It  is  the  foundation 
of  the  biggest  machine  that  has  ever  been  and  the  easy  possibility  ol 
a  condition  that  means  a  change  in  our  entire  form  of  government. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

Mr.  TucKEK.  What  do  you  mean  by  $16,000,000? 

Mr.  WiNSLOw.  $4,000,000  a  year  appropriatd  by  the  bill. 

The  Chairman.  He  means  the  appropriation  provided  for  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Then  your  primary  objection  is  that  it  may 
interfere  with  private  bargli„i„g\s  against  'collective  bargaining? 

Mr.  WiNBLOW.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now  we  will  call  Mr.  Frank  L.  Peckham. 

STATEMENT  OF  FRANK  L.  PECKHAM 

Mr.  Peckham.  If  the  committee  pleases,  I  have  Ustened  very 
attentively  to  Mr.  Emery's  argument  agaiast  the  bill  aad  to  Mr. 
Cadwalader's,  and  shall  therefore  avoid  any  duplication  of  anything 
they  have  said,  being  in  hearty  accord  with  fhe  legal  arguments 
against  the  bill.  I  feel  I  might  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  most 
proponents  of  measures  of  tbis  kind  are  quite  wiUing  to  brush  aside 
any  constitutional  objections  and  to  refer  to  them  as  cold  legal 
arguments,  and  to  remind  those  proponents  that  the  ConstituUon 
we  are  here  to  defend  has  served  them  in  good  stead  many  a  time  and 
will  serve  them  in  good  stead  in  the  future,  and  that  to  scrap  the 
Constitution  to  relieve  a  temporary  situation  is  going  to  result  in  a 
greater  evil,  that  would  more  than  offset  any  good  that  this  legisla- 
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tion  could  do.    And,  of  course,  I  direct  my  statements  to  Senate  hill 
3060. 

One  or  two  of  the  witnesses  that  have  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee quoted  from  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Massachu- 
setts V.  Mellon,  in  support  of  their  statement  that  the  Supreme  Court 
had  held  the  maternity  act  unconstitutional.  I  merely  wish  to  clear 
up  the  question  that  they  have  raised  about  that.  The  court  specifi- 
cally decUned  to  pass  upon  or  discuss  the  constitutionaUty  of  that 
act.     The  court  said,  further: 

We  have  no  power  per  se  to  review  and  annul  acts  of  Congress  on  the  ^ound 
that  they  are  unconstitutional.  That  question  may  be  considered  only  when 
the  justification  for  some  direct  injury  suffered  or  threatened,  presenting  a 
justiciable  issue,  is  made  to  rest  upon  such  an  act. 

The  portions  of  that  opinion  that  have  been  presented  to  your 
committee  in  support  of  the  act  as  constitutional  were  those  parts  of 
the  opinion  wherein  the  court  set  out  to  explain  that  the  plaintiffs  in 
these  two  suits  had  not  suiFered  the  sort  of  direct  injury  that  the  court 
said  must  be  brought  before  them  before  a  justiciable  issue  could  be 
presented. 

Reference  has  been  made,  as  usual,  to  the  general-welfare  clause 
of  the  Constitution  and,  in  response  to  the  suggestions  that  the 
so-called  general-welfare  clause  of  the  Constitution  grants  to  Con- 

fress  authority  to  legislate  upon  matters  not  directly  committed  to 
ederal  control  under  the  Constitution,  and  that  there  are  fields 
beyond  those  embraced  within  the  limited  powers  delegated  to  the 
Federal  Government  in  which  it  is  appropriate  the  Congress  should 
legislate  for  what  it  considers  the  general  welfare  of  the  country,  I 
wish  to  call  the  committee's  attention  to  the  following  pronounce- 
ment of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  covering  the  period 
from  the  early  days  of  the  RepubUc  and  coming  down  to  the  present 
time  and,  if  the  committee  please,  I  have  excerpts  from  these  opinions 
which  I  would  like  to  submit.  I  would  like  to  state  the  titles  of  the 
<?ases  and  the  dates  of  the  decisions  and  ask  leave  to  include  in  the 
record  brief  quotations  from  each  of  these  decisions. 
,The  Chairman.  Without  reading  them? 
Mr.  Peckham.  Without  reading  them. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  is  your  privilege;  you  can  exercise 
that. 

Mr.  Peckham.  And  in  that  connection  I  cite  the  case  of  New  York 
V.  Miln  (11  Pet.  102,  139),  decided  m  1837;  In  re  Raher  (140  U.  S. 
-545),  decided  in  1890;  Kansas  v.  Colorado  (206  U.  S.  46),  decided  in 
1906. 
Mr.  Tucker.  That  is  Judge  Brewer's  opinion? 
Mr.  Peckham.  Yes,  sir. 

Hammer  ?;.  Dagenhart  (247  U.  S.  251),  decided  in  1918. 
I  would  hke  to  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  Dagenhart 
case  the  dissenting  opinion  was  not  based  upon  any  recognition  of  the 
authority  of  the  Congress  to  legislate  in  matters  of  local  concern  for 
the  general  welfare  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  predicated  upon  the 
belief  of  the  minority  of  the  court  that  the  power  to  regulate  commerce 
between  the  States  mcluded  the  power  to  prohibit  the  transportation 
in  interstate  commerce  of  articles  that  Congress  deemed  should  be 
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prohibited  from  such  commerce.     In  fact,  at  the  outset  of  his  dissent- 
ing opinion,  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  said: 

The  objection  urged  against  the  power  is  that  the  States  have  exclusive  control 
over  their  methods  of  production  and  that  Congress  can  not  meddle  with  them, 
and  taking  the  proposition  in  the  sense  of  direct  intermeddling  I  agree  to  it  and 
suppose  that  no  one  denies  it. 

The  next  case  is  the  case  of  Bailer  v,  Drexel  Furniture  Company, 
(259  U.  S.,  20),  decided  in  1922.     That  is  the  child  labor  tax  case. 

A  review  of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  will  reveal  that, 
instead  of  recognizing  any  authority  in  the  Congress  to  invade  by 
legislation  fields  not  included  within  the  specific  powers  delegated  to 
the  Federal  Government  by  the  terms  of  the  Constitution,  the  Court 
has  frowned  upon  and  thwarted  efforts  of  Congress  to  stretch  those 
specific  powers  to  enable  it  to  accomplish  objects  seemingly  for  the 
general  good  or  general  welfare. 

Reverting  for  a  moment  to  Chief  Justice  Taf t's  opinion  in  the  child 
labor  tax  case  (Bailey  v,  Drexel  Company),  I  woidd  point  out  that 
while  the  attempt  through  the  taxing  power  to  control  local  affairs  has 
been  curbed,  Congress  has  devised  and  put  into  operation  a  scheme 
whereby  it  uses  the  proceeds  of  the  taxing  power  to  purchase  from  the 
States  a  right  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  to  intermeddle 
in  the  purely  local  affairs  of  the  States,  affairs  over  which  and  as  to 
which  the  States'  authority  and  responsibiUty  are  exclusive,  and  that 
scheme  is,  of  course,  the  so-called  50-60  Federal-aid  method. 

Now,  if  the  committee  please,  the  only  theory  upon  which  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  sort  of  legislation  can  come  to  Congress  and  insist 
that  it  be  enacted  into  the  Federal  statutes,  is  this:  The  theory  that 
the  Federal  Government  must  meddle  in  every  phase  of  local  and 
community  life  must  proceed  upon  the  theory  that  the  States  are 
unable  and  unwilling  to  meet  their  own  problems  from  poverty  of 
riches,  intelligence,  and  moral  resources.  And  I  submit  to  vou  gen- 
tlemen representing  the  various  States  of  the  Union  that  there  is  no 
State  80  d^raded  that  it  has  not  the  financial,  moral,  and  intel- 
lectual resources  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  reasonable  needs  of  its 
people,  and  I  challenge  any  Member  of  Congress  to  rise  in  his  place 
and  to  admit  that  his  State  is  a  so-called  backward  State,  unable, 
imwilling,  to  meet  the  needs  of  its  people.  And  unless  States  are 
unwilling  and  unable  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  peoples,  there  is  no 
excuse  for  even  considering  injecting  the  Federal  Government  into 
the  regulation  of  their  local  affairs. 

Mr.  Montague.  M&j  I  ask  you  one  question? 

Mr.  Peckham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Montague.  Suppose  a  State  is  unwilling  to  do  it;  what 
authori^  has  the  National  Government? 

Mr.  rECKHAM.  The  Federal  Government  has  no  authority  what- 
ever, even  though  a  State  is  unwilling  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Montague.  Does  not  the  right  to  do  or  not  to  do  belong 
absolutely  to  each  State  government? 

Mr.  Peckham.  Absolutely,  sir. 

Mr.  Montague.  And  assuming  that  the  State  is  absolutely  within, 
its  powers. 

Mr.  Peckham.  Yes.  But  I  am  not  willing  to  assume,  as  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  sort  of  legislation  must  be  willing  to  assume,  that 
there  is  any  State  of  this  Union  that  is  in  so  degraded  a  conditioa 
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that  it  is  unwilling  and  unable  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  local  self 
government. 

Allusion  was  made  yesterday,  apparently  with  a  view  of  bolstering 
up  the  idea  that  we  need  a  Federal  employment  service,  to  the  Feder3 
employment  agency  that  existed  during  the  Worid  War.     That  was 
.  purely  a  war  measure  within  the  province  of  the  Federal  Government 
so  long  and  only  so  long  as  the  Federal  Government  was  engaged  in 
a  war  and  needed  that  and  other  agencies  to  aid  in  the  prosecution  of 
that  war.     That  agency  was  successful  because  at  that  time  there 
were  many  more  jobs  than  there  were  men  to  fill  them,  and  the 
problem  at  that  tmtie  was  to  find  employees  to  fill  these  vacant  posi- 
tions; not  the  situation  we  have  to-day,  where  we  have  got  to  put 
employees  m  situations  that  do  not  exist.     And  the  fact  that  it  was 
successful  durmg  the  war  is  no  argument  for  the  continuation  in  these 
days  of  peace  of  what  was  properly  and  legitimatelv  a  war  activity 
And  m  reverting  to  the  suggestion  about  answering  these  unemployed 
with  cold  legal  arguments,  I  will  say  that  these  men  are  not  sitting  on 
park  benches  because  of  cold  legal  ars;uments;  they  are  sitting  on 
park  benches  because  there  are  no  jobs,  and  it  has  not  been  su^^ested 
by  anybody  that  S.  3060  will  create  a  smgle  job,  except  for  the  gioup 
of  bureaucrats  to  be  centered  at  Washington  to  control  the  activiti^ 
of  btat^  agencies  throughout  the  country  and  possibly  to  throw  out 
of  employment  those  persons  who  already  are  engaged  in  the  conduct 
of  private  enipJoyment  agencies. 

It  may  be  in  line  with  the  great  economic  theory  that  the  only  way 
to  solve  the  employment  problem  is  to  fire  a  certain  percentage  of 
those  that  are  now  employed,  as  was  suggested  here  yesterday,  and 
possibly  by  firing  all   the  employees  eventuaUy  of  those  private 
employment  agencies  they  will  create  a  demand  for  new  commodities 
that  wdl  give  employment  to  those  full-time  employees  that  are 
retamed     1  mean  that  is  as  nearly  as  I  can  follow  the  theory  that  was 
suggested  to  the  committee  yesterday.    But  if  the  States  choose  to 
put  pnvate  employment  agencies  out  of  existence  and  if  the  States 
have  that  power,  that  is  a  matter  for  the  State  legislatures  and  the 
people  of  those  States  to  consider,  and  it  is  not  a  policy  that  should 
be  dictated  by  a  bureaucratic  du-ector  sitting  in  the  Department  of 
L.abor  m  Washmgton,  attempting  to  lay  down  uniform  rules  and  regu- 
lations that  would  govern  sheep  herders  in  Wyoming  and  cowboys  in 
Nevada  and  mmers  in  CaHfornia.     And  yet  we  hear  this  cry  for 
umfornuty.    I  think,  if  I  might  suggest  it  on  the  question  of  uniform- 
ity,  that  possibly  this  present  day  situation  is  largely  aggravated  bv 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  people  in  the  United  States  have  uniformly 
been  engaged  m  speculation  and  gambling  for  the  past  several  years 
^    Another  suggestion  that  comes  as  a  basis  for  this  sort  of  legislation 
IS  the  necessity  of  stunulating  the  States  to  do  something,  and  I  want 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  this  fact  that,  Hke  -aU  other 
artihcial  stimulation,  it  creates  a  disease  worse  than  that  which  is 
sought  to  be  cured.    In  the  maternity  act,  in  the  vocational  rehabihta- 
tion  and  vocational  education  acts,  what  do  we  find?    All  of  those 
acts  were  put  onto  the  statute  books  and  Federal  Government  due 
mto  the  pockets  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  country  and  went  into  a 
50-50  game  to  stimulate  the  States,  and  every  year  we  have  repre- 
sentatives  of  the  State  agencies,  that  are  helping  m  their  communities 
to  spend  the  Federal  money,  coming  back  here  to  Washington  and 
saymg     We  can  not  carry  on  unless  you  give  us  more  stimulation  " 
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They  suffer  from  the  same  disease  that  a  drug  addict  suffers  from- 
they  become  the  beneficiaries  of  stimulation  and,  if  you  once  remove 
the  stimulation    they  cease  to  exist;  they  can  not  go  on      And  iUs 

i"l.^?re"Th  &  f.  '^^l"'  ^'  ^r^'"'  P-P"'-?^  described  - 
a  gesture.  The  difficulty  with  gestures  is  this,  that  gestures  from  Wash- 
ington result  as  a  rule  ia  the  laying  down  all  ^ver  the  c^unt^Hf  thoi 
who  are  engaged  m  trying  to  solve  a  problem  and  waiting  for  the  solution 

^Cm?<,t  h„f  1  **"  economic  one-and  I  can  not  speak  as  an 
economist,  but  I  can  speak  as  one  who  has  gained  a  modicum  of 
common  sense  through  his  own  experience—  this  gesture  from  Wd-jh 

the  J-ederal  Government  may  properly  carrv  on-  and  the  other 
proposes  to  collect  and  disseminate  information,  wWcht  properi?  a 
federal  function.  But  this  bill  is  violative  of  the  spirit  ofthe  Con^ 
^H  t'ZU  /k  violative  of  the  genius  of  the  American  Government; 
and  1  warn  those  people  who  propose  to  violate  the  Constitution  on 
this  score  that  they  will  suffer  the  evil  consequences,  because,  eventu- 
^il'  f  ^l-^r""^  ^^^  Constitution  by  constant  violation,  those  who 
aow  so  gkbly  wipe  aside  the  constitutional  argument  may  have 
occasion  some  day  to  regret  that  some  ot^er  constitutional  provision 

^I^'f^  ^7  r '^-  *°/"PP/»-t  thei'-  rights  has  also  graduau}  become 
•mended  and  elimmated  through  violation  j        v    e 

There  is  another  feature  to  this  and  that  is  the  strange  coincidence 
that  a  great  deal  of  the  support  of  this  measure  comes  from  a  State 
which  is  ho  drng  up  the  Eighteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  as 
a  great  violaUon  of  the  principles  of  American  Government  of  local 
deternunation,  and  they  propose  by  this  measure  to  invite  the  Federal 
Ooyernment  to  come  in  and  regulate  a  thing  which  by  the  Con- 
stitution itself  IS  primarily,  solely  and  exclusively,  a  State  function 

1  tiiank  you. 

^w^T  ^°'"''  "il^^  1"  P^*-  102,  139  (1837)  )  the  court  said: 

They  Ire  t  W  Thl't  a  fe*  Z'^t}"^  °°  "''^*i  *?  "^"''^^^  impregnable  positions 
laey  are  tnese.  itiat  a  Mate  has  tlie  same  undeniable  and  unlimitpri  inrfaHioHno 

"^jT  «"  P«>:««?«^?nd  things,  within  its  territorial  limits  a^aZ  fore  grnrtton" 
W^^  lti^''%"hr  ^f  "".tr^Pdered  or  restrained  by  the  ConSk-n  o  the 
BBited  btates.  That,  by  virtue  of  this,  it  s  not  only  the  rieht  but  the  hoimH^n 
and  solemn  duty  of  a  State  to  advance  the  safety,  happineei^  and  nrosn^--"^"'  it- 
people  and  to  provide  for  its  general  welfare  b/ an^Cd Tvery  act  offilati^^ 
tt^.?i'*  T^\'^^f,  to  be  conducive  to  these  ends,  whte  th^po^r  overfhe  X 

i^r  tit  st^'t^*  "rJ'f  ?/  il'  ^"*™^  ^  '«'*  surrenderedTrestrlinedTnTbe 
mauoner  just  stated.     That  aU  those  powers  which  relate  to  merely  munloin^ 

legislation,  or  what  may  perhaps  more  properly  be  called  internaf^Uc^  are  not 
i^Zntrtf^f  "I?  r-"^"*'"'?^'*;  '""^  that  consequently  in  rtStion  to  the^  ?he 

prop^^yTrs^rttira^n^^oKorci''^;^^  pSbVctrh^XT^  ""d' 

^SoWeTn^eteeTaLfe^^^^^^^^  ^^^--^  "^  **•«  Con- 

In  Kaivsas  v.  Colorado  (206  U.  S.  46,  89,  90  (1906)    the  court  said- 

^J^'Sr^ZT Ili^nT  n^^"^*  ^r-'^'^  Iffect^^  ?h"r'Nation  as  a 
^t^t  „  «•  i  -.T^t  .  although  not  expressed  in  the  grant  of  oowers  i«  in 
direct  conflict  w.th  the  doctrine  that  this  is*^a  Government  of  enuSefLt^^ower^ 
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That  this  IS  such  a  Government  clearly  appears  from  the  Constitution,  inde- 
pendently of  the  amendments,  for  otherwise  there  would  be  an  instrument 
granting  certain  specified  things  made  operative  to  grant  other  and  distin- 
things.  This  natural  construction  of  the  original  body  of  the  Constitution  to 
made  absolutely  certain  by  the  tenth  amendment.  This  amendment,  which  was 
seemingly  adopted  with  prescience  of  just  such  contention  as  the  present,  dis- 
closed the  widespread  fear  that  the  National  Government  might,  under  the 
pressure  of  a  supposed  general  welfare,  attempt  to  exercise  powers  which  had 
not  been  granted.  With  equal  determination  the  framers  intended  that  no 
such  assumption  should  ever  find  justification  in  the  organic  act,  and  that  if  in 
the  future  further  powers  seemed  necessary  they  should  be  granted  bv  the 
people  m  the  manner  they  had  provided  for  amending  that  act." 
uT^^.*^"^®r  ^-  Dagenhart  (247  U.  S.  251  (1918))  the  court  said: 
It  IS  further  contended  that  the  authority  of  Congress  mav  be  exerted  to 
control  interstate  commerce  in  the  shipment  of  child-made  goods  because  of  the 
effect  of  the  circulation  of  such  goods  in  other  States  where  the  evU  of  this  class 
u-}5  ,  u  u^®®u  recognized  by  local  legislation,  and  the  right  to  thus  employ 
tion      *     *     *  "^^^®  rigorously  restrained  than  in  the  State  of  produi 

''That  there  should  be  limitations  upon  the  right  to  employ  chOdren  in  mines 
and  factories  m  the  interest  of  their  own  and  the  public  welfare  all  will  admit. 
Ihat  such  employment  IS  generally  deemed  to  require  regulation  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  brief  of  counsel  states  that  every  State  in  the  Union  has  a  law 
upon  the  subject  limiting  the  right  to  thus  emplov  children.     *     *     * 

It  may  be  desirable  that  such  laws  be  uniform,  but  our  Federal  Government 

in  Mnp'!.ii^°I!'"%f  ^"^  i^^ST/C^^^'  principle,'  declared  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
in  McCuUoch  v.  Maryland  (4  Wheat.  316),  'is  universally  admitted  ' 

*.T  *•  *  *  *  *  *  * 

In  interpreting  the  Constitution  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  Nation 

!  ^+    ^v!"^  ^^  §1^*!!  *^  ""'^"^^  *^e  entrusted  the  powers  of  local  government 
G^verCen"?  ^^e^^e'server^i"  '*'  ^*'"'''  ""*  '""''''''''^  ^^^^^"*^^  *^  *^^  '^'^^^^"^ 

o^l^^'^'i'r  '"'^'^  *^^  necessary  effect  of  this  act  is,  bv  means  of  a  prohibition 
against  the  movement  in  interstate  commerce  of  ordinarv  commercial  commodi- 
SfntP«  '^^''^^^f  ^^f  .^^"'lu^^  l?^^^  ^^  ^h"^^^^^  i"  f^c*«ries  and  mines  witSn  t?ie 
fn  fhf 'Pn^"rf ';-^*^*^T?"*^^"*r-  T^'^«  *^^«  ^^t  "^  ^  t^'«f<^ld  sense  is  repugnant 
to  the  Constitution.     It  not  only  transcends  the  authoritv  delegated  to  CoiWss 

Federal  authority  does  not  extend.  The  far-reaching  result  of  upholding  the  act 
can  not  be  more  plainly  indicated  than  by  pointinl  out  that^f  cSess  can 

of  co3oHi?ir- *'•  V"*'."f '^  *^  ^^""*  authority  by  prohibition  of  the  Zvement 
of  commodities  in  interstate  commerce,  all  freedom  of  commerce  will  be  at  an 
end,  and  the  power  of  the  States  over  local  matters  may  be  eUminatS  and  thus 
our  system  of  government  be  practically  destroved  "  eliminated,  and  thus 

- Tt  f«'Va-  P'"^ ^i  Furniture  Co.  (259  U.  S.  20  (1922)),  the  court  said: 
+^  it    I    ^    S^^,.  ^^^y  ^^^  function  of  this  court  in  cases  regularlv  broueht 
to  Its  bar  to  dechne  to  recognize  or  enforce  seeming  laws  of  Congress    dealing 

iTw^ft'e  tndf  ?)!'^'*'f  '?  ^Zl^'%''  ^"*  ''''  or^committed  bf  J^e  sup?emf 
ihnn^l -f  ^""^  ^"^  *^^  '''''i^''''^  ^^  *^®  ^*^*es.  We  can  not  avoid  the  dutv  e%'en 
tet  goor^TZ'  tZ^""'^  ^ir'  "^"^*  to  legislation  designed  to  promote  the 
fif!^  ^^^'  -x®,  ^^P^  sought  in  unconstitutional  legislation  is  an  isidious 
^H^^^l  ?r^"f.  V^.t^^  ^^**^^^«  ^"d  legislators  of  good  purpose  to  promote  it 
or  th^L*^^""^^-  ?^  *^f  '^"^".^  ^'•^^^^  i*  ^'^11  °^^ke  in  the  a^Hf  ou^r"nant 
Lintenan?.^nn^.  J"i^^^^^  ^'^^  ^^^^^^1  ^^^^^  recognized  standards.  In  ?he 
^  Ihi^fi?      ^    "^^^^  self-government,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  national  power 

aSd  a  haff.^"'  """'  '''"''*'''^  ^^'  ^^^  ^^^^  *^  ^^^"^«  ^^^  P^^^P^r  for  near  a  centui^ 

^JaI  v.*  \  ^^^^^  *^?  ^'alidity  of  this  law,  and  aU  that  Congress  would  used 
o?  «nAw  ^"/''  \5.«^?king  to  take  over  to  its  control  anv  one  of  the  great  num^ 
of  subjects  of  pubhc  interest,  jurisdiction  of  which  the  States  have  never  p^t^ 
THaf ^M^^^^'"^^  ^'^  'f  ^"^^^  *^  ^^^'^  ^y  *^e  tenth  amendment,  would  be  Lena^ 
LuJ^lf  "^^^^T  ^^eomplete  regulation  of  the  subject  and  enforce  it  bv  a^ 
called  tax  upon  departures  from  it.  To  give  such  magic  to  the  word  'tax'  woSd 
be  to  break  down  all  constitutional  limitation  of  thi  powers  of  Congres^  and 
<;ompletely  wipe  out  the  sovereignty  of  the  States."  congress  and 
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The  Chairman.  I  believe  those  are  all  the  persons  opposing  the 
measure  who  desire  to  be  heard  of  whom  we  have  any  knowledge.  I 
understood,  Senator,  you  wanted  to  say  something  in  rebuttal. 

Senator  Wagner,  Congressman  Mead  is  here.  He  wanted  to  say 
something;  just  a  few  words. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  we  will  take  up  any  other  person 
until  after  recess.     How  long  will  you  take? 

Mr.  Mead.  Just  about  five  minutes,  or  less. 

Mr.  MicHENER.  Does  Senator  Wagner  want  some  time? 

Senator  Wagner.  Yes;  I  would  like  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  Michener.  How  much? 

Senator  Wagner.  Not  very  long.  I  did  not  propose  to  make  a 
speech. 

Mr.  MicHNER.  Do  you  mean  a  speech  like  we  make  here,  or  one 
like  they  make  in  the  Senate? 

Senator  Wagner.  No  ;  I  won 't  make  the  kind  I  make  in  the  Senate ; 
I  have  just  a  few  observations,  that  is  all;  but  I  do  not  want  to  keep 
you  from  lunch.     I  will  come  back  after  lunch. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well,  then;  we  wOl  hear  from  Mr.  Mead  and 
Senator  Wagner,  and  that  will  close  the  hearings  before  this  com- 
mittee, and  the  committee  will  meet  in  executive  session  next  Wednes- 
day. 

Mr.  La  Guardia.  Mr.  Chairman,  can  not  we  meet  before  next 
Wednesday? 

Mr.  Hammer.  Won 't  we  be  adjourning  about  then? 

Mr.  La  Guardia.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  not  say  that  we  will,  but  there  is  one  thing 
to  which  I  can  not  aceede,  and  that  is  that  no  matter  how  good  the 
legislation  may  be,  no  matter  how  desirable  we  may  wish  to  have  it, 
I  will  not  assent  to  a  pressure,  hysterical  pressure,  to  pass  the  legisla- 
tion without  giving  it  due  and  fair  consideration. 

STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  M.  MEAD,  OF  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  Mead.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. I  desire  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Committee  as  forcibly 
as  possible  a  matter  which  in  my  judgment  is  the  most  important 
problem  of  government.  No  problem  considered  by  Congress  in  this 
session  approaches  in  importance  the  problem  presented  by  the  vast 
and  ever  increasing  number  of  unemployed  workers.  The  problems 
of  international  peace,  prohibition,  naval  disarmament,  the  tariff, 
Muscle  Shoals,  and  other  matters  are  of  far  less  value  and  importance 
than  the  consideration  and  solution  of  this  grave  question.  The 
Nation's  progress,  prosperity,  security  and  success  are  dependent 
upon  the  effectiveness  and  promptness  with  which  we  settle  this 
matter.  No  member  of  the  House  can  give  it  the  time  and  considera- 
tion it  merits  but  it  is  the  duty  of  every  member  of  Congress  recog- 
nizing the  capital  importance  of  this  great  question  to  put  forth  his 
best  effort  to  right  the  evil  and  unbdanced  condition  in  which  the 
Nation  finds  itself  to-day. 

Individual  business  facing  the  keen  competition  of  the  day  will  not 
solve  the  problem  of  unemployment.  Industry  in  America  is  engaged 
in  a  terrific  drive  with  its  competitors  with  increased  productivity  and 
reduced  cost  as  its  goal.     The  task  is  therefore  one  for  the  Govem- 
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ment  to  solve  and  it  particularly  recommends  itself  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  its  is  our  duty  to  consider  the  problems  that  are 
nation-wide  in  scope  and  that  affect  the  very  lives,  rights,  and  happi- 
ness of  our  people.  In  the  past  during  periods  of  widespread  unem- 
ployment such  as  the  country  is  in  to-day  Congress  failed  in  its  duty 
with  a  result  that  this  recent  period  of  hard  times  struck  the  country 
with  very  serious  effects  bringing  in  its  wake  great  suffering,  poverty 
and  want.  Truly  last  winter  can  be  termed  ''America's  winter  of 
want."  Therefore  our  responsibility  to  act  and  to  act  at  once  is  so 
pressing  and  urgent  that  no  Member  of  Congress  can  fail  to  recognize 
his  duty  and  to  perform  it  without  delay.  Unless  we  take  action 
within  the  next  two  or  three  weeks,  at  which  time  I  am  informed  this 
session  of  Congress  will  have  taken  its  place  in  history,  the  United 
States  will  face  another  winter  of  misery,  suffering,  poverty,  and  want 
which  may  exceed  the  unhappy  winter  just  passed  in  its  number  of 
unemployed. 

Many  bills  have  been  introduced  both  in  the  House  and  in  the 
Senate  bearing  upon  this  all  engrossing  subject  but  the  most  important 
of  all  of  the  bills  of  this  nature,  the  bills  that  provide  the  first  step 
toward  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  greater  problem,  are  those 
sponsored  by  the  junior  senator  from  the  State  of  New  York  which 
only  recently  received  the  approval  of  the  Senate.  One  of  these 
measures  authorizes  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  to  gather  and 
pubUsh  at  monthly  intervals  accurate  and  comprehensive  employment 
figures  which  would  serve  as  a  national  barometer  and  enable  the 
authorities  to  deal  more  intelligently  with  the  question.  The  second 
bill  provides  for  long  range  planning  of  public  works,  authorizing  a 
maximum  expenditure  of  $150,000,000  a  year  for  that  purpose  and 
by  its  provisions  periods  of  depression  would  be  anticipated  and  the 
public  works  initiated  in  the  very  beginning  of  times  of  unemployment. 
The  third  bill  provides  for  a  nation-wide  free  emplo^^ment  service 
which  would  be  operated  in  cooperation  with  the  States.  It  would 
bring  the  idle  man  and  the  job  together  in  a  most  effective  and 
practical  method. 

The  three  measures  mentioned  are  all  of  fundamental  importance 
in  any  intelligent  and  constructive  effort  looking  toward  the  ultimate 
solution  of  the  unemployment  problem.  The  adoption  of  these 
bills  will  enable  the  Government  to  intelligently  apply  its  power  and 
resources  to  the  alleviation  of  this  serious  evil.  They  have  been 
recommended  by  the  leading  newspapers  and  magazines  of  the  coun- 
try, by  economists  and  authorities  on  labor  legislation,  by  committees 
of  Congress  and  commissions  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  New  York  Tribune  of  May  3  last  published  an 
editorial  from  which  I  quote  the  following  paragraph: 

Obviously,  what  the  Government  can  do  in  this  sphere  is  limited.  But  to  the 
extent  of  its  powers  it  should  be  permitted  to  function  effectively.  And  to  this 
end,  it  seems  to  us,  every  one  of  the  Wagner  bills  should  be  enacted  into  law. 
Moreover,  now  is  the  time  to  put  them  through  before  the  situation  is  sufficiently 
eased  to  allow  Congress  and  the  country  to  forget  the  plain  lessons  of  our  "winter 
of  discontent." 

When  Mr.  Hoover  was  Secretary  of  Commerce  he  appointed  a 
group  of  distinguished  men,  of  which  Owen  D.  Young  was  chairman, 
to  study  the  question  of  business  cycles  in  unemployment.  That 
conference  reported  in  favor  of  unemployment  exchanges  as  an  impor- 
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taut  part  of  any  progrram  for  the  solution  of  this  important  economic 
question.  In  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  1928  we  find 
Mr  Davis  advocated  the  establishment  of  emplovment  exchanges  as  a 
vital  part  of  any  program  to  help  solve  the  problem  of  unemployment, 
I  further  understand  that  the  Secretary  in  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  Committee  recommended  the  legislation  contained  in  the 
Wagner  bills. 

Recently  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  held  extensive 
hearings  on  the  subject  of  unemplovment  and  in  the  report  submitted 
by  that  committee  it  recommended  as  a  vital  part  of  any  program  for 
the  solution  of  the  unemployment  problem  the  creation  and  operation 
of  unemployment  exchanges. 

In  a  recent  address  before  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Fresident  Hoover  explained  that  the  Government  was  taking  steps 
to  solve  the  problem  of  unemployment.  He  mentioned  three  impor- 
tant methods  by  which  the  Government  was  attempting  to  prevent 
a  recurrence  of  the  present  unemployment  situation  and  these  three 
methods  are  provided  for  in  the  bills  sponsored  by  Senator  Wagner 
The  collection  of  accurate  information  and  statistics,  the  advanced 
planning  of  public  works  by  the  Government,  and  the  establishment 
of  employment  exchanges  is  the  program  advocated  by  the  President 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Moore.  Did  the  Secretary  of  Labor  approve  any  bills,  or  anv 
particular  line  of  activity  that  the  Government  ought  to  take  up*?  " 

Mr.  Mead.  I  will  say  to  my  colleague  that  I  have  read  a  great 
many  reports  emanating  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  It  is  my 
judgment  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  in  a  number  of  public  utterances 
has  recormnended  and  indorsed  the  principles  involved  in  these  three 
bills.  He  did  not  come  out  and  say  "I  stand  for  S.  3060'' ;  but  he  has 
recommended  the  principles  involved  in  these  three  bills,  as  has 
President  Hoover. 

I  thank  you  very  much,  my  friends. 

Senator  Wagner.  I  want  to  say  to  the  Congressman  that  the 
becretary  of  Labor  has,  with  only  some  minor  suggestions,  approved 
all  three  bills  and  I  think  there  is  a  communication  from  him.  He 
transmitted  a  letter  to  the  committee  of  the  Senate  so  stating  and 
I  thmk  there  has  been  a  letter  transmitted  to  your  committee  from 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  approving  all  three  bills. 

(The  committee  thereupon  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTER   RECESS 

The  committee  reconvened  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  the  recess, 
Hon.  Charles  A.  Christopherson  presiding. 
Mr.  Christopherson.  Senator,  we  wm  be  glad  to  hear  you  now. 

CLOSING  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ROBEET  F.  WAGNEE,  UNITED 
STATES  SENATOR  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

Senator  Wagner.  Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday  Mr.  Emery  quoted  as 
authonty  in  behalf  of  his  contention  against  S.  3060,  providing  for 
Federal  aid  to  State  employment  exchanges.  Prof.  John  R.  Commons, 
who  I  suppose  ranks  with  the  highest  economists  of  the  country  and 
IS  frequently  quoted  as  an  authority  on  complex  economic  questions. 
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tion!  this%SS  ^'*"°  ^"'^^^^'  Commons  supporting  this  legida- 

Senlto?"'^^''''''^"^*"'-  ^""'"^  y""  ™°'*  '***''"S  t'*^  telegram 
Senator  Wagner.  This  is  addressed  to  Prof.  Samuel  Joseph,  who 
!jd»f*'°""Ti'^f '^  appeared  here  with  a  petition  in  behalf  of  this 
epslation  and  Professor  Commons'  name  is  on  that  petition  approv- 
mg  the  legislation.    The  telegram  reads: 

^_  Pleased  to  add  my  name  to  the  signers  of  the  communication  on  unemployment 

John  K.  Commons. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  frequently  communicated  with  the 
professor  and  I  know  he  has  been  deeply  interested  in  this  veiy  legis- 
lation as  a  first  step  m  the  proper  direction.  Then  Senator  CouJns 
made  an  investigation  of  this  subject  in  behalf  of  his  committee.  As 
is  generally  the  case,  the  chairman  does  most  of  the  work  His 
report  strangely  enough  was  read  in  opposition  to  this  legislation. 
=„Z'  f  nator  Couzens,  m  the  Senate,  was  one  of  the  most  ardent 
feSati^n  progress  and  the  final  passage  of  this 

I  want  to  impress  upon  this  committee  that  these  bills,  of  course 
are  not  new.  A  question  which  was  asked  by  Congressman  Michene^ 
yesterday  indicated  that  perhaps  I  claimed  some  authorship  of  this 
Idea  and  that  it  was  new.  I  never  made  any  such  claim  and  I  dis- 
claim any  ongmality  as  to  this  program  now.  In  aU  of  my  speeches, 
from  the  very  first  time  I  caUed  the  attention  of  the  couitr^To  the 
unemployment  situation  over  two  years  ago  and  then  protested  that 
Congress  had  not  attempted  even  to  attack  this  serious  question  I 
spoke  of  the  conferences  that  had  been  had  on  the  subject  of  unem- 
ployment many  years  previously.  I  referred  particularly  to  the 
conference  of  1921  and  aU  subsequent  conferences  that  have  been 
fAf  "\  .u"''^^/*,?^  unemployment,  and  I  caUed  attention  to  the 
fact,  when  these  dehberations  were  finaUy  concluded,  that  aU  of  them 

oftb«  Hn^^i  l/f"^  P'^f  *?  "^^"^^  *°^  proposing  to  the  Congress 
of  the  Umted  States,  without  exception.  I  never  claimed  to  bl  the 
onginator  of  this  program  for  the  prevention  of  unemployment 

The  press  of  the  Umted  State^and,  after  all,  we  must  give  the 
newspapers  some  credit  for  mteUigence,  and  I  do  not  think  thev  would 
unammously  approve  this  legislation  without  some  investigation,  not 
only  of  the  great  subject  of  unemployment  but  also  of  the  proposal 
to  attempt  to  prevent  an  acute  unemployment  situation  in  this 
country— almost  without  exception,  irrespective  of  poUtical  philos- 
ophy has  approved  this  legislation.  Every  group  of  economists— 
and  they  are  the  men  we  must  rely  upon  more  or  less;  they  make  a 
special  study  of  these  subjects  to  aUeviate  economic  disease^-everv 
group  of  economists  that  have  ever  studied  this  question,  without 
exception,  I  will  say,  have  approved  this  program.  It  is  not  a 
panacea;  I  never  claimed  it  was,  but  it  is  a  beginning,  a  proper  effort 
to  solve  this  most  senous  social  and  economic  problem  in  which  the 
Congress  of  the  Umted  States  has  been  neglectful.  The  pioneere  of 
the  past  have  been  met  with  the  same  legalistic  ai^mentr-we  want 
old-fashioned  government— as  if  we  were  living  in  an  entirely  different 
age. 
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^ow,  what  am  I  proposing  here?  We  saw  the  spectacle  yesterday 
here,  of  members  of  the  Congress  of  the  greatest  country  in  the  world! 
the  nchest  country  m  the  world,  the  creditor  nation  of  the  world 
?.T-''^w^^*^  unemployment  have  we  in  this  country;  how  much  is 
nc  We  are  absolutely  ignorant  upon  that  subject.  This  CTeat 
JN  ation  has  not  any  statistics  of  the  amount  of  unemployed  and  the 
character  and  the  nature  of  the  unemployment.  Let  me  say,  it  is 
the  only  industrial  country  in  the  whole  world  which  does  not  collect 
accurate  statistics  upon  this  very  vital  subject.  We  have  been 
unduly  endowed  by  Providence  with  natural  resources  and  wealth* 
r  o  aL  n^^  ^^^®  suggested  that  under  normal  conditions  we  may 
i^e  2,000  000  men  out  of  employment.  That  suggestion  is  heartless. 
Who  would  say,  who  has  any  interest  in  humanity,  that  2,000,000 
men  in  the  richest  country  in  the  world,  starving  and  huuCTy,  is  a 
nornial  condition  and  that  it  can  not  be  solved  in  a  reasonable  way 

1  have  great  confidence  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States;  I 
have  great  faith  m  the  American  people  that  when  they  are  actually 
confronted  with  a  problem  and  know  the  problem  they  will  solve  it. 

me  hrst  bill  that  I  proposed  for  the  collection  of  accurate  statistics 
is  to  know  and  understand  the  problem.     We  talk  here  about  techno- 

iTnn  nnn''^"'^^''^?'®''^  T^^K  accounts  for  a  great  portion  of  these 
^,000,000  unemployed,  chronically  unemployed.  It  is  responsible 
to  a  large  extent,  for  the  inability  of  men  over  40  to  find  work  in  the 
large  mdustnes  of  our  country.  That  is  an  army  which  is  growing 
gro^ang,  Rowing  and  mil  be  a  menace  to  our  very  security  unless 
we  solve  this  problem,  and  every  thoughtful  statesman  realizes  that 
he  ought  to  be  prepared  to  attack  it.  We  must  have  this  accurate 
collection  of  statistics.  No  problem  can  be  dealt  with  scientifically 
until  the  facts  are  known.  We  are  collecting  statistics  and  we 
know  the  fact^s  of  almost  every  other  economic  factor  in  this  country, 
except  the  subject  of  unemployment. 

It  has  even  been  suggested— it  is  difficult  to  give  credence  to  such 
suggestions— that  one  of  the  reasons  that  heretofore  we  have  not 
collected  statistics  on  unemployment  is  that  it  is  the  most  accu- 
rate picture  of  the  actual  economical  condition  of  the  country  that 
we  can  have  and  no  administration,  it  has  been  said,  is  quite  willine 
to  have  the  actual  picture  known,  so  that  pretense  at  least  may 
utter  that  prospenty  exists  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  may  be 
submerged  in  a  very  serious  economic  depression. 

,,  JninW^''''l''^?^  t^^'^^^  '^'  I  t*^i^Mhe  important  branch  in  this 
unemployment  situation  to  study.  Where  are  these  men  who  are 
losmg  their  places;  why  are  thev  losing  their  places;  what  can  be 
done  to  readjust  them  and  keep  them  more  nearly  up  to  the  standard 
ol  living  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed?  Why  should  the^e 
men,  may  I  ask  you,  gentlemen,  be  sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of 
progress,  because,  after  some  years'  pursuit  of  a  particular  trade 
they  have,  over  night,  been  deprived  of  their  craft  arid  thrown  into 
tiie  gutter,  hungry,  the  family  disrupted,  and  eventually  child  labor- 
whatever  I  say  has  been  the  result  of  whatever  investigation  has 
wi'!}*^-  *"*l  shown  to  be  the  fact-family  disrupted,  character 
lowered,  discontent  with  Government.  Bound  to  comet  And  this 
opposition  to-day  affected  me  to  this  extent:  There  was  not  a 
throbbing  of  the  heart  m  one  of  them  for  the  plight,  the  tragedy, 
of  the  man  without  employment  and  a  family  to  support     I  know 
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something  about  it  from  my  childhood  days;  I  know  what  a  hungry 
iamily  means,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  there  is  not  a  greater  tragedy 
than  a  man  looking  for  something  to  eat,  with  a  wife  and  children 
at  home  waiting  for  him  to  bring  it.  You  say  that  this  rich  Govern- 
ment shall  not  even  make  an  effort,  because  of  some  legalistic,  fan- 
tastic objection,  to  bring  about  a  prevention  of  a  recurrence  of  this 
serious  and  acute  unemployment  situation?  Now,  that  is  the  reason 
this  accurate  information  is  absolutely  essential. 

It  is  not  only  essential  for  us  to  begin  to  study  the  unemployment 
situation  but  to  know  where  it  exists,  what  it  is,  how  much  is  seasonal, 
how  much  is  cyclical;  what  happens  to  the  man;  what  can  we  do  about 
It.    These  figures  will  reveal  facts  which  will  suggest  other  solutions, 
as  all  facts  do  when  once  brought  to  our  attention.    They  will  be  used 
by  the  States,  the  municipalities  and  private  industry,  because  they 
show  the  economic  trend  back  and  forth.    Proper  use  of  these  econo- 
mic figures  will  prevent,  I  am  as  certain  as  I  am  addressing  you,  de- 
pressions such  as  we  have  gone  through.     And  we  have  got  to  be 
prepared  for  that.    What  happened  here  last  November?    I  know  it 
was  heralded  that  the  conference  saved  the  country  and  that  the  tide 
of  unemployment,  had  been  arresed  by  the  conference  at  the  White 
House,  where  some  resolutions  were  passed.    Undoubtedly  the  Presi- 
dent wisely  called  that  conference ;  he  did  the  best  he  could  to  prevent 
this  terrific  economic  collapse  which  was  on  the  way  and  undoubtedly 
the  men  who  came  there  were  prepared  to  help,  but  there  had  been  no 
planning.    You  can  not  begin  public  works,  or  even  private  industry 
can  not  begin  to  construct  work  at  once,  unless  they  have  planned 
ahead  of  time.    If  they  had  had  these  economic  figures  and  they  saw 
a  depression  coming,  they  could  have  provided  against  it  and  gone  in 
with  their  public  work,  provided  they  had  their  works  already  planned. 
But  we  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  from  the  time  that  we  decide 
to  construct  a  pubhc  work,  to  the  time  that  actual  construction  can 
begin  fully  six  months  must  elapse.    In  an  economic  emergency,  all 
of  these  efforts  to  stem  the  tide  are  futile,  because  we  are  unprepared. 
However,  if  we  have  those  accurate  figures,  we  know  the  trend,  and 
can  foretell  the  prospect.     Unemployment  is  like  other  diseases; 
It  does  not  come  over  night ;  it  comes  gradually.    If  you  have  accurate 
statistics,  you  can  see  the  barometer  dropping  and,  if  you  are  prepared 
you  will  walk  in  and  take  ap  the  slack  and    stabilize  vour  economic 
situation.      Because    what   essentially   is    all    this    unemployment^ 
Ui^mployment  results  from  overproduction ;  the  industries,  not  having 
sufficient  information,  can  not  safely  foretell  prospective  consumption 
and,  therefore,  if  they  hear  nothmg  but  press  notices— prosperity  is 
here;  employment  is  plentiful— why  they  assume   "Then  we  are 
going  to  sell  a  lot  of  things  next  year.*^    They  do  not  know  the  actual 
facts.    1  hus  they  produce  away  beyond  the  prospective  consumption  • 
then  comes  vour  collapse.  ' 

The  problem  is  a  Federal  problem.  All  this  talk  about  State 
rights!  In  economic  depression  there  are  no  State  barriers  \ 
factory  shut  m  Boston  is  bound  to  affect  factories  in  other  places 
1  mean  if  the  men  there  can  not  buy  shirts  and  shoes,  some  other 
factory  in  some  other  city  is  affected  thereby.  It  is  a  national 
question.  To  see  how  serious  it  is  I  compared,  by  means  of  what 
meager  statistics  we  had,  the  wages  paid  out  in  two  months.  I  took 
only  factory  work,  which  is  only  one  of  our  economic  activities      In 
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wirnhJ^'^*^*  drew  m  wages,  $200,000,000  less  than  they  did  ii» 
^f  ^  •  7^'*  "  *^*5"  1  *"»<"'«^  ^  <'*»8e ««» economic  depressio" 
inSlf*»r*'jP'**P'"j*' u"  *¥  P"blic-work8  program,  which  wasTa 
mdifferently  discussed  by  the  sentimental  gentlemm  reoresentin^ 

mended  by  the  President,  recommended  by  evervbodv  who  has 
ever  studied  the  subjectr-based  on  the  principle  thaUf  we  codd  onl^ 

^  we  Sf''Cn*^r'°lf  f^P'-^^^io^.i"  private  industry  is  threaT 
Ml  n^t^rr  f^  *^«.  lT''<''t  economic  situation  stabilized.  TW» 
thif  ^iffJI  *  i"""  »  staW'?ation  board.  Membere  of  the  Cabinet 
^at  have  to  do  with  public  construction  are  members  of  this  board 
with  a  du^ctor  who  watches  the  economic  barometer.  It  pro^d^ 
for  advance  plaimmg  so  that  the  Government  would  not  have^ 
to  wait  SIX  months  and  do  aU  of  its  surveying,  locatL   and  IS  ^ 

2l  £X"bLtP'';5^J  ^*'1  to  be  taCn\efore  lubUc  works 
are  actu^y  bt^n.    That  is  already  done  under  this  provision- 

Z7rT'  •'ii?**S"°*''  «^«^thing  i«  prepared  in  advance.^  I  tS 
Secretarj;  MeUon  agrees  that  would  be  a  wise  plan.     The  dh-ector'i 

enThe  dJ^  T/'^  ^^"^  }>f^?T'^^  ^^  ^hen  a'^depres^on  feXat- 
ened,  he  does  not  wait  until  it  drops  down  to  where  we  have  an  acute 
imemployment  situation.  He  prevents  that  by  strpping  in  with^ 
program  of  public  works  public  works  which  are  toZ  lo^e  b  any 
event.    Somebody  got  the  notion  we  were  doing  something  in  ™s 

siTctioV  7/Zh  "'V^'^-  ^^'  »*  ^;  '*  i«  i"^^  timifgUs  con! 
either  "*  "*^*'"  """"^ries;  it  is  not  a  new  plan, 

The  States  will  undoubtedly,  use  these  figures  and  the  Federal 
Government,  havmg  set  the  example,  the  States  will  tLie  their 
pubhc  works;  because  they  are  as  interested  in  preTentW  unem^ 
ployment  as  is  the  Federal  Government.  The  municipaStier^ 
use  these  figures,  and  thejr  will  time  their  public  work^raccorda^ 
with  this  advanced  plannmg  system.     Ancf  what  have  you  gotTere? 

Slrf:s*'"jusrVin*w"  ^"i""^  ^'^"'^  PT  ^t"  «'«  expe^dX  public 
wluf'  *?  '^i**^  ^¥.  P"^**"  of  that  tremendous  fund  if 
mte^hgently  used  to  keep  this  whole  economic  system  stabilized. 

sixTundreT^o^""  *''"*  ''  ^*""  '''^'''^  '°''*^^*'^^  '"^^'^  "'"i""^ 
Senator  Wagner.  It  has  been  collected.    The  Federal  Govern- 
ment spends  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  mDlions     It  has  been 
coUected  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Econonic  Research. 
Air.  1  ucMB.  That  includes  Federal  and  State? 
»«J  ri'*'f.  Wagner.  Yes,  Federal,  State,  and  municipal-three  billion 

f«l?^  t**  Umted  States      You  see  what  a  tremendous  fund  it  is  if 

stbiiii:tefu:sJn"^''*^"'^^  '^'-'^^•^'  '-^  ^-  •*  -"^  l^^lP  ^ 

extent  IrZmt^.r'Z  I^I^Utts^ySi  ^f  =^tnt 

5Z7ft  '^  ^V**""*  l'"^S  ^^^  P~P«'  ^'^     Now,  as  I^d^ 
T«w  S^'l  P'?,?'  *t^  president  of  the  American  Federation  of 

i&utt,9o5:oS:*"^'*  '""^  "^"^  '^"-*^'-  "^  p-o-  --ployed 

Senator  Wagner.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Yates.  Then  some  one  else,  in  answer  to  other  questions,  said 
the  total  number  of  workers  in  the  country  was  about  35,000,000. 

Senator  Wagner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Yates.  Now,  3,900,000  is  nearly  10  per  cent  of  35,000,000. 
You  see  what  I  am  driving  at.  There  is  something  wrong  about 
that;  because  if  the  normal  unemployment  would  be  3,000,000  and 
there  are  now  only  3,900,000,  we  are  only  900,000  worse  off,  and  I 
think  those  figures  ought  to  be  corrected. 

Senator  Wagner.  Well,  I  stated,  before  you  came  in,  that  we  had 
no  figures  on  unemployment.  That  is  one  of  the  tragedies  of  this 
situation,  and  the  first  bill,  which  is  not  before  this  committee  but 

which  has  been  introduced  and  already  reported  in  the  House 

^  JMr.  Yates.  Mr.  Green  did  give  that  figure  of  3,900,000. 
HiSenator  Wagner.  It  was  more  or  less  conjecture.  There  are  no 
accurate  figures.  That  is  the  thing  I  am  insisting  upon.  In  the  first 
bill,  which  is  not  before  this  committee  but  which  has  been  reported 
favorably  by  another  committee  of  the  House,  it  provides  for  the 
collection  of  accurate  statistics. 

Mr.  Yates.  You  understand  I  am  not  contending  the  number  is 
less;  I  think,  if  anything,  it  is  more  than  3,900,000. 

Senator  Wagner.  Yes.  Miss  Perkins  volunteered  there  were  about 
•5,000,000  out  of  employment,  but  we  ought  to  know. 

Mr.  Yates.  Yes;  we  ought  to  know. 

Senator  Wagner.  But  we  do  not  know,  and  that  is  one  of  the  things 
I  am  trying  to  do — to  provide  for  the  collection  of  accurate  statistics. 
And  I  said  before  you  arrived.  Governor,  that  ours  is  the  only  indus- 
trial country  in  the  world  which  has  not  those  accurate  figures  collected. 

(At  this  point,  there  being  a  roll  call  in  the  House,  a  recess  for  15 
minutes  was  taken,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  hearing  was  resumed, 
as  follows:) 

Mr.  Christopherson.  Senator,  you  may  resume. 

Senator  Wagner.  I  just  want  to  emphasize  one  point  before  I 
leave  the  so-called  advance  planning  bill.  One  of  the  opponents  said 
this  morning,  undoubtedly  because  of  a  misapprehension  of  this  whole 
subject,  that  my  proposals  are  temporary  proposals.  Quite  the  con- 
trary. They  are  to  erect  a  permanent  instrumentaUty  of  Govern- 
ment to  deal  with  this  subject  at  all  times.  It  is  not  at  all  a  temporary 
proposal. 

I  want  to  emphasize,  too,  the  fact  that  after  this  conference  in 
November,  because  of  the  fact  we  had  not  planned  ahead  and  were 
not  prepared  for  this  slump,  in  spite  of  all  the  edicts  that  were  issued, 
employment  kept  goin^  down  in  January,  further  down  in  February, 
further  down  in  March — ^which,  by  the  way,  was  the  first  time  in 
the  history,  that  is,  since  we  have  collected  any  kind  of  statistics, 
that  in  the  month  of  March  there  was  a  further  recession  in  employ- 
ment— a  gain  in  unemployment. 

Then  comes  April,  a  further  drop  in  employment,  and  now  May 
another  drop.  I  say  this  to  impress  upon  you  the  seriousness  of  the 
economic  condition  which  is  confronting  us.  Men  working  on  the 
public  construction  are  able  to  buy  the  goods  of  the  other  factories. 
There  are  about  27  different  industries  that  are  affected  by  public 
construction  directly,  and,  in '  addition  to  that,  the  man  who  works 
buys  shoes,  buys  clothes,  buys  hats,  and  so  on,  and  in  that  way 
employment  is  stabilized.    I  have  talked  to  large  industrialists;  they 
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are  imable  to  get  accurate  statistics  of  imemployment.  But  if  they 
got  It  from  the  Federal  Government,  they  could  plan  ahead  so  as  to 
stabilize  their  dmstry.  You  can  begin  a  circle  which  helps  to  stabilize 
all  the  ditferent  economic  activities  and  I  have  very  great  hopes  for 
It  as  a  solution  of  this  question  of  unemployment. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  bill,  which  seems  to  be  the  center  of  attack, 
homebody  suggested  this  morning,  one  of  these  gentlemen,  perhaps 
uninforaied  again,  that  there  are  no  employment  exchanges  in 
H-ngiand  and  none  m  Germany.  They  have  any  amount  of  employ- 
ment exchanges.  That  is  the  center,  the  crux,  of  their  whole  effort 
to  solve  unemployment— the  employment  exchanges.    We  have  alto- 

fo  AAA  rl^^^^^^' ^^^  ^^""^  ^^  ^^^^^  Britain,  with  a  population  of  only 
42,000,000  as  against  our  120,000,000,  and  she  has  1,162  public 
exchanges;  Germany,  with  a  population  of  62,000,000,  has  1,293  public 
exchanges— to  bring  the  man  to  the  job.  They  found  it  absolutely 
essential  dunng  their  trying  times  to  have  these  exchanges,  first,  to 
segregate  the  individual,  to  find  out  what  he  can  do,  what  kind  of  a 
mechanic  he  is,  and  then  to  send  him  to  the  job  that  wants  that  type 
of  man.    We  have  no  such  analysis  here. 

Secondly,  here  is  the  way  they  are  attacking  the  technological 
imemployment.  A  man  has  lost  his  craft;  they  find  out  just  about 
what  kind  of  work  he  can  do  and  they  have  a  vocational  training 
school  connected  with  the  employment  exchange.  He  is  put  in  there 
for  a  week  or  two,  readjusted,  so  that  with  his  mechanical  skill  he 
can  do  some  other  type  of  work  for  which  there  is  a  demand  and  back 
he  goes  into  the  new  employment  and  maintains  his  standard  of 
A    ^^'  *^  ^^^^*^  employment  exchanges  are  doing  there 

And  let  me  say,  too,  that  in  all  of  these  conferences  where  the  sub- 
ject of  unemployment  has  been  discussed,  thev  have  all  recom- 
mended employment  exchanges,  as  a  part  of  a  program  to  deal  with 
this  sub}ect,~everyone  of  them. 

Mr.  Montague.  Did  they  recommend  the  transportation  of  those 
seeking  work  to  these  various  places? 

Senator  Wagner.  Yes;  they  spoke  of  interstate  placement. 

Mr  Montague.  Yes,  I  know;  but  did  they  say  the  Government 
shall  transport  them  from  one  place  to  another,  free  of  expense? 

Senator  Wagner.  They  recommended  employment  exchanges  and 
one  of  the  functions  of  the  employment  exchange  is  interstate  place- 
ment, which  must  mean  that  their  function  is  to  take  the  man  from 
theplhce  where  he  is,  to  the  place  where  he  is  wanted. 

Mr.  Montague.  Do  these  present  private  agencies  do  that  in 
any  way? 

Senator  Wagner.  Well,  you  see,  they  have  not  this  cooperation. 
Ihe  purpose  of  this  whole  legislation  is  to  bring  about  cooperation 
between  the  States. 

Mr.  Montague.  Yes;  I  understand  that. 

Senator  Wagner.  Much  of  the  opposition  to-day  went  on  the 
assumption  there  are  not  any  State  public  emplovment  exchanges 
Iwentj-hve  States  have  employment  exchanges  to-dav;  but  none  of 
them  is  informed  as  to  the  economic  condition  of  another  State 
INow  New  York  State  cooperates  by  a  special  arrangement  with 
the  btate  of  New  Jersey;  the  employment  exchanges  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  cooperate  with  the  employment  exchanges  of  the  State  of 
New  York.     Miss  Perkins  related  that  before  the  Senate  committee 
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but  I  do  not  think  referred  to  it  here — where  men  of  a  certain  type  are 
wanted  in  New  Jersey,  a  factory  is  starting  up  and  there  are  no  men 
available  in  the  State — they  communicate  with  the  State  of  New 
York  and  find  out  whether  or  not  there  are  men  in  the  State  of  New 
York  out  of  employment  who  would  fit  into  a  place  of  a  particular 
kind  that  is  available.  And  it  is  this  cooperation  between  the  States 
which  everybody,  who  has  dealt  with  this  subject,  has  emphasized. 
President  Hoover,  in  his  addresses,  has  referred  to  the  extension  of 
our  employment  system,  so  as  to  extend  the  cooperation  between  the 
States,  and  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  bring  about  that  cooperation. 

I  have  been  unable  to  follow  the  argument  of  Mr.  Emery  and,  by 
the  way,  I  think  we  can  justly  do  the  honor  to  Mr.  Emery  of  saying 
that  he  is  the  manufacturers'  association  when  it  comes  to  questions 
of  this  kind.  Although  Mr.  Emery's  organization  opposes  it,  I  have 
not  heard  from  a  single  manufacturer  in  the  State  of  New  York 
against  this  legislation  and  we  have  a  great  many  of  them  there — we 
are  a  pretty  large  industrial  State.  The  only  opposition  I  have  heard 
against  this  legislation  is  from  private  employment  exchanges.  Now 
the  private  employment  exchanges,  according  to  their  statement  here, 
have  an  entire  misconception  of  this  bill.  This  does  not  attempt  to 
regulate  private  employment  exchanges;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
private  employment  exchanges.  It  deals  only  with  Federal  aid  to  the 
State  employment  exchanges  in  order  that  we  may  have  cooperation 
between  the  States,  this  communication  of  economic  conditions  in 
one  State  so  that  another  State  may  know,  which  all  of  the  students 
of  this  question  say  is  absolutely  essential  if  we  are  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  bringing  the  man  to  the  job  at  all.  In  his  brief  Mr. 
Emery  said  that  this  bill  was  coercion — coercion  of  the  State.  Before 
your  committee  he  has  used  the  word  seduction. 

Mr.  Emery.  Both. 

Senator  Wagner.  You  have  used  them  both? 

Mr.  Emery.  Yes. 

Senator  Wagner.  Both  coercion  and  seduction.  Well  the  States 
decide  absolutely  whether  they  will  accept  this  Federal  aid  or  not. 
Where  is  there  any  coercion?  If  the  State  says  no,  that  is  the  end 
of  it. 

Mr.  Bachmann.  Let  me  ask  you  right  there — I  do  not  understand 
that  is  the  case  from  my  reading  of  this  bill,  because  does  not  section  10 
permit  the  director  general,  if  the  State  does  not  go  along,  to  set  up 
those  offices  and  go  ahead? 

Senator  Wagner.  To  erect  a  Federal  office. 

Mr.  Bachmann.  Yes. 

Senator  Wagner.  Yes;  that  can  be  done  to-day.  Congressman. 

Mr.  Bachmann.  1  just  wanted  to  clear  up  the  answer  which  you 
maxie  just  now,  that  if  the  State  does  not  elect  to  go  along  and  the 
legislature  refuses  to  adopt  the  provisions  of  this  act,  then  the  director 
may  set  up  a  Federal  employment  agency  in  that  State. 

Senator  Wagner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bachmann.  And  donate  from  the  appropriation  what  is 
necessary  to  carry  it. 

Senator  Wagner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bachmann.  Therefore  although  the  State  has  not  consented, 
the  director  can  go  in  and  establish  the  office  just  the  same. 
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Senator  Wagner.  Exactly.     He  can  do  that  to-day.     We  have, 
what  IS  not  generally  known,  an  employment  exchange  to-day. 
Mr.  Bachmann.  I  am  talking  about  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Senator  Wagner.  I  understand  that.  We  have  an  employment 
exchange  to-day;  the  director  can  erect  as  many  as  he  likes,  and 
that  is  why  I  can  not  see  the  logic  of  Mr.  Emery.  He  does  not  object 
to  that,  but  he  does  object  to  the  provision  of  the  bill  which  says 
m  the  event  the  State  does  not  accept,  Federal  aid  then  the  Federal 
Government,  m  order  to  secure  this  cooperation,  [again  between  the 
btates],  may  erect  an  exchange  of  its  own. 

•#  ^^*  5^^H»*^NN.  What  could  be  the  objection  to  that  provision 
If  the  Government  can  do  the  same  thing  now  without  this  law? 
If  It  can  do  it  without  this  law,  what  is  the  objection  to  the  bill? 

Senator  \V  agner.  I  am  glad  you  ask  that.  We  have  heard  a  good 
deal  here  about  the  handling  of  employment  exchanges  as  a  local 
btate  function  and  I  want  to  preserve  it  as  a  State  function;  so,  instead 
of  creating  these  agencies  throughout  the  States,  exclusively  under 
*  ederal  Government  supersision,  I  provide  that  the  States  shall  do 
the  whole  thm^  with  Federal  aid.  Under  the  bill  the  State  conducts 
n    t^        employment  exchange;  it  appoints  the  employees;  it  does 

Ti  r     ?       ^^  connection  with  the  employment  exchange. 

Mr.  Bachmann.  You  say  the  State  appoints  its  own  employees? 

beantor  Wagner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bachmann.  And  that  is  the  intention  of  the  bill? 

Senator  Wagner.  Yes, 

Mr.  Bachmann.  But  the  wording  of  the  bill  does  not  say  so. 

benator  Wagner.  Where  do  you  see  anything  to  the  contrary? 
.    Mr.  Bachmann.  Well  the  States  have  got  to  agree,  in  the  first 
instance,  definitely  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  as  is; 
IS  not  that  correct? 

Senator  Wagner.  Yes. 
^^J^^ACHMANN.  With  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  if  enacted  as 

Senator  Wagner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bachmann.  That  means  the  States  have  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  bill?  ^ 

Senator  Wagner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bachmann  And  this  bill  provides  for  the  employees  to  be 
selected  through  the  civil  service  law. 

Senator  Wagner.  No;  it  provides  for  the  Federal  employees,  it 
provides  for  those  m  the  office  here  to  be  selected  under  the  civil 
service  law. 

Mr  Bachmann.  It  does  not  say  that.  That  is  the  thing  I  want 
to  get  at.  " 

Senator  Wagner.  Oh,  yes;  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Bachmann.  I  would  like  you  to  point  that  out  to  me  I  do 
not  want  to  be  technical,  but  that  has  been  bothering  me  considerably 

benator  Wagner.  There  is  no  provision  that  prevents  it.  Sec- 
tion 2  reads: 

The  Secretaiy  of  Labor  is  authorized,  in  accordance  with  the  civil  service  laws 
to  appoint,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  classification  act  of  1923,  as  amended   ti 
hx  the  compensation  of  a  woman  assistant  director  general,  who  subject  to  the 
director  general,  shall  have  general  supervision  of  lu  matters  renting  to  Ihl 
laws'appoi'nt—     ^^""^''  '''''"'^"'  *'''^'  '"  accordance  with  the  civil  service 
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Mr.  Bachmann.  That  is  in  the  beginning,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  civil  service  laws  to  appoint. 

Senator  Wagner.  Yes;  that  is  the  Federal  Secretary  of  Labor;  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  apointment  of  State  officers. 

Mr.  Bachmann.  Where  is  it  provided  in  this  bill  that  the  States 
can  appoint  the  personnel  of  the  State  offices? 

Senator  Wagner.  Because  the  State  conducts  its  own  State 
exchange. 

Mr.  Bachmann.  If  that  is  the  intention  of  the  bill,  then  there  would 
be  no  objection  on  your  part,  as  the  author  of  the  bill,  to  our  incorpor- 
ating in  there  for  the  State  to  select  the  personnel  of  its  office,  that 
they  are  at  liberty  to  select  whom  they  please,  regardless  of  the  civil 
service  law? 

Senator  Wagner.  Of  course;  but  first  let  me  ask  you  to  do  this, 
Congressman,  to  read  the  bill  carefully  and  see  if  you  see  any  difficulty 
about  that;  because  I  do  not  see  any  difficulty  about  it.  The  only 
thing  the  State  is  required  to  do  is  to  submit  its  plan  to  the  Federal 
Government,  so  that  the  Federal  Government  may  know  how  its 
money  is  to  be  spent  and  to  comply  with  certain  requirements,  such 
as  the  collection  of  statistics. 

Mr.  Bachmann.  I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  purpose,  all  right. 

Senator  Wagner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bachmann.  I  want  to  assist  along  that  line,  but  the  thing  that 
was  bothering  me  was  some  of  the  worcUng  of  this  bill  and  I  noticed, 
in  three  or  four  specific  instances  in  here,  you  are  very  careful  to  say 
it  must  be  done  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act.  Now 
it  does  not  single  out  any  provision ;  it  says  all  of  them. 

Senator  Wagner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bachmann.  And  I  would  be  disposed  to  oppose  the  legislation 
if  this  bill  would  permit  the  Federal  Government  to  estabUsh  these 
emploj^naent  offices  in  all  of  the  States  and  counties  and  poHtical 
subdivisions  and  to  put  in  there  civil-service  employees,  when  many 
of  the  States  do  not  follow  the  civil  service  law. 

Senator  Wagner.  Congressman,  I  have  had  some  experience  in 
law  and  legislation  and  I  will  stake  my  reputation  that  under  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  the  States  are  unfettered  so  far  as  the  policy 
they  desire  to  adopt  in  the  appointment  of  the  employees  in  the  employ- 
ment exchanges  is  concerned— absolutely.  And  it  is  to  meet  what  I 
feared  was  an  objection  to  national  employment  exchanges  throughout 
— the  States'  rights  objection — that  I  provided  that  this  cooperation 
be  secured  by  having  the  States  do  it  all  and  to  give  Federal  aid  simply 
upon  condition  that  certain  things  be  complied  with,  namely,  that  we 
want  the  statistical  information  and,  also,  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment take  care  of  the  placement  between  States — the  clearing  between 
States. 

Mr.  Bachmann.  I  am  clear  as  to  the  purpose  of  it;  that  is  all  right- 
Senator  Wagner.  Yes. 
Mr.  Bachmann.  The  thing  that  is  bothering  me,  that  I  am  having 

difficulty  with,  is  the  particular  wording  in  this  bill. 

Senator  Wagner.  There  is  not  anything  in  here  and  I  am  sure  if 

you  will  read  it  over,  you  will  be  staisfied. 

Mr.  Bachmann.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  I  have  been  over  it  two 

or  three  times  and  am  still  having  some  difficulty  with  it. 
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Mr.  Montague.  How  could  the  United  States  impose  upon  the 
States  the  determination  of  the  employees,  the  selection  of  the  officials 
for  their  own  employment  exchanges? 

Mr.  Bachmann.  I  do  not  understand  that  they  could;  but  what 
they  could  do,  under  this  bill,  is  not  to  make  the  appropriation  to  the 
States  unless  the  States  did  adopt  the  legislation  as  is. 

Mr.  Montague.  I  can  see  that. 

Mr.  Bachmann.  You  say  you  have  not  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Christopherson.  If  I  may  suggest,  Senator,  I  think  the  com- 
mittee all  aporeciate  the  facts  that  have  been  stated  both  in  the 
opening  and  all  along  as  to  the  benefits  of  helping  unemployment,  but 
we  would  like  to  hear  what  your  idea  is  on  the  question  of  the  right, 
under  our  Constitution,  to  create  these  organizations  throughout  the 
land — just  along  the  line  of  Governor  Montague's  question. 

Senator  Wagner.  We  are  not  creating  the  organization;  the  State 
is  doing  all  of  that.  We  are  simply  giving  Federal  aid,  just  as  we  give 
Federal  aid  in  many  other  instances.  If  there  is  any  constitutional 
objection  to  this,  then  all  of  your  Federal  aid  is  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  Tucker.  Oh,  no. 

Senator  Wagner.  Your  maternity  legislation 

Mr.  Christopherson.  Of  course,  the  good  roads,  that  is  under  th« 
provision  for  establishing  post  roads,  and  so  forth. 

Senator  Wagner.  All  right.  What  about  your  Department  of 
Agriculture — ^your  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture? 
That  comes  under  the  general  welfare  provision  of  the  Constitution. 
What  about  your  Department  of  Labor?  If  this  is  unconstitutional, 
the  appropriation  you  make  for  the  Department  of  Labor  is  uncon- 
stitutional. If  this  is  unconstitutional,  the  appropriation  you  make 
for  the  health  service  is  unconstitutional.  If  this  is  unconstitutional, 
the  vocational  school  appropriation  is  unconstitutional.  If  this  is 
unconstitutional,  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  is  unconstitutional.  All  of 
these  appropriations  are  constitutional,  or  one-third  of  your  Govern- 
ment would  just  collapse. 

Now,  you  have  an  employment  service  to-day,  a  Federal  employ- 
ment service  to-day.  Nobody  has  ever  suggested  that  the  money 
expended  for  the  employment  service  is  unconstitutional,  or  is  not 
authorized  by  the  Constitution.  Why,  I  have  been  used  to  these 
constitutional  arguments?  I  remember  away  back  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  when  we  first  tried  to  limit  the  hours  of  labor  for  women 
in  factories,  the  argument  made  there  was — it  is  unconstitutional;  how 
can  you  interfere  with  the  individual  who  wants  to  work  long  hours; 
how  can  you  stop  him  by  legislation? 

Mr.  Montague.  That  is  your  State  constitution. 

Senator  Wagner.  Yes;  and  also  the  Federal  Constitution — due 
process  of  law. 

Mr.  Keown.  May  I  suggest,  Senator,  there  is  no  inhibition  in  the 
Constitution  against  making  this  appropriation  at  all,  is  there? 

Senator  Wagner.  I  do  not  know  of  any;  I  think  it  is  absolutely 
authorized  under  the  Constitution,  or  all  of  these  other  functions  we 
are  performing  are  unconstitutional.  Let  me  give  you  an  illustration. 
When  I  was  in  the  State  Senate  in  New  York  (Doctor  Andrews  here 
was  in  this  fight)  about  52  protective  laws  were  passed.  One  of  them 
was  to  prevent  women  working  in  factories  at  night.  It  was  tested  in 
the  court.    They  said,  ''How  can  you  prevent,  under  the  constitution, 
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women  working  in  factories  at  night  if  they  want  to?  That  is  depriv- 
ing them  of  liberty,  of  their  right  to  contract."  But,  of  course,  the 
court  came  up  to  date;  it  had  not  the  old-fashioned  notion  of  consti- 
tutional government. 

Mr.  Montague.  You  were  dealing  under  a  constitution  then  of 
unlimited  powers;  yoli  were  dealing  with  the  New  York  constitution. 
The  Federal  Constitution  is  a  Constitution  of  limited  powers;  you 
were  dealing  with  a  constitution  of  unlimited  powers.  There  is  a 
vast  difference.  I  do  not  say  this  is  unconstitutional,  but  I  say  there 
is  a  vast  difference  in  the  two  cases. 

Senator  Wagner.  The  question  of  being  deprived  of  the  freedom 
of  right  to  contract — that  right  is  guaranteed  by  the  State  consti- 
tution and  the  Federal  Constitution — due  process  of  law,  of  course. 
That  is  protected  under  both  Constitutions. 

Mr.  Tucker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Montague.  That  is  clearly  under  the  police  regulation  of 
your  State. 

Senator  Wagner.  That  is  the  argument  made  here,  that  we  are 
giving  the  money  to  the  State  in  return  for  a  surrender  of  its  police 
powers.  Why,  the  States  do  not  give  up  anything;  they  exercise 
their  police  power  by  saying  ''All  right;  we  will  take  this  money 
and  we  will  collect  these  statistics  for  you;  we  will  cooperate  with 
the  other  States."  It  is  no  more  than  if  I  make  a  contract  with  you 
to  buy  your  house  for  a  certain  sum  of  money.  I  do  not  give  up  my 
right  to  contract  when  I  make  that  contract  with  you;  I  exercise 
my  right  to  contract.  So  the  State  is  not  giving  up  anything;  it 
exercises  the  right  which  it  has.  It  may  reject  or  accept,  as  it  pleases. 
And  all  of  this  talk  about  coercion  of  the  State  is  untenable,  to  put 
it  very  mildly.  Mr.  La  Guardia  asked  Mr.  Emory,  ''Well,  if  you 
are  opposed  to  this,  do  you  favor  a  Federal  employment  exchange 
in  the  States,"  and  he  said,  "Yes;  provided  they  cooperate  with  th© 
States."  And  a  little  while  later,  in  opposition  to  this  bill,  he  said 
"The  objection  I  have  here  is  that  if  the  State  does  not  accept  the 
Federal  aid,  then  the  Government  may  itself  erect  an  employment 
exchange."    Now  what  sort  of  logic  is  that? 

Mr.  SuMNERS.  Senator,  are  you  through  with  that  particular 
statement? 

Senator  Wagner.  I  did  not  finish  my  historical  recitation  of  the 
experience  we  had  in  the  State  of  New  York.  That  case  went  to  the 
Court  of  Appeals  and  they  sustained  the  constitutionality  of  the 
legislation.  They  said  the  State  has  an  interest  in  its  individuals 
and  has  an  interest  in  theii*  helath  and  their  welfare,  and  this  is  a 
protective  measure  in  the  exercise  of  its  power  to  protect  the  health 
of  the  people  of  the  State.  And  that  is  what  this  is.  Men  are 
starving,  hungry,  in  a  country  of  plenty  and  some  one  will  talk 
about  some  constitutional  inhibition  of  a  power  which,  we  have 
been  exercising  from  the  formation  of  our  Government.  And  this 
argument  is  as  old  as  the  Government  itself. 

Mr.  Bachman.  I  want  to  say  I  do  not  want  to  be  misunderetood. 
I  have  great  respect  for  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  and  the  opinion 
of  the  court  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  as  I  understand  this  bill, 
I  am  not  disturbed  about  the  constitutional  features  of  it;  because 
I  can  see  very  clearly  you  try  to  get  around  whatever  constitutional 
questions  may  be  presented  against  it  by  the  wording  of  the  bill. 
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My  trouble  is  not  with  the  need  for  this  kind  of  legislation,  either; 
mjr  trouble  is  with  the  wording  of  this  bill  and  the  practical  operatioa 
of  It,  and  I  would  like  for  you  to  follow  it  just  a  minute  and  clarify 
this  if  you  can.  Section  2  provides  for  the  appointment  of  these 
employees  under  the  civil-service  law  and  the  classification  law. 
Now  when  we  come  down  to  section  4,  you  say  this  in  section 
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*•  r  JS  ^^^^l  ^  obtain  the  benefits  of  appropriations  apportioned  under 
section  6,  a  State  shaU,  through  its  legislature,  accept  the  provisions  of  this  act 
and  designate  or  authorize  the  creation  of  a  State  agency. 

And  so  forth. 

Now,  you  make  the  State  legislature,  if  they  are  going  to  share  m 
this  percentage  to  which  they  are  entitled  under  this,  75  per  cent  of 
this  appropriation,  according  to  their  population,  you  say  the  State 
legislature  shall  adopt  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  they  do  not  share 
m  the  appropriation. 

Senator  Wagner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bachmann.  In  other  words,  you  say  to  the  State— and  I 
assume  that  is  in  order  to  get  around  this  constitutional  provision — 
if  you  want  to  go  along  with  this  and  share  in  this  appropriation,  then 
you  shall,  through  your  legislation,  adopt  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
And  I  can  not  find  any  place  in  this  act  which  says  the  State  can  go 
ahead  and  select  its  own  personnel  and  employees  in  those  offices. 

Senator  Wagner.  There  is  no  provision  for  that  in  here. 

Mr.  Bachmann.  Then,  if  we  enact  the  provisions  in  the  bill  and 
there  is  no  provision  in  there,  and  they  must  accept  the  provisions  of 
the  act,  then  the  fact  remains  that  every  man  who  is  employed  by  the 
States  m  these  employment  offices  must  be  selected  under  the  civil 
service  law  of  the  country. 

Senator  Wagner.  No;  because  section  2  has  only  to  do  with  the 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Bachmann.  Oh,  no;  it  goes  further  than  that.  If  you  go 
down  to  hne  10,  you  will  see,  after  you  provide  for  selecting  the  assist- 
ant director,  It  provides,  in  line  10,  ''to  appoint,  and,  in  accordance 
with  the  classification  act  of  1923,  as  amended,  to  hx  the  compensa- 
tion of.  '  You  put  all  of  these  employees  under  there  and,  in  three 
or  four  places,  you  are  specific  in  writing  in  this  bill  the  fact  they  must 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  act.  That  is  the  thing  that  is- 
worrymg  me. 

Senator  Wagner.  All  right.  I  am  very  clear,  Mr.  Backmann. 
that  m  no  way  bmds  the  State  or  affects  it;  but,  if  there  is  any  doubt 
m  your  mmd  about  that,  if  you  want  to  clarify  that,  you  are  at  lib- 
erty to  do  so. 

Mr.  Bachmann.  Let  me  ask  you  this  and  see  if  it  clarifies  it.  Sup-^ 
posmg  the  attorney  for  the  Department  of  Labor  would  so  interpret 
this  act,  which  I  think  he  can  from  the  langu^e  used,  as  to  say  that 
all  those  employees  must  be  selected  under  the  civil  service  act  of 
the  Government,  and  the  Government  reserves  the  right  to  put  in 
those  different  States  the  office  employees,  where  are  we? 

Senator  Wagner.  No  judge  on  earth  would  make  such  an  mter- 
pretation. 

Mr.  Bachmann.  The  bill  says  that;  your  bill  says  that  can  be  done 
m  this  language  here. 

Senator  Wagner.  I  do  not  think  it  possibly  can  be  so  interpreted: 
but,  if  there  is  any  question  about  it  m  your  mind,  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  clarifying  it. 
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Mr.  Christopherson.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  the  intention  of 
the  bill? 

Senator  Wagner.  Absolutely  not,  and  I  do  not  think  that  is  the 
provision  of  the  bill.    I  differ  with  him  on  that. 

Mr.  Bachmann.  If  there  is  any  legislation  enacted  on  this,  I  want 
to  see  it  in  the  bill,  so  that  we  Imow  what  we  are  legislating. 

Senator  Wagner.  There  is  no  question  about  that;  that  is  the  pur- 
pose of  it. 

Mr.  SuMNERS.  Seuator,  personally  I  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  con- 
stitutional power,  imder  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  to  make 
this  appropriation  aad,  the  Federal  Govemmeut  having  made  the 
appropriatioQ,  it  can  attach  any  conditions  within  reason  and  I  would 
almost  say  can  attach  any  condition,  but  I  would  not  like  to  go  that  far, 
as  I  understand  it,  incident  to  the  States'  acceptance  of  the  appropri- 
tion.  In  other  words,  the  Federal  Government  says,  Congress  says, 
*'Now  we  are  going  to  appropriate  so  much  money  and  the  States 
can  avail  themselves  of  it  provided  the  States  do  certain  things." 
I  have  no  difficulty  myself  in  so  far  as  the  constitutional  power  to  do 
that  sort  of  thing  is  concerned;  but  the  thing  I  am  concerned  about — 
I  mean  in  this  character  of  legislation — reaches  to  the  philosophy  that 
underlies  the  Coustitution,  as  I  understand  it,  and  involves  this  essen- 
tial thing,  as  I  appreciate  it,  in  our  system  of  government,  namely, 
to  preserve  among  the  people  and  in  the  agencies  of  the  Government 
closest  to  the  poeple  and  more  directly  under  popular  control  a  sense 
of  responsibility  in  dealing  with  all  of  these  problems  of  Government. 
And  I  would  like,  in  the  formation  of  this  legislation,  for  those  who 
have  to  do  with  it  to  have  a  responsibility  in  reference  to  it,  to  go  as 
far  as  can  be  gone  to  carry  out  the  purpose  you  have  in  mind,  so  as 
to  leave  discretion  and  responsibihty  in  the  States  and  to  prevent 
that  thing  which  we  so  frequently  observe  in  this  character  of  legis- 
lation, namely,  the  shrivehng  up  and  dwindling  of  State  power  and 
State  control,  in  the  sense  of  State  responsibihty,  and  the  transfer 
of  that  power  and  responsibihty  to  those  Federal  agencies.  Now, 
that  is  the  thing  with  which  I  am  concerned  and  I  believe  every 
patriot  interested  in  serving  our  system  of  government  has  that 
concern. 

Senator  Wagner.  I  might  say  to  the  Congressman  that  is  what  I 
had  m  mind.  There  are  two  alternatives.  Everybody  agrees,  who 
has  studied  this  subject,  that  these  employment  exchanges  are  essen- 
tial.    We  must  admit  that  State  fines  are  no  longer  economic  barriers. 

Mr.  Sumners.  Yes,  I  recognize  it  in  Pubhc  Health;  I  recognize 
that  the  Federal  Government,  imder  present  conditions,  economic 
conditions,  or  conditions  associated  with  transportation,  performs 
proper,  legitimate  and  none  hurtful  functions  when  it  acts  as  a  clear- 
ing house  for  the  concentration  of  information  and  dissemination  of 
information  and,  as  an  agency  for  the  States  in  doing  for  the  States 
that  which  a  separate  State  can  not  do.  I  appreciate  that.  But  in 
the  doing  of  that  thing,  I  would  like  to  see  the  Federal  Government 
leave  untouched  as  nearly  as  possible  that  responsibihty. 

Senator  Wagner.  Well  how  are  we  going  to  get  cooperation 
between  the  States;  how  can  we  ask  the  State  to  give  us  this  informa- 
tion to  transmit  to  other  States,  unless  the  Federal  Government  is  in 
there  somewhere  between  the  States.     You  can  have  Federal  employ- 
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ment  exchanges  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  who  will  do  this  commun- 
icating between  them  and  so  have  the  clearance  between  the  States, 
or  you  can  let  the  States  operate  the  offices.  There  is  the  only  alter- 
native. Now  I  took  what  I  regarded  as  the  alternative  which  preserved 
States  nghts  as  against  the  alternative  of  having  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment do  it  exclusively. 

Mr.  SuMNERs.  An  still  preserve  the  States'  responsibility. 

Senator  Wagner.  Yes;  they  are  responsible  for  the  entire  admin- 
istration of  those  offices.  The  aid  that  they  get  is  because  of  the  help 
which  they  ffive  the  Federal  Government  in  helping  the  clearing  of 
labor,  the  placement  between  States,  and  collecting  this  accurate 
mformation ;  which  you  of  course  appreciate  how  invaluable  it  is  for 
us  to  have.  We  can  not  solve  this  problem  without  this  information. 
So  I  would  hke  to  ask  you  which  way  should  we  have  this  cooperation 
ajttd  still  keep  the  entire  control  of  the  function  within  the  control  of 
the  State.  I  want  to  avoid  the  very  thing  I  am  charged  with  by  Mr. 
Emery  (and  because  of  his  contradictory  arguments,  I  take  it  it  is  not 
the  actual  reason  for  his  opposition)  I  want  to  preserve  the  States' 
control,  so  that  no  one  could  complain  about  States  rights,  and  yet 
bring  about  this  cooperation.  And  I  have  thought  and  thought— I 
niean  this  is  not  new  with  me— and  if  1  could  have  thought  of  a  better 
plan,  I  certainly  would  have  proposed  it,  to  get  this  cooperation  and 
still  keep  States  rights. 

Now  I  would  hke  to  ask  you  if  you  have  any  better  plan,  mind  you, 
of  keeping  the  clearance  between  the  States.  Because,  mind  you, 
Congressman,  the  more  you  study  that  question,  the  more  you  realize 
that  It  is  a  thing  which  can  only  be  solved  by  cooperation  between  the 
States.  A  pubhc  work  started  here  in  Washington,  affects  the  shoe 
factory  m  Massachusetts,  textiles  in  the  South  and  in  the  New  Eng- 
land States,  factories  in  my  State,  It  is  so  widespread  that  it  requires 
cooperation  in  order  intelligently  to  deal  with  this  subject.  And  this 
cooperation  being  absolutely  an  essential  part  of  the  program,  I 
thought  this  would  preserve  State  rights  and  yet  give  us  that  coopera- 
tion The  only  alternative  is  to  forget  the  States  entirely  and  do  it 
all  by  the  Federal  Government;  which,  bv  the  way,  Mr  Emery 
suggested  this  morning.  That  is  why  I  say  I  can  not  follow  liis 
argument  at  ail. 

Mr. Montague.  I  do  not  see  there  is  anything  in  the  constitutional 
objection,  but  I  am  rather  surprised  at  your  opening  argument  this 
morning  when  you  said  this  matter  was  so  exigent  of  such  immense 
transcendent  concern,  that  the  Constitution  had  nothing  to  do  with  it! 
That  was  substantially  what  you  said  this  morning? 

Senator  Wagner.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Montague.  Then  I  misunderstood  you. 

Senator  Wagner.  Governor,  you  certainly  misunderstood  me. 

Mr.  Montague.  I  am  glad  I  did. 

Senator  Wagner.  I  think  that  the  constitutional  arguments  made 
agamst  it  are  untenable,  in  my  judgment  fantastic. 

Mr.  Montague.  And  I  understood  you  further  to  say  the  measure 
was  of  such  moment  that  it  did  not  make  much  difference.  You  did 
not  use  that  language? 

Senator  Wagner.  Oh,  no.  Whatever  you  may  say  about  me,  I  am 
more  stable  than  that. 
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Mr.  Montague.  I  did  not  mean  to  impute  to  you  instability  in  any 
way;  I  just  wanted  to  see  if  I  understood  you  correctly.  Now,  the 
gentleman  who  preceded  you  boldly  took  that  position,  the  Member 
of  Congress  who  argued  here. 

Senator  Wagner.  I  did  not  know  he  said  that. 

Mr.  Montague.  He  boasted  that  the  Constitution  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it  in  the  face  of  a  measure  of  such  tremendous  importance  as 
this.     That  is  neither  here  nor  there,  however. 

Senator  Wagner.  The  Constitution,  after  all,  is  what  the  judges 
say  it  is;  that  is  what  the  Constitution  is. 

Mr.  Montague.  Then  you  think  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
Senator? 

Senator  Wagner.  Now  is  there  any  doubt  about  that  in  your 
mind.  Judge? 

Mr.  Montague.  There  is  a  doubt  in  my  mind  about  it.  Why  do 
they  swear  you  and  me  to  support  the  Constitution  here,  if  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it? 

Senator  Wagner.  Is  not  the  Constitution  as  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  interprets  it? 

Mr.  Montague.  Ah;  but  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  as  you 
know,  Senator,  has  bowed  its  head  many  times. 

Senator  Wagner.  But  it  is  what  they  say  it  is. 

Mr.  Montague.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Wagner.  That  is  perhaps  axiomatic 

Mr.  Montague.  Frequently,  however,  we  do  not  save  them  from 
saying  what  they  do,  by  our  congressional  cowardice. 

Mr.  McKeown.  Senator,  there  is  not  anything  in  this  bill,  as  I  see 
it,  that  would  interfere  with  these  private  agencies  being  enabled  to 
have  the  information  furnished  them.  This  Government  information 
would  be  available  to  all  concerned. 

Senator  Wagner.  To  anybody.  This  does  not  deal  with  them  in 
the  slightest;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  private  agencies. 

Mr.  McKeown.  In  other  words,  I  would  not  like  to  see  any  estab- 
lished business  put  out  of  business  except  where  the  emergency 
required  it.  Of  course,  in  the  farm  legislation  we  are  putting  out  of 
business  some  of  the  middle  men,  but  of  course  it  is  because  of  the 
distress  of  the  existing  condition  that  brings  it  about. 

Senator  Wagner.  Yes. 

Mr.  McKeown.  Now,  I  take  it  that  these  private  agencies,  very 
naturally,  could  locate  certain  classes  of  the  unemployed.  I  agree 
that  every  man  who  is  poor  and  out  of  work  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity, if  he  wants  to,  to  get  free  service;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
he  can  get  quicker  service  and  can  pay  for  it,  he  ought  to  have  that 
opportunity. 

Senator  Wagner.  This  does  not  interfere  with  them  in  the  slightest. 
We  have  25  States  with  public  exchanges  now;  this  does  not  change 
the  situation.  This  does  not  deal  with  private  employment  exchanges 
at  all. 

Mr.  Bachmann.  Is  not  this  the  fact.  Senator,  that  this  does  not 
of  necessity  say  that  the  States  have  got  to  comply  with  this  bill; 
it  is  optional  with  the  States? 

Senator  Wagner.  Absolutelv. 

Mr.  Bachmann.  And,  when  it  is  optional  with  the  States,  where 
is  there  any  constitutional  feature,  or  State  rights  feature,  involved 
in  it? 
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Senator  Wagner.  I  am  trying  to  preserve  State  rights;  but  if  we 
are  to  have  cooperation  between  the  States  at  all,  Uns  is  the  only 
way  we  can  have  it  and  preserve  State  rights. 

Mr.  Bachmann.  Yes;  but  you  do  not  say  the  States  have  to  adopt  it. 

Senator  Wagner.  Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  Bachmann.  It  is  optional  with  them. 

Senator  Wagner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bachmann.  And  if  they  decide  to  do  it,  that  is  up  to  the 
States,  and  then  the  States  could  not  be  complaining  if  the  State 
legislature  decides  to  so  through  with  that.  So  you  have  no  con- 
stitutional features  in  here,  because  they  consent  to  this. 

Senator  Wagner.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  received  commimi- 
cation  after  communication  from  State  exchanges  all  favoring  this 
legislation.  They  think  it  is  a  great  step  forward  in  helping  the 
placement  of  workers.  Sometimes  you  hav6  to  pick  out  insignifi- 
cant things  and  make  much  of  them  in  opposition.  A  great  point 
was  made  that  here  is  the  governor  of  a  State  who  may,  without  the 
consent  of  the  legislature,  enter  into  this  agreement.  You  can  take 
that  pro^'ision  out,  if  you  like,  although  I  think  it  should  stay  in. 
In  the  first  place,  the  governor  could  not  enter  into  an  agreement  un- 
less the  legislature  gave  him  the  power  to  do  it,  and  then  only  in  cases 
where  the  State  was  not  in  a  position  to  act,  where  it  has  a  biennial 
session,  and  this  agreement  would  only  last  until  the  session  of  the 
legislature  meets.  It  is  provided  for,  in  that  kind  of  case;  that  is 
provided  for  in  all  of  these  Federal-aid  bills.  Much  was  made  of 
that,  but  it  was  simply  providing  for  a  contingency. 

Mr.  Sumners.  Let  me  ask  just  this  one  question,  and  then  I  have 
no  further  questions  to  ask.  So  far  as  your  general  plan  with  refer- 
ence to  this  legislation  is  concerned,  what  you  would  like  to  have 
and  what  you  propose  to  do  is  to  leave  to  the  States  the  responsibility 
and  power,  within  their  borders,  and  to  provide,  through  a  Federal 
agency,  a  common  agent  for  the  States  in  dealing  with  this  question, 
in  so  far  as  the  dissemination  of  information  and  the  shiftinsr  of  labor 
is  concerned? 

Senator  Wagner.  From  State  to  State.  That  is  what  they  call 
cooperation  in  interstate  placement. 

Mr.  Sumners.  That  is  what  you  have  in  mind  and  what  you  are 
trying  to  do? 

Senator  Wagner.  And  that  is  what  I  think  the  bill  does,  abso- 
luteh'.  This  has  been  scrutinized  bv  manv,  many  people  interested 
in  the  subject. 

Mr.  Bachmann.  You  want  to  get  this  into  effect  just  as  soon  as 
you  can? 

Senator  Wagner.  I  really  think  the  Congress  is  taking  a  great 
responsibility  if  they  do  not' deal  with  this  subject  in  this  session. 

Mr.  Bachmann.  And  there  is  need  for  this  kind  of  legislation  right 
now,  with  the  imemployment  situation  in  this  country? 

Senator  Wagner.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Bachmann.  And  if  Congress  saw  fit  to  pass  this  bill,  to  enact 
it  into  law,  will  you  tell  us  how  long  it  would  be  before  it  could  be  put 
into  operation? 

Senator  Wagner.  Well  my  judgment  would  not  be  so  good  on  that. 
I  think  they  would  go  to  work  at  once. 

Mr.  Bachman.  Could  it  be  put  in  operation  under  six  months' 
time? 
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Senator  Wagner.  If  the  appropriation  is  made,  I  should  think  so. 
Those  thmgs  go  pretty  quickly. 

Mr.  Bachmann.  Well  under  your  civil-service  provision,  you 
would  have  to  go  ahead  and  select  all  the  employees  under  the  civil 
service  law. 

Senator  Wagner.  That  is  only  here  in  Washington;  that  would 
not  be  for  the  offices  such  as  your  oflfiee. 

.,  .^r  Bachmann.  If  the  States  did  not  go  ahead  and  elect  to  adopt 
this  bill —  *^ 

Senator  Wagner.  The  State  is  iinhamperrd. 

Mr  Bachmann  (continuing).  Then  the  director  goes  ahead  and 
estabhshes  these  different  oflfices  out  through  thp  States;  and  those 
employee^,  there  is  no  doubt,  would  have  to  be  selected  under  the 
civil  service  law. 

Senator  Wagner.  There  is  very  little  of  that.  Of  course,  that 
can  be  done  to-day;  the  employment  service  to-day  can  go  into  any 
State  and  erect  an  employment  exchange.  That  is  not  new  at  all. 
1  can  not  imagine  a  director  doino-  that  except  in  a  case  where  there 
was  an  absolute  necessity,  because  we  want  this  cooperation  between 
the  States.  I  am  certain  there  are  some  States  where  perhaps  an 
exchange  would  not  serve  much  purpose;  if  it  has  no  large  industrial 
Cities  where  an  unemployment  problem  really  exists. 

Mr.  Tucker  This  bill  is  framed  very  much  on  the  lines  of  the  old 
educational  bill,  50-50;  pretty  much  the  same  thing. 

Senator  Wagner.  That,  of  course,  is  true.  The  advance  planning 
bm  ought  to  be  passed  at  once,  because  it  takes  the  Government 
about  six  months  to  get  ready;  and  if  there  is  another  slump,  they 
ought  to  be  ah-eady  prepared  with  their  blue  prints  and  all  the  other 
prehminanes,  so  that  the  work  can  start  at  once. 

Mr.  Montague.  Senator,  why  can  not  they  do  that  now^ 

Senator  Wagner.  Well  the  difficulty  is.  Governor,  thev  have  not 
the  mformation  to  know  when  the  economic  depression*^ is  coming 
We  only  know  it  when  it  is  here.  Now  that  is  the  purpose  of  tMs 
whole  legislation  and,  as  I  said  before  you  entered,  while  some  people 
have  been  talkmg  here  about  some  temporary  paUiatives,  this  is  to  be 
a  permanent  governmental  instrumentality. 

Mr.  Montague.  I  understand  that. 

Senator  Wagner.  To  deal  with  this  subject. 

Mr.  Montague.  I  understand  that. 

Senator  Wagner.  To  plan  ahead. 

Mr.  Montague.  That  is  a  great  help. 

Senator  Wa^er.  Yes,  and  you  can  not  do  it  without  this  accurate 

"^ xT^  AT^^'     ^^^*  ^^  ^^y  ^  ^^y  ^^  is  ^^  primarv  importance 

Mr.  Montague.  But  here  is  a  matter  where  the  Government  has 
appropriated  a  great  deal  of  money  for  public  buildings  of  one  sort 
and  another;  it  has  blue  prints  and  plans  that  have  been  drai^Ti  for 
two  or  three  years:  Why  do  not  they  go  along  and  do  somethmg 
with  itr  ihey  have  the  money  already  appropriated  and  they  won^ 
do  anythmg.  ^ 

Senator  Wagner.  They  ought  to  do  it  and  here  vou  have  a  man- 
date from  Congress,  a  policy  declared  that  this  must  be  done  durine: 
^^^T    \^^  depression  and  they  have  to  be  all  ready  with  the  planning 

Mr.  Montague  Suppose  the  Executive  does  not  do  it;  what ^ 
jrou  going  to  do  then?  ' 
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Senator  Wagner.  Then  he  ignores  that  law  as  he  does  any  other 
mandate  of  Congress.  But  I  can  not  conceive  that  the  Executive- 
would  neglect  to  act. 

Mr.  Montague.  Oh,  I  think  the  Executive  would  do  the  best  he 
could;  but  the  Executive  is  hedged  around  with  an  enormous  lot  of 
bureaucracy  and  it  would  be  almost  impenetrable  when  he  got  into 
it,  and  he  would  not  get  through;  they  would  have  one  reason  and 
another  to  tell  why  the  Executive  should  not  act,  and  so  on,  and  so 
on. 

Senator  Wagner.  Of  course,  we  won't  do  nothing  if  we  have  this 
apprehension  about  all  questions. 

Mr.  Montague.  It  is  not  an  apprehension;  it  is  an  actuality 
with  me. 

Mr.  Christopherson.  Do  you  have  anything  further  to  say  in 
rebuttal? 

Senator  Wagner.  I  just  want  to  say  that  Secretary  Davis,  in  his 
annual  report  of  1928,  recommended  these  employment  exchanges 
with  Federal  aid  to  the  States,  so  as  to  bring  about  cooperation. 

Mr.  Christopherson.  I  have  been  asked  to  note  on  the  record 
that  Congressman  James  M.  Fitzpa trick,  of  the  twenty-fourth  district 
of  New  York,  desires  to  be  recorded  as  appearing  in  favor  of  the  bill. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JOHN  I.  CABLE,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  OHIO 

Mr.  Cable.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Conmiittee,  I  am 
glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  presenting  my  ideas  on  these  two 
bills,  particularly  H.  R.  8374.  This  bill  seeks  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  national  employment  system.  It  is  not  a  new 
venture  by  the  Federal  Government;  neither  is  it  based  on  ther 
50-50  proposition  of  cooperation  with  the  States.  The  Department 
of  Labor  now  carries  on  work  in  a  limited  wav  as  proposed  by  this, 
bill.  Mr.  Francis  I.  Jones  is  the  director  general  of  employment 
for  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  he  has  in  years  past  endeavored 
to  ascertain  the  needs  of  labor  in  a  particular  State  or  community 
and  then  advertise  that  fact,  and  ascertain  where  there  is  an  excess 
supply  of  labor  in  another  part  of  the  United  States,  and  bring 
the  eniployer  and  the  employee  together.  It  is  strictly  a  Federal 
proposition.  Then,  in  the  last  few  years,  the  same  Department 
of  Labor,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Davis,  has  been  establishing 
employment  offices  to  assist  exservice  men  in  securing  positions. 

Now  my  idea  is  this  is  exclusively  a  Federal  proposition.  Senator 
Wagner  introduced  three  bills,  S.  3059,  S.  3060,  and  S.  3061.  The- 
second  of  thostf  bills  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  national 
employment  system  and  for  cooperation  with  the  States  in  the  promo- 
tion of  such  system  and  for  other  purposes.  That  is  simply  an  exten- 
sion of  the  domination  of  the  Federal  Government  over  State  activi- 
ties, such  as  we  have  in  many  lines  now,  and  it  seems  to  me  the  time 
has  come  when  we  should  cease  to  dictate  to  the  States,  through 
Federal  appropriations,  how  they  should  carry  on  their  local  activities. 
I  feel,  in  the  consideration  of  the  unemployment  situation,  that  the 
States  and  the  cities  and  the  counties  are  as  much  interested  in  secur- 
ing employment  for  their  men  and  women  as  the  Federal  Government 
and  that  the  Federal  Government  should  restrict  its  activities  to  the^ 
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interstate  commerce,  you  might  say,  of  those  who  wish  to  go  from  one 
btate  to  another  m  search  of  employment.  In  our  hearings  before 
the  Immigration  Committee  on  Mexican  Restriction,  we  had  quite  a 
few  instances  where  men  in  Minnesota,  for  example,  would  hear 
there  was  work  down  in  Texas  and,  not  being  able  to  obtain  advice 
from  any  one,  they  would  leave  their  home  and  go  to  Texas  and,  arriv- 
ing there,  find  there  are  5,000  men  and  women  who  are  after  similar 
positions. 

My  thought  is  to  establish  in  each  State,  perhaps  at  the  capital, 
some  kmd  of  a  stnctly  Federal  employment  service,  with  the  idea 
that  the  man  m  that  State,  if  he  hears  about  an  opportunity  or  posi- 
tion m  another  State,  where  he  believes  he  could  qualify  and  would 
like  to  have  the  position,  would  take  the  matter  up  with  the  Federal 
otticer  m  the  capital  of  his  particular  State  and  that  Federal  officer 
would  get  m  touch  with  the  Federal  officer  in  the  State  where  the 
position  IS  supposed  to  be  available.     Then  he  can  advise  the  man 
whether  he  should  leave  his  own  State  and  travel  across  other  States 
to  seek  the  position.     In  that  way  we  would  expand  the  present 
i<  ederal  service  now  restricted  to  agriculture  and  the  employment  of 
ex-service  men.     It  would  not  incur  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
btate,  as  does  Senator  Wagner's  bill,  to  put  up  a  similar  amount  of 
money  to  participate  in  that  service.     I  see  no  reason  why  the  Federal 
Ooverament  should  call  upon  the  States  to  take  care  of  and  assist 
m  such  a  line  of  work.     It  is  the  duty  of  the  States,  if  they  feel  there 
IS  unemployment  m  a  particular  State,  so  far  as  jobs  in  that  State  are 
concerned,  for  the  State  and  the  local  authorities  to  take  care  of  that 
man  and  assist  m  finding  a  position;  but,  when  it  comes  to  traveUng 
from  one  State  to  another,  there  the  Federal  Government  has  a  right 
u  1^    oo^i.  intervene  and  exercise  authority  under  a  bill  similar  to 
H.  K.  8374,  by  advising  that  man  whether  he  should  leave  his  home 
btate  to  go  to  another  State,  ad\dse  him  whether  there  is  a  chance  for 
employment.     Therefore  I  feel  a  Federal  employment  service,  rather 
than  a  combmed  Federal  and  State  employment  service,  is  the  proper 
procedure  for  Congress  to  carry  out. 

All  three  bills  of  Senator  Wagner,  I  understand,  have  passed  the 
Senate  and  I  believe  are  now  before  this  committee  for  consideration. 
The  other  bill  (H.  R.  3138),  was  introduced  with  the  thought  of  giv- 
ing employment  to  local  contractors  and  local  men  and  women  in  a 
particular  community.  For  example,  if  they  are  constructing  a  post 
office  m  your  home  city,  you  would  prefer,  I  should  think,  to  have 
your  home  fo  ks  and  home  contractors  taken  care  of  first,  and  the 
bill  provides  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  State  or  the  district  in  which 
the  service  or  the  labor  is  to  be  performed  should  first  be  used,  before 
outside  labor  should  come  in. 

Mr.  Moore.  Under  what— if  any  limitations? 
Mr.  Cable^  The  limitation  is  to  a  public  job,  such  as  a  Govem- 
^x?   ^x€    ^    ^^  building,  or  Government  construction  of  any  kind 

Mr.  Moore    Notwithstanding  the  bid— are  there  any  conditions 
under  which  they  would  be  awarded  ? 

Mr.  Cable.  No.     Permit  me  to  read  it.     The  bill  provides— 
That  it  shall  be  unlawful,  except  in  case  of  extraordinary  emergency,  for  any 

orthrDf«fHprn?''r*r*K-  *^V^  ^^  ^"^  P".*^"^  ^^^^  «^  *he  UnLd  States,  or 
a)  an  alien  Columbia,  the  services  of  any  laborer  or  mechanic  who  is 
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In  other  words,  take  care  of  American  citizens  first. 

♦  *  *  (2)  Not  an  inhabitant  of  the  State  or  district  in  which  the  services 
of  such  laborer  or  mechanic  are  so  used. 

Mr.  Moore.  I  see  the  purpose  of  the  bill;  it  just  has  to  do  with 
the  employment  of  local  labor. 

Mr.  Cable.  With  the  employment  of  local  labor. 

Mr.  Moore.  And  not  mth  relation  to  the  contract. 

Mr.  Cable.  No.  The  contractor,  however,  would  have  to  take 
into  consideration  the  availability  of  local  labor  and  the  price  he 
would  have  to  pay  for  that  labor,  rather  than  going  in  some  other 
part  of  the  country  and  importing  a  lot  of  cheap  labor  into  the  home 
city  of  yourself  or  myself,  on  the  construction  of  a  post  office  or  other 
Government  building. 

Mr.  Dyer.  Do  you  think  Congress  has  the  authority  to  so  legislate, 
Mr.  Cable? 

Mr.  Cable.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  about  it.  It  is  a 
Government  building.  I  think  we  have  gone  so  far,  in  improving 
some  harbors,  such  as  out  in  Hawaii,  as  to  provide  as  to  the  labor. 
But  my  particular  interest  is  in  H.  R.  8374.  I  feel  the  conditions  in 
this  country  are  such  that  Congress  should  take  some  action  and  since 
this  is  the  committee  to  which  the  Senate  bills  have  been  referred,  I 
feel  it  is  up  to  the  committee  to  give  further  consideration  to  the 
proposition  of  unemployment  in  the  country,  and  the  method  of 
reheving  the  same. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  of  appearing. 

Mr.  Dyer.  We  are  very  glad  to  have  heard  from  you,  Mr.  Cable. 

Manufacturers  and  Employers  Association  of  South  Dakota, 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.,  May  23,  1930, 
Hon.  C.  A.  Christopherson. 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir: 

^r  ^r  ^^^  t"  ^P  ^r 

Another  measure  which  is  creating  much  comment  is  the  Wagner  bill,  S.  3060, 
which  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  the  12th  and  will  undoubtedly  come  up  before 
the  House  for  consideration  soon.  This  creates  a  United  States  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployment and  adds  another  expensive  bureau  to  the  Federal  system  and  would 
duplicate  work  which  is  adequatelj^  handled  at  the  present  time.  (At  the  present 
time  South  Dakota  does  not  expend  Government  funds  for  employment  service 
operations — it  would  be  entirely  out  of  line  with  present  tendencies  toward  econ- 
omy and  adjustment  of  expenditures  to  add  such  services — as  might  be  done 
through  the  50^50  subsidy  embraced  by  this  bill — to  our  already  heavy  State 
expenses.  While  this  bill  would  not  force  such  operations,  it  opens  the  way  and 
encourages  them.) 

The  control  of  operations  financed  by  a  State  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  State. 
This  bill  gives  the  Federal  Government  the  right  to  invade  these  internal  policies 
of  the  individual  states.  Where  conditions  are  as  unique  and  different  from  other 
States  as  they  are  in  South  Dakota,  the  police  powers  should  remain  intact  in  the 
hands  of  the  State  and  its  citizens. 

It  is  a  most  extraordinary  attempt  to  control  the  labor  situation  through  Federal 
standards  and  regulations.  It-  establishes  a  precedent  which,  if  encouraged, 
would  open  the  way  for  unlimited  Federal  control. 

The  most  dangerous  part  of  the  bill,  it  seems  to  us,  is  that  provision  which 
covers  the  use  of  the  $1,000,000  per  year  for  the  establishment  of  Federal  bureaus 
in  States  which  have  none  or  in  States  which  do  not  comply  with  the  provision 
relating  to  State  acceptance  of  Federal  aid  and  control.  This  makes  it  almost  a 
compulsory  matter  to  take  aid  and  control  or  invite  Government  competition  for 
the  existing  bureaus  already  established.  The  bill  also  provides  that  the  Federal 
officials  may  settle  the  matter  with  the  governor  of  the  State,  not  through  legis- 
lative action. 
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We  can  see  only  duplication  of  effort,  additional  expense  and  increasing  friction 
as  the  result  of  the  passage  of  such  a  bill.  We  do  believe  that  the  Government 
can  use  facilities  already  existing  to  get  information  regarding  conditions  and  to 
secure  cooperation  between  States  and  for  that  reason  believe  there  may  be  some 
value  to  the  other  two  Wagner  bills  which  the  Senate  has  alreadv  passed.  But  we 
can  see  only  harm  from  bill  S.  3060  as  far  as  South  Dakota  and  its  interests  are 
concerned. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Mary  A.  Miller,  Secretary, 

National  League  of  Women  Voters, 

„        _  „    _,  June  12,  19S0, 

Hon.  George  S.  Graham, 

Chairman  House  Committee  on  Judiciary,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Graham:  The  National  League  of  Women  Voters  wishes  to  record 
Its  support  of  S.  3061  providing  for  the  collection  and  report  of  monthly  employ- 
ment statistics. 

^ce  1923  through  its  committee  on  women  in  industry  the  National  League 
of  Women  Voters  has  studied  the  subject  of  unemployment,  emphasizing  par- 
ticularly measures  of  unemployment  prevention.  It  is  obvious  that  any  program 
for  mtelhgent  dealing  with  unemployment  must  start  with  adequate  information 
concernmg  the  extent  of  the  evil.  The  league  is  on  record  by  convention  action 
in  support  of  the  "Collection  of  adequate  employment  statistics"  as  a  necessary 
part  of  any  comprehensive  scheme  for  stabilizing  employment.  The  need  for 
such  statistics  has  been  strikingly  illustrated  bv  the  crisis  which  has  developed  in 
the  unemployment  situation  of  recent  months. 

Although  the  league  is  not  specifically  authorized  bv  its  program  to  support,  the 
reorganization  of  the  Federal  employment  service  as  provided  for  in  S.  3060  its 
program  does  provide  for  support  of  "Adequate  appropriation  for  the  United 
fetates  ii^mployment  Service'*  and  in  so  far  as  S.  3060  does  this  we  wish  to  express 
our  interest  m  it.  ^ 

This  item  is  one  which  has  been  studied  and  supported  bv  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  as  early  as  February,  1920.  When  the  league  was  officiaUy 
organized  in  that  year  the  following  recommendation  was  adopted  by  the 
convention :  ^  "^ 

"We  recommend  to  Congress  and  the  Federal  Government:  The  establishment 
of  a  joint  Federal  and  State  employment  service  with  women's  departments  under 
the  direction  of  technically  qualified  women." 

In  the  nine  succeeding  conventions  the  league  has  reaffirmed  its  support  of  the 

•    o ''?L^"^P^°-^"^®^*  Service.     We  therefore  wish  to  record  our  friendly  interest 
m  o.  oOdO. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Frances  Anderson 
(Mrs.  Roscoe  Anderson), 

Acting  President. 

(The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  February  16,  1929] 
Unemployment  Statistics 

By  Kenneth  Coolbaugh 

America's  industrial  resurgence  since  the  decade's  dawn  holds  no  promise 
more  heartening  than  the  changed  attitude  of  its  leaders  toward  unemployment. 
Fonnerly  they  gave  their  sympathy  and  money  to  lightening  its  effect  upon 
others.  To-day,  in  addition,  they  are  giving  a  concern,  constant  and  intent,  to 
unemployment's  effect  upon  themselves. 

At  nay  elbow  rests  a  sheaf  of  letters.  A  bank  of  towering  resources  prefaces 
a  round  dozen  questions  with  the  phrase:  "Because  of  the  implications  it  has 
for  general  business  we  are  very  much  interested  in  the  employment  situation 
at  the  present  time.  An  automobile  finance  corporation— 48  offices  grace  its 
letterhead— requests  periodic  reports  on  the  employment  trend  in  a  score  of  in- 
dustrial fields  that  bloom  within  a  trolley  fare  of  my  office.  A  steamship  com- 
pany  of  time-honored  lineage,  prodded  by  its  New  York  office,  asks  for  data, 
statistics,  and  general  information  from  time  to  time  on  the  extent  of  unemploy- 
ment m  industrial  and  near-by  farming  communities.  A  tire  and  rubber  com- 
pany incloses  a  questionnaire.    Approximate  percentages,  numbers  unemployed 
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^  othpr  th!!;/^"^'  ^'^'^  ^T^  ^""A  ^""i  ^'«y  years  ago.  extent  of  immigration, 
^nt  HtaZl  i  W  •  7fT  '*•  ^'}'^^,i  and  public-utility  officials,  5-ind-lO: 
cent  stores,  theatrical  bookmg  agencies,  life-insurance  companies,  welfare  associa- 
tions, economic  foundations  are  but  a  few  of  the  interest  tharbriettero?^?: 
personal  representatives,  seek  to  glean  what  they  can  of  unemployment. 

wny  18  so  much  of  the  information  they  seek  unavailable?  So  manv  of  the 
figures  they  accept  unreliable?  And  where,  if  anvwhere,  are  the  bSt  charted 
channels  for  getting  what  they  want  or  reallv  needt  cnarted 

o* Ji*  4**^®  ?i!*''^"^*^%  ***®  main  reason  much  of  the  information  and  many  of  the 
statistics  they  seek  are  unobtainable  is  that  rarely  do  we  have  a  clear  concent 

ml  r«^  r  ™^^"  ""'^'^V  ''^  "l^  the  word  "unemployed."  Take  almost  any  dav 
at  any  office— an  employment  mart  where  men  seek  work  and  work  men  Ala 
acetylene  welder  asks  for  a  job  at  his  trade.  He's  been  out  of  work Tweek 
The  moment  holds  no  job  in  his  craft,  but  the  window's  bulletin  boards  show  a 
Itnftni^jr^'^'  i^'V^  he  would-orderly,  laborer,  for  instance  He  leaTes 
still  without  a  job.  A  mechanical  engineer  calls,  but  at  the  moment  there  is 
nothing  for  him.  A  drafting  job  is  offered  him.  Does  he  take  it?  -No  I  don't 
want  to  go  back  to  the  board,"  he  says,  and  leaves  jobless.  Pride  of' craft  or 
common  sense—call  It  anything  you  wish— makes  each  stick  to  the  vocation 
he's  mastered  Millions  like  these  cherish  the  same  fetish.  Hunting  jobs  some 
«!„  „T  ^S:  ^'Vi  ?^y  because  they  prefer  to  hunt  rather  than  take  what  they 
can  get.     Should  they,  then,  be  termed  unemployed?  "^ 

peteiicT^"*^^  ^*^^"^  *"'  ^'^''^  ^^  ^^^^^"^  ^*^**^  ^^'^®  ^^^®"  ^"™  "**^*®  his  eom- 
** Anything  in  my  line  to-day?" 

"  Yeh,  construction  work  out  at " 

"WTiaddasit  pav?" 

''Eighty  cents,  time  and  half." 

"Not  for  me,  brother." 

WHERE    DOES   A   DEFINITION    END? 

«i^  f  1®«,"™»"  «»"«•.  Selling  jobs,  good  and  indifferent,  await  him.  He  can  just 
about  take  his  choice,  but  no  one  of  them  strikes  him  foursquare.  ''If  thev'd 
make  It  seventy-fiv^e  I  might  consider  it,"  he  says.  He.  too.  leaves.  Like  them, 
also,  there  are  millions.  Men  and  women  here,  there,  evervwhere,  who,  when 
jobless,  reject  positions  because  they  feel  they  Are  worth  more  than  the  positiona 
offer  Unemployed  shmild  we  call  them?  If  so.  how  come?  If  not,  whv  not? 
A  textile  worker  shuffles  in.  He  quit  his  last  job,  en  masse  ^ith  a  hiindred 
others.  Its  his  again  for  the  asking,  but  he  won't  ask.  Neither  will  another 
textile  worker  of  the  same  trade  take  the  striker's  job  if  offered  him.  What  of 
tnem ' 

A  youth  just  out  of  high  school  or  college  enters.     He  wants  a  job,  his  first 
I'or  a  week  he  s  l>een  trying  to  land  one.     Unemploved?     Possiblv,  and  vet  he 
never  has  been  employed.  * 

To  augment  a  dwindling  family  income  a  woman  asks  for  part-time  work 
Husband  or  son  is  out  of  work.     Peihaps  at  one  time  she  has  worked      Tliere 
are  hundreds  of  thousands  like  her,  eager  to  earn  however  and  whatever  thev 
can.     Wage  schedules,  strikes,  pride  of  craft  are  bevond  their  ken.     Uneniploved> 

A  pensioned  locomotive  engineer,  jaded  by  inactivitv.  wants  a  whack  at  anvl 
thing— bank  guard,  night  watchman,  elevator  operator— anvthing  that  will  crowd 
drab  thoughts  from  his  mind,  give  him  an  appetite,  keep  him  from  going  to  seed 
The  wages  matter  little.  How  many  are  there  like  him,  hunting  for  a  somethinir 
to  avert  mental  and  physical  atrophy?  Keener  to  work,  manv  of  them,  than 
those  who  have  never  worked.     Unemploved?  *  ,  t  i»u 

An  electrician,  his  last  job  finished  the  day  before,  drops  in  to  ask  when  hiring 
wUl  start  on  a  building  operation  he  is  anxious  to  connect  with.     He's  told  he'll 
have  to  wait  a  week  or  two.     He  decided  to  make  some  needed  repairs  about 
his  honae  or  motor,  fish,  or  gun  untU  that  particular  operation  is  readv  for  him 
U  n  employed? 

Comes  scores  of  privates  in  the  army  of  casual  workers;  men  and  women  the 
very  nature  of  whose  vocation  is  casual— stevedores,  tallv  clerks,  truckers  gar- 
deners, building  mechanics  whose  trades  are  seasonal.  Comes,  too,  the  never- 
depleted  battalion  of  the  unemployable— the  halt,  the  feeble,  the  aged  Those 
m  short,  whose  state  only  a  well-endowed  sympathy  can  alleviate.  Thev  crave 
employment,  many  without  reservations.     If  they're  not  unemploved,  who  is? 
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These  are  questions  I  can  but  ask.  I  am  passing  sure,  however,  though  our 
main  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  number  unemployed  in  a  given  area  comes 
from  a  failure  wholly  to  define  the  meaning  of  the  word,  another  hurdle  m-ore 
formidable  bars  the  way. 

A  last-winter's  mail  brought  me  a  task  to  perform.  High  public  officials  had 
agreed  that  a  deal  of  unemployment  existed  in  the  country  at  large.  But  how 
much?  That,  they  felt,  must  be  determined.  Specific  instructions  stated  just 
how  the  essential  data  could  be  reaped  in  my  own  community.  And — quite 
important — a  fairly  adequate  definition  of  unemployment  accompanied  them. 

That  was  that.  How  to  corral  the  figures  was  the  next  problem..  Fortunately 
the  letter  of  instruction  told  how.  Six  sources  of  information  were  to  be  visited 
and  the  best  possible  independent  estimate  secured  in  each  case.  The  informa- 
tion gained  from  one  source  was  not  to  be  disclosed  to  another. 

So  to  each  said  source  the  question  was  put:  "How  manv  i^ersons  usually 
employed  are  now  out  of  work  and  looking  for  employment?" 

No.  1,  the  local  commander  of  a  nation-wide  organization  devoted  to  salvaging 
the  down-and-out,  smiled  engagingly:  "About  40,000,  I  should  say,  in  the  city 
proper." 

The  secretary  of  the  city's  charities  organization,  No.  2,  shook  his  head:  **I 
haven't  the  faintest  idea.     Have  you?" 

"In  the  neighborhood  of  60,000,"  asserted  an  official  of  the  city's  largest 
employment  group. 

A  private  employment  agency  asked  to  be  excused.  "If  we  gave  vou  any 
figures  the^'^'d  merely  be  shots  in  the  air,"  they  said. 

Four  that  made.     The  fifth  was  a  labor-union  official. 

"How  many  unemployed?  130,000  at  the  very  least,"  he  said — and  breathed 
«asier. 

The  sixth  and  last  was  a  high  police  official.  The  question  seemed  to  tickle 
him.  "How  many  looking  for  jobs?"  he  said.  "Too  manv.  That's  the  best 
I  can  do  for  you." 

So  much  for  the  six  most  authoritative  sources.  A  seventh  estimate — my  own 
-which  was  requested,  was  35,000.  Four  estimates  from  seven  sources;  the  highest 
figure  nearly  four  times  the  lowest.  Whose  was  closest  to  the  correct  figure? 
No  one  will  ever  know.  All  were  shots  in  the  air,  because  even  with  a  cameo- 
«lear  definition  at  hand,  no  agency  existed  then  or  now  with  suflScient  funds, 
time  or  staff  to  do  the  task  in  the  one  manner  that  sould  possibly  evolve  the 
riddle's  answer — by  a  city-wide,  simultaneous,  house-to-house  canvass;  an  enter- 
prise as  exacting  and  costly  as  the  taking  of  the  census.  That  it  can  be  done  or 
some  day  will  be  is  beside  the  question.  It  has  not  been  done  for  the  reason  that 
substantially  no  city  has  a  clearing  house  at  which  all  its  job  seekers  register. 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  cities  a  tenth  their  size  have 
their  employment  offices,  private  and  public,  but  only  in  rare  instances  does  more 
than  a  very  thin  percentage  of  their  jobless  population  patronize  anv  one  agenc»' 
exclusively. 

And  but  a  small  minority  of  those  who  get  jobs  get  them  through  either  the 
fee-charging  of  the  pubhc  agencies.  The  overwhelming  majority  land  them 
through  the  medium  of  help-wanted  columns  of  the  newspapers,*  corner-store 
gossip,  friends,  and  by  approach  to  the  emplojer  or  his  personnel  department. 

The  trend  of  the  past  ten  years,  nevertheless,  is  unmistakably  toward  a  more 
constant  patronage  of  employment  agencies  of  private  and  public  sponsorship. 
In  the  United  States  both  are  increasing  in  numbers;  in  Canada,  where  the  private 
:agency's  growth  is  restricted,  only  the  public  oflSces  are  increasing.  It  is  natural 
that  they  should  in  an  era  like  the  present,  when  the  supplv  of  man  power  exceeds 
the  demand.  For  it  is  in  such  periods  that  the  need  for  a  specialized  brokerage 
service  is  most  keenly  felt.  When  jobs  are  scarce  the  jobless  seek  anv  aid  that 
may  unearth  jobs. 

And  while  employment  agencies  multiply,- so,  too,  with  a  portent  significant. 
I  believe,  of  a  definite  and  come-to-stay  policy,  are  increasing  our  commercial 
and  industrial  trade  associations;  an  arc  of  whose  functions  in  many  instances  is 
to  recruit  more  substantial  man  power  for  their  members.  An  official  of  such 
an  organization,  if  he's  fit,  knows  better  than  the  broker  what  the  plants  back  of 
him  Uijed  and  how  best  to  select  the  men  and  women  to  fill  these  needs. 

Therefore,  w^hen  the  coming  years  crystallize  this  trend,  the  searcher  for  unem- 
ployment as  well  as  employment  statistics  will  have  a  source  more  accessible, 
accurate  and  authoritative  than  any  now  existing.  The  same  gradual  transition 
will  in  all  likelihood  also  bring  employment  agencies  to  broader  usefulness  and 
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see  them  directing  men  and  women  to  well-rounded  specialists  in  definite  industries 
rather  than  referring  them,  as  now,  merely  to  jobs. 

Until,  then,  a  community  has  one  clearing  house  where  all  folks  seeking  work 
register  their  state  and  needs,  any  figures  as  to  the  number  unemployed  in  that 
community  at  a  given  time  will  be  the  more  or  less  inspired  opinions  of  people 
willing  to  express  themselves  on  a  subject  the  layman  knows  as  much  about  as 
tne  authonties.  AU  the  man  in  the  street  has  to  do  in  order  to  puncture  their 
lomstics  is  to  inquire  who  counted  the  jobless,  and  how. 

But  assuming,  not  for  argument  but  for  thought,  that  some  day  someone  with 
fu^  o  *2r  *  7^^  reduces  the  ;£  to  a  quantity  known  and  indisputable.  What 
then?  How  long  would  it  be  wise  to  use  the  figure  thus  gained  as  a  pole  star 
from  which  to  make  commercial  reckonings?  Not  long,  certainly,  in  this  day  of 
news  flashes  and  rapid  transportation,  for  no  industrial  species  moves  faster  than 
real  job  hunters  in  pursuit  of  real  jobs. 

Early  of  an  autumn  morning  a  few  years  back  I  mailed  from  an  anthracite 
center  a  registered,  rush,  special-delivery  envelope  to  my  superiors  up  the  line. 
It  contained  unemployment  data— the  views  and  forecasts  of  scores  of  coal-belt 
people  Id  talked  with  regarding  the  more  or  less  voluntary  unemployment  then 
existing  there,  and  the  number  of  miners  idle,  of  mechanicaland  operating  depart- 
ment employes  temporarily  furioughed  by  the  raUroads  serving  the  region,  and 
of  platform  crews  laid  off  by  the  local  traction  company.  Sources  of  authority 
had  contributed  the  figures  almost  to  a  decimal  point.     " 

SOME   VERY    NICE    STATISTICS    RUINED 

The  envelope  had  hardly  reached  a  mail  sack  before  I  was  in  the  depot  of  the 
city  s  largest  railroad  en  route  to  another  community  affected  with  the  same 
scourge.  For  10  minutes  I  stood  in  line  at  a  ticket  window  as  inside  and  out 
hundreds  of  men  of  Old  Worid  extraction  milled  their  way  through  stacks  of 
baggage.  Three  tickets  windows  were  working  to  capacity  at  6  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  The  vanguard  of  the  unemployed  I'd  tabbed  so  religiously  were  leav- 
ing for  greener  fields,  where  jobs  in  orchards,  on  road  and  power-plant  construc- 
tion, m  the  bituminous  belt  and  steel  mills  beckoned  them. 

How  many?  No  one  knew.  "Thousands,"  was  the  best  the  head  ticket 
agent  could  vouehasafe  when  I  passed  his  way  a  week  later.  ''Thousands  by 
rail  and  automobile  every  week."  And  when  I  returned  to  my  offices,  a  night's 
nde  distant,  associates  told  me  of  the  hundreds  of  baggage-laden  tourists  who 
had  stormed  the  office,  for  many  of  whom  they'd  found  jobs. 

Not  only,  then,  are  figures  on  unemployment  of  fleeting  value  but  a  sponsor- 
ship of  them  by  public  officials  or  by  groups  imbued  with  the  public  interest  may 
"^^jj^P^^T^  others,  equally  public-spirited,  to  ask:  "For  what  useful  purpose?" 

Ihe  American  specific  for  unemployment  is  employment.  Does  it  help  the 
morale  of  a  commumty,  bolster  the  confidence  and  stimulate  its  manufacturers 
to  recall  old  employes  or  to  take  on  new  ones  to  learn  that  exactly  11  per  cent, 
well  say,  of  the  community's  or  of  the  nation's  workers  are  idle  and  therefore 
not  potential  buyers?' 

The  queries  are  Mr.  Walter  J.  Lloyd's,  director  of  the  bureau  of  employment  of 
the  rennsvlvania  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  at  Harrisburg,  and  Federal 
director  of  the  inited  States  Employment  Service  for  that  Commonwealth 

He  went  on  to  say : 

•  j'*!f  ^}^^^^  ^*«  should  think  about  before  we  play  publicly  with  figures.  The 
individual,  private  or  public,  no  matter  how  well-intentioned  his  purpose,  who 
stresses  unduly  the  extent  of  unemployment  in  a  community,  hacks  at  the  very 
keystone  of  business  and  destroys  the  sole  remedy  for  unemployment.  And 
he  serves  ill  those  he  most  earnestly  wishes  to  help,  for  a  community  whose 
leaders  lose  confidence  stagnates  until  their  confidence  revives. 
*»,'-^*f/'  ^  know,  will  disagree  with  me.  I  respect  both  their  opinions  and 
their  lofty  aims.  But  let  them  for  a  moment  put  themselves  in  the  place  of  men 
who  haven  t  found  the  work  they  need.  Will  not  the  same  figures  that  shatter 
the  confidence  of  the  manufacturer  rob  the  jobless  man  of  the  quality  he  most 
needs—hope?  Do  not  the  jobless  see  and  feel  enough  of  unemployment  without 
having  the  real  or  fancied  fact  that  exactly  so  many  others  are  in  the  same  boat, 
with  them  and  their  own  prospects,  therefore,  made  dimmer?" 
v  1  *  ?*w*.  **i^®^  ^^^  ^®  handed  me  a  paper.  "Doesn't  that  impress  you  as  a 
helpful  bit  of  employment  pubUcity,  encouraging  both  to  the  worker  and  to  the 
enmloyer?" 

I  glanced  at  the  paper.     It  contained  a  200-word  paragraph  to  the  effect  that 
employment  within  a  certain  district  served  by  his  bureau  was  rapidly  mounting; 
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What  happened?  Within  a  week  after  the  item  was  released  the  d  strict^ 
T^  Zf^^""  *••*?  'i  '"'"''*  *''«°'-''-  ««<"»  mechanics  from  other  States  rashtd 
to  W»f  mil-wv'""?"*^'  «°*  *■'«  j"*^  t*^*  otherwise  would  probab^hav^go^ 
femntes  ^eWnH  Th  J"  ^'T^^^'  too^  they  doubtless  quit  jobs,  living  t*heir 
lamuies  behind  them.  Another  unfortunate  phase  was  that  many  men  of 
the  type  that  could  not  possibly  be  employed  speit  time  and  considerable  raflroad 
fare  to  no  purpose.     I  mention  the  incident  simply  to  emphS  the  Wmf^H 

magiiirthe  Zpll'lrul.'"  °^*""''*"'  *""^'-     ^""*'  ""adorned,  so^metimes 

A  LABOR  BAROMETER 

r.ril?Ji*  "^""S'*'"  he  continued— "don't  draw  the  conclusion  that  because  I  oddosc 
printed  and  oral  broadcasting  of  unemployment  statistics  I  would  detract^?Z 
the  value  of  these  statistics  where  social  relief  is  necessary  In  c^es  of  lon^ 
continued  depression  in  a  community  they  might  well  be  invahiablf  To  mv" 
wn?.?A  ,Mjemployment  statistics  are  as  harmful  to  the  employer  and  the  m^^e 
sTchlf  out!oo^T^^^^  ^  '""^^^  ""^'"^'^  ^''''^"^^  thaftendsToembit'Tthl 

And  when  all's  said,  why  bask  in  shadows?     Is  not  this  the  thing  we  reallv  want 

^r^'Jnr^ii"''* '^T'^  f.^^"\u""^°^P^«>^^««t  but  more  about  thi  verTreald^ 
terminable  inspiriting  thing  that  makes  unemployment  loom,  fade  or  disaonPfl^ 
the  trend  of  employment?  If  we  know  the  direction  indusH'is  movTngin  we  hl^ 
the  worid's  best  earnest  on  what  is  ahead  in  buying  powS  For  industry 
seldom  employs  workers  unless  and  until  it  is  re^dv  to  produce  Lo^  In 
trcC:Xo^f%'r=^rb\1'  ^-^^^•^-^'^*  ^^^"«  productKd  p^?otuctio'n^ 

word,  what  more  reliable  long-swing  barometer  of  unemSeiTexist^  t&he 
fiSl^^n^^  advertisements  of  our  foremost  newspapers?  What  an  un^annv 
fidelity,  their  bulk  or  paucity  forecasts  production's  flow  and  ebb  ^ 

f or^many  letf  th^ttf t^^^^^^^^^^  "^'^  t^^*  . l""'/  «^^^'  ^^"^^  on  month, 
i      •  J  u^  years,  tne  total  hnage  and  number  of  help-wanted  advprti«sAm«.ntc 

carried  by  certain  outstanding  newspapers  in  nine  of  our^argest  MustrYaUeXl 

lulT'  T'^'^'y  '^  l"'*y  ?^  *^  *h«  g^^^^al  state  of  businesfin  am  one  vearor 

Answer'  tZ'/Z  ^^-  ^"*  *°  ^^"«"^*  *^^^  ^«  S^*  ««  unbia^d  comprehlnsive 
answer.     There  you  vision,  year  on.  year,  the  blast  of  optimism  that  greets  earh 

new  year-spring's  mawlike  demand  for  men  in  the  buildSg  trades-  th^lnTl  of 
summer,  when  few  of  us  are  concerned  with  jobs  for  other  pe^^^^^^^ 
of  our  own;  the  return  of  interest  in  things  futuristic  that  sCs  itself  afLrLab^^ 
fn/^r^l'-  ^""f^-'  November's  and  December's  coldness  trthebuUding  industry 
And  fhfn'T  ^""^  inventories  and  for  paring  down  overhead  untiUf ter  thf  holida^S^ 
dl.m-i^  fi.  January  once  again,  in  every  city,  each  vear,  recordLTa  greate; 
demand  that  the  previous  year's  December.  '  i^i^urumg  a  greater 

STATISTICS  WITHOUT  GUESSWORK 

Help-wanted  ads  reflect  the  need  for  labor  in  general  and  in  soecific  indn«,tr.>« 

P^tZd-att^^a^nlts'^St^h^^^^^^^ 

by  post,  gate  sign,  or  word  of  mouth,  its  furioughed  emXvees      It  fn^rfT  hI 

^1?;Th?  f  H  *^'  ^.  ^?^  ^^^^  ^*«  l^b^^  requiremenrcontrueTnfiiled  ^  ''  '*' 
nn^ni  judgment  of  an  employment  veteran  of  many  years'  serv  ce  busine<.s  has 
no  more  valuable  indicator  of  the  employment  trend  than  reUable  staScfnrn^ 
erly  appraised  and  promptly  released  f6r  public  use.  stati^ticb  prop- 

^ut  they  should  be  weighed  against  other  factors  before  we  can  be  Anr^ 
,WnHp'^7nf^^.r''^J!^^  is  swinging,"  says  Mr.  Charles  J  B^vd  gerraUur^^ 
mtendent  of  the  Chicago  Free  Employment  Offices.  ''For  inkance  a  ^It 
authoritative  source  we  in  Illinois  have  through  our  departme^of  iTbor  isThl 
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pay-roll  figures  of  nearly  1,500  establishments  employing,  according  to  the 
latest  information  compiled  by  our  bureau  of  labor  statistics,  374,115  men  and 
women.     You  can  see  there  the  character  of  industries  and  mercantile  firms 

that  furnish  the  figures."  ,^      .    i  i      i 

Manufacturers  of  metal  and  machinery,  wood  products,  chemicals  and  oils, 
textiles  and  foodstuffs,  as  well  as  public  utilities  and  merchandising  houses, 
builders  and  contractors,  are  among  the,  contributors  that  appear  upon  the 
list  he  handed  me.     More  than  70  subclassifications  of  industry  and  commerce 

appear  on  it.  ,  „  »,     t,      ,        ^-       j      t.x- 

"Statistics  such  as  these  are  not  guesswork,"  Mr.  Boyd  continued.  INone 
more  trustworthy  can  be  found,  for  they  come  direct  from  the  employers  them- 
selves. Certainly,  if  they  do  not  know  the  employment  trend  in  their  ow;n 
plants- no  one  does.  Each  month  they  furnish  the  number  of  employees  on  their 
pay  rolls.  By  comparing  these  figures  with  those  of  previous  months  and  years 
a  pretty  good  idea  is  gained  of  how  the  particular  industry  stands,  and  to  a 
large  extent  how  promising  is  its  immediate  future.  These  comparisons  also 
enable  one  to  strike  a  balance,  to  understand  which  increases  and  decreases  in 
employment  are  directly  attributable  to  seasonal  fluctuations  such  as  are  found  in 
building  and  construction,  textiles,  the  canning  and  packing  undustries,  and 
which  are  due  to  unusual  and  unexpected  causes.  Their  value  and  reliability 
are  enhanced  bv  the  fact  that  they  show  the  employment  trend  at  its  source, 
sometimes  before,  sometimes  after  the  newspapers  have  carried  ads  for  the 
industry  or  employment  offices  have  sent  workers  to  it.     But  at  the  source^ 

**It  is  not  safe,  sometimes,  to  make  the  most  obviously  logical  deductions, 
even  from  accurate  statistics,  no  matter  what  their  source.  For  instance,  a 
report  for  one  month  may  show  a  falling  off  of  employees  for  one  industry.  If 
you  have  an  abiding  faith  in  figures  you'll  naturally  conclude  the  employment 
trend  in  that  field  is  downward  and  the  business  outlook  poor,  when,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  decreased  pay-roll  force  may  be  entirely  due  to  difficulty  in  securing 
the  necessary  labor  because  of  a  shortage  of  competent  help  or  possibly  because 
of  a  temporary  dispute  over  wages  or  working  conditions.  The  volume  of 
orders  to  be  manufactured  mav  never  have  been  higher  in  the  industry's  history, 
yet  the  bare  figures  would  belie  that  condition.  Or,  from  another  angle,  our 
job-printing  classification  might  show  a  marked  increase  in  the  working  force  for 
a  certain  month,  due  solely  to  an  emergency  such  as  getting  out  election  ballots 
or  mail-order  catalogues  or  telephone  directories,  none  of  which  would  give  the 
true  picture  of  the  prevailing  trend  in  the  local  printing  industry. 

"The  ratio  of  applicants  to  jobs  available  at  a  public  employment  office  is 
also  a  substantial  barometer.  It  is  not  bullet-proof,  of  course.  For  example,  it 
is  axiomatic  among  employment  men  that  during  hard  times  workers  stick  to 
their  jobs,  while  the  jobless,  with  more  or  less  regularity,  apply  for  work. 

"But  what  happens  when  jobs  become  numerous?  The  jobless  continue  to 
apply,  or  obtain  work,  but  many  of  those  who  have  had  jobs  quit  them  in  order 
to  get  better  ones.  They  quit  the  potboilers  for  better-paying  opportunities. 
Ib  other  words,  the  number  of  people  applying  for  work  at  our  office  or  at  any 
given  point  does  not  necessarily  prove  that  the  employment  situation  is  poor. 
An  increasing  number  of  applicants  for  work  may,  in  a  period  of  great  surplus  of 
jobs,  be  proof  positive  that  a  condition  of  general  unemployment  has  ceased  to 

exist . 

"Cold  figures  and  percentages  must  be  mixed  with  a  dose  of  experience  before 
we  are  safe  in  proclaiming  or  forecasting  a  trend.  Employment  work  holds  a 
paradox  at  every  turn.  But  these  two  factors— employers'  pay-roll  data  and  the 
ration  of  applicants  to  jobs  available — are  to  my  mind  the  best  guides  for  finding 
the  trend  of  employment;  provided,  always,  they  are  compiled  by  people  who 
have  been  jostled  about  by  the  perplexities  and  paradoxes  of  modern  business. 

"The  value  to  the  public,"  he  concluded,  "of  such  statistical  data  and  inter- 
pretations is  in  direct  ratio  to  the  timeliness  with  which  they  are  released  for 
public  review." 

CLKAltING   HOUSES  FOB  WORKERS 

Which,  in  the  light  of  our  present-day  limitless  leave  to  print  at  public  expense, 
may  goad  even  the  most  erudite  to  cackle: "  Ain't  it  the  truth?" 

Employment  data  such  as  Illinois  sponsors,  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Cali- 
fornis,  Pennsylvania,  and  many  other  commonwealths  in  similar  measure  collect 
and  distribute  to  their  citizens.  Our  Federal  Reserve  banks,  too,  in  periodic 
buUetins  and  through  the  press  contribute  statistical  data  of  similar  tinge;  and  on 
A  scale  still  larger,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  at  Washington. 
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women  entered  these  labor  marts  in  searcliorworko?  myriad  hu^^^^^^^ 
ofiice,  mme,  and  homes,  on  farms,  railroads,  and  hiKhwavs      Abm.t  4fs  infi  f      "j 
work  there  awaiting  them— fou^  out  of  every  five      For  .fJP"         '^06  found 

employmen^kai;;;rptitS':L"^L*'of  \1e'  Tnterr in^'whirth^e"^  *" 
making  the  placements  are  located.  Such  mobility  of  labor  ls^^«iw^h.**** 
of  railroad-fare  concessions  granted  bv  cprtX  J^f  ti,»  rf  •  •  f^'Rle  because 
newspaper  advertising  manager   were  hrseUn-r.-.h  P.T'""'"  *  ^f^^^y^-     A 

Canada's  employment  service 

or^Xir\^:^pltA''^"A\'7^^^^^  ^  ""f'fied  to  render 

of  Canada,  at  Ottawa   "•"^™"^-  "-  •*•  "'88'  director  of  the  Employment  Service 

as'Z°s?us'ivettfutte"the'Sev?tlw^^^^^^  "« ^ST^^  *•?"* -"'  ^ accepted 
ber  estimated  is  either  absurdlvhfgh^rlo^°^Srj"t„''?K*^  ""^^  *''?*  *•>«  num- 
interests  of  critics  may  be  affected  aeeordmg  to  the  measure  in  which  the 

pulsory  registration  of  the  unemnlnvoH  ,V^2^  covering  all  industries  or  bv  a  com- 
registration.     I  am  not  indS  e^ther^l/nT.r'°"',*'  "«''*  ^  ^"*'  statistics 

<^<^^l^'e.1^T,:!£if^lZ^^^^^  PoKcf^rcollect  all  the 

*"'' Mot^-i^'-a  nl«  ^''^f  thr^"&TsourcerP'°^'"^°*  '™'"  '"'^^y  ''"'^-"- 

number  of  persons  iA  their~oyrmore  7han  I  6^1AVK*"'"t"''°'^'"8  th^ 
unions,  out  of  a  total  number  of  2  6(MTr»n^H;'  i,  •u'''  ^"•^"•'hes  of  tradt- 
membership  totals  and  the  irnmLr  of  fi,^.?  ".;  ^^^"^  ""^P""^  monthly  their 
thirdly,  the'^records  of  the  EmpToyment  S^r^i^7^!^^  "■'  y-^PJoyment;  and 
applications  for  employment,  vacSes  j^and  pCm^n^ts  mlie    """"^^  "' 

empKir''L'^S?lord'"'l's^ut''of%tln*°*'''  T^^T"^""-  -^o  may  be 
useful  barometric  r^higs  ind'<^MnB  tr^n^.^r^'^i*''^  '*"*  ***  t^ey  do  furaish 

Such  study  further  shows' ^EaHS  daLarrZt^X*'"* ''2'*  "".^'"P'<'y"'«°*- 
mdicators.     Although  the  variatio^mTv  H.^f,™    "^"^/''"''""atory  as  trend 

of  the  records  covering  toe  past  few  TiJIl    \^?^  I'^Krec,  an  examination 

employment  returns  rif es,  the  fudeTfierrfof  ,?n7™li''*  "^^^^  *'i«  '"''^^  ^g^^e  "^ 
unions  lowers,  and  the  percentile  nflSi?„?f  unemployment  returns  from  trade- 
in  the  offices 'of  the  EmpWnieft  SemTTrl^^H  "''•  l""  "PPH^ants  registered 
These  statistics  are  all  of  a  natiomil  Pharf^fJ,  ^"S*''*  increases,  and  vice  versa. 

intXre^ftt'^S™  SS^L'^h^ are^^^^^  ?*«  T.  '"«'>-  *>>-  ^he 

alert  guides  for  us  to  follow?     Men  .'n^lf  »»  -.Sf    *''«'"SflY««  *he  safer  and  more 

industrial  insurance  debits^^river  salesmen  on  mtw^nH  K  ^T^^men*  «tore  and 

day  circulate  through  the'home  ^^^T.'' :^:^l^J^Toili:^ror^^^^. 
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loan  companies  who,  by  the  number,  type  and  tales  of  those  they  deal  \(ith,  learn 
the  drift  m  industrial  pay  rolls;  charity  and  welfare  officials,  public  and  private, 
who,  like  them,  feel  the  fluctuating  pressures  that  grim  necessity  generates? 

And  Army  and  Navy  recruiting  men  who  know  how  easy  it  is  to  persuade 
potential  industrial  labor  to  sign  up  for  a  year  or  more  when  jobs  are  scarce,  and 
now  hard  when  they're  numerous?  Their  statistics  I've  found  a  good  barometer, 
pTOTided  one  first  takes  the  trouble  to  talk  with  those  who  compile  them.  A 
marked  decrease  in  enlistments,  for  instance,  in  a  given  recruiting  area  may 
denote  better  times  ahead  for  the  area's  industry,  or  merely  the  inconsequential 
fact  that  the  area's  quota  of  recruits  has  been  fiUed. 

Secretaries  of  trade  associations — ^metal,  building,  textiles,  electrical,  woodwork- 
ing, slate — too,  are  inexhaustible  mines  to  the  prospector  for  employment  trends. 
More  each  year  employment  is  becoming  germane  to  their  jobs  and  to  the  jobs  of 
secretaries  of  councils,  lodges  and  fraternal  organizations. 

But  surpassiijg  all  these  as  harbingers  of  the  work  trend  stand  those  who,  in 
factories,  mines  and  stores,  our  railroads  and  public  utilities,  employ  the  worker 
and  record  his  release.  Employment  managers,  directors  of  personnel,  labor 
scouts — call  them  what  you  will. 

Long  before  a  labor  trend  toddles  they  know  its  ilk  and  in  which  direction  it's 
about  to  go.  Years  of  job  brokering  have  yet  to  show  me  statistics  on  employ- 
ment or  unemployment  pertaining  to  my  own  community  that  did  more  than 
confirm  a  condition  that  employment  men  I  had  talked  with  knew  about  long 
before  it  was  reduced  to  figures. 

The  employment  undertow  that  in  the  late  mnter  of  the  past  year  was  first- 
page  news  to  millions  was  old  stuff  to  thousands  of  employment  men  and  women 
from  coast  to  coast  weeks  before  the  winter's  first  snow  fell.  Why?  Because 
theirs  was  the  job  of  recording  the  departures  of  those  whom  the  undertow 
caught. 

And  by  the  same  token  to-day,  theirs  is  the  job  of  recording  the  slow  gradual 
upward  surge  in  employment  that,  months  from  now,  statistics  may  proclaim. 


If  Uncle  Sam  Turneo  Job-Hunter 
By  Kenneth  Coolbaugh,  Superintendent  State  Employment  Office,  Philadelphia 

Since  the  fall  of  1927  unemployment  and  a  shortage  of  skilled  man  power  in  the 
metal  trade  have  been  curtailing  our  buying  power  and  our  production. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  idle  would  be  working  if  they  knew  of  jobs  now  avail- 
able elsewhere  and  could  get  to  them.     Much  of  the  shortage  would  be  absorbed  . 
if  businceis  needing  labor  knew  where  to  look  for  it. 

"Very  well,  bring  buyer  and  seller  together  through  a  system  of  employment 
exchanges.     That's  simple,"  says  the  layman. 

Because  that  is  being  done  with  tolerable  success  on  a  small  scale,  thousands 
believe  it  can  be  done  just  as  successfully  on  a  national  scale,  through  a  clearing 
house  at  Washington. 

This  program  interests  business  for  two  reasons.  It  entails  increased  expendi- 
tures of  public  funds  and  erects  machinery  that  might  be  used  for  purposes  even 
more  costly  to  the  taxpayer.  Once  a  government  underwrites  the  policy  of  register- 
ing with  actuarial  exactitude  its  unemployed,  those  so  registered  will  in  the  end 
look  to  that  government  either  to  show  them  jobs  or  an  alternative — unemploy- 
ment doles. 

What  then  of  the  need  for  an  increase  in  the  number  of  public  employment 
oflSces  and  for  a  central  exchange  at  Washington?  With  what  success  do  public 
employment  offices  now  existing  find  jol»  for  men  and  men  for  jobs?  What  are 
their  inherent  limitations,  that,  shifted  to  a  larger  stage,  would  be  even  more  patent 
and  conclusive? 

BUREAU   can't  DO  IT  ALL 

There  are  to-day  209  public  employment  offices  in  this  country.  The  majority 
post-date  the  war.  Each  year  sees  more  of  them,  all  underwritten  by  public 
funds — Federal,  State  or  municipal.  Each  year,  too,  sees  more  men  and  women 
placed  by  them  into  gainful  employment  and  a  broader  patronage  of  them  by 
commerce  and  industry. 

Very  well,  why  not  aouble,  triple  their  number? 

Because  we  can  not  appreciably  change  the  employment  conditions  of  any 
conmiunity  or  that  of  the  nation  merely  by  increasing  the  number  of  employment 
offices. 
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Only  a  change  in  the  number  of  character  of  industries  from  which  jobs  spring 
can  materially  change  an  employment  situation.  Again,  no  matter  how  able  its 
staff,  a  pubUc  employment  office  can  do  only  a  thin  percentage  of  its  community 
job  placement  work.     The  reasons  are  fundamental. 

JOBS   AND   THE   JOBLESS 

Help-wanted  columns,  for  instance,  will  long  continue  as  the  most  convenient 
meeting  place  for  jobs  and  the  jobless.  The  number  of  private  or  so-caJled 
fee-charging  offices,  too,  is  constantly  increasing.  They  would  not  multiply 
unless  an  increasing  patronage  warranted. 

Of  similar  hue  are  the  commissary  companies  that  combine  the  business  of 
recruiting  labor  with  that  of  feeding  and  housing  it  on  hydroelectric,  highway 
and  myriad  construction  operations.  Each  year  brings  more  of  them  to  a 
service  that  public  agencies  can  not  approximate  unless  commonwealths  be 
authorized  by  law  to  engage  in  similar  activities — with  public  funds. 

How  then  can  a  governmental  national  clearing  house  reflect  more  than  a 
narrow  sector  of  the  entire  country's  employment  picture? 

Furthermore,  it  is  a  near-truism  in  employment  circles  that  applications 
for  employment  are  worth  little  more  than  the  paper  they  are  written  on.  Glitter- 
ing exceptions  to  the  contrary,  the  great  majority  of  employable  men  who  file 
written  applications  for  work  to-day  will,  a  week  or  two  hence,  have  found 
their  niche. 

Within  the  past  month  my  office  associates  have  sent  letters  to  8  lead  burners, 
21  electricians,  43  electric  and  acetylene  welders,  15  stenographers,  9  draftsmen, 
12  plumbers  and  steamfitters,  18  chauff'eurs,  and  62  others  of  miscellaneous 
vocations,  asking  them  to  call  regarding  specific  jobs  that  have  materialized 
since  they  filed  their  applications  with  us.     Total  188. 

How  many  responded  in  person  or  by  letter?  Thirty-three.  Less  than  20 
per  cent — an  average  net  that  is  seldom  topp>ed  by  fee-charging  agencies  or  by 
employment  departments  of  industrial  firms.  Of  these  33  only  seven  were  finally 
placed  in  the  jobs  we  outlined  to  them. 

What  becomes  of  the  80  per  cent?  After  filing  applications,  they  find  positions; 
move  to  other  stamping  grounds;  iUness  overtakes  them;  traveling  costs  or  a 
wife  deter  them;  or  from  time  to  time,  the  job-bearing  letters  come  back  to  their 
senders  marked,  "Not  known  at,"  or  "No  such  address." 

Conceive  then  a  national  clearing  house  striving  to  transfer  10  or  100  unem- 
ployed down-east  mechanics  to  the  automobile  belt  or  an  equal  number  of  west- 
coast  shipbuilders  to  the  Great  Lakes.  The  time  factor  of  itself  is  a  sufficient 
barrier  to  a  fit  performance  of  the  task.  The  average  office  or  unskilled  manual 
opening  to-day  in  our  thickly  settled  communities  is  short-lived.  In  the  cities  24 
hours  is  a  goodly  span  for  its  life. 

Before  help- wan  ted  pages  or  employment  bureaus  can  direct  the  right  type 
of  applicants  to  a  plant  or  office  it's  an  even  break  that  the  firm  will  fill  the  posi- 
tions from  its  quota  of  daily  job  seekers.  With  the  general  exception  of  building 
trades  and  textiles  the  skilled  to-da,y  are  the  hunted;  the  tradeless,  ever  the  great 
majority  of  the  unemployed,  are  the  job  hunters.  The  former,  because  of  mergers 
and  relocating  of  industries,  are  at  times  temporarily  marooned  but  they  soon  find 
their  groove  with  little  recourse  to  outside  aid.  But  the  tradeless,  needing  direc- 
tion more,  are  less  able  to  profit  by  it  because  their  number  usually  far  exceeds  the 
jobs  available. 

But  more  formidable  looms  the  perennial  query  that  camps  in  every  labor  mart, 
who  will  pay  the  transportation? 

For  example,  the  early  summer  of  1929  saw  a  surplus  of  unskilled  labor  in 
various  sections  of  the  eastern  seaboard  and  a  shortage  in  Detroit.  A  practical 
problem  such  as  would  confront  any  national  clearing  house  was  how^  to  put  the 
idle  to  work  and  restore  the  buying  power  of  thousands  of  families? 

LABOR   isn't    MOBILE 

My  own  office,  one  of  many  public  employment  bureaus,  could  have  sent 
hundreds.  Yet  it  sent  none.  The  railroad  fare  deterregl  the  idle  from  digging 
down  in  their  own  pockets  without  assurance  that  definite  jobs  would  be  theirs 
in  Detroit;  and  quite  properly,  no  funds  from  any  public  source  were  available 
to  finance  the  expedition.  We  could  only  tell  applicants  that  the  jobs  existed. 
The  rest  was  up  to  principals. 
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That  ia  the  very  core  of  the  whole  proposition  of  moving  labor  through  a 
cehtral  "earing  h/u^      Labor  is  only  as  mobile  as  the  money  that  moves  it 
IP  tWs  partl^lar  instance,  Detroit  employers  did  what  employers  so  confronted 
have  to  do      They  themselves  advanced  the  transportation.  i,„i..„i„ 

The  onlv  other  method  that  will  accomplish  a  liaison  m  labor  on  a  wholesale 
ba^s  is  such  as  is  praS^ced  in  Canada.  '^Whether  a  similar  arrangement  can 
^should  bl  Tnaugurated  here  is  a  matter  the  American  .ndustnahst  might 
consider.  The  Doiiinion's  railways  give  workers  rate  f?<l"e*'0?4  "P  *°  f,"  ^" 
cent  R  A  Rigg,  director  of  Canada's  Employment  Service  at  Ottawa,  tells  me. 
The  reduced  fire  is  allowed  only  on  the  going  trip.and  tickets  sold  only  to  per- 
sons holding  certificates  which  his  department  '««"f  ^f^^Ji^'^fiStio^^ 
applicants'  capabilities  and  making  sure  that  jobs  will  b*  th^'^^^^X^*^^^^^^^^ 

•^In  1928  more  than  43,000  art  sans  and  ""^killed  workers  took  advantage  ot 
this  reduction.  In  addition  to  these,  every  year,  1929  l^^f^R**.  '  vest  woriTere 
on  their  own  initiative  effect  a  movement  of  more  than  30,000  harvest  workers 
from  the  eastern  to  the  prairie  provinces. 

HOW   CAN    WE   MOVE   LABOR? 

Whether  or  not  this  method  can  readily  be  applied  here  is  at  least  debatable. 
:  S«  t^  mav  be  the  responsibility  of  passing  the  necessary  regulation  under  our 
tate  SktrcLmerceTcr   What^ve/one's  V^-YVrSiti^n^^c^Z'  em- 
procedure  seems  refreshingly  free  of  the  taint  of  f^^,,\«S>^lat'on  because  em 
plovers  as  well  as  workers  and  the  public  in  general  would  profit  b>  it. 
■^  Unta  this  problem  of  tr^sportation  cost  is  adequately  plubmed   Job  brokers 
will  continue  to  be  merely  brokers.     The  greater  the  d«ta"«%'^«\ /«P"^^^^ 
their  principals  the  more  tedious,  costly  and  futile  will  be  their  efforts  to  bring 

""  A»umii°g''\heCnIportation  riddle  solved,  to  what  extent  would  one  state 

£S}r^»pi:a\e-aMrh"^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

pays  ^em     In  fact, Tnumber  of  States  have  laws  restricting  the  recruiting  of 

'"X'^^iUriTppr^abre 's?r^ce  that  a  national  clearing  house  could  render^ 
pri^nt^toreS^  accurate  and  timely  mfo;mation,  not  es^ntiaUj^abo^^^^^ 
cific  jobs,  but  rather  about  employment  and  industrial  conditions     and  to  re- 

^'^^chTeKngs  me  a  striking  example,  a  reliable  and  up-to-theHlay  series 
of  tuetfns  that  i5  six  months  corrals  100,000  men    rom  every  ^ 

Em^pt^yS  ^rat'^'^rsp;  i^rt  U^^^^ 

p^o^i^o-i^^aT^P^nTo?  ^=^B^^^^^ 

it'8  up  to  him  to  get  t^ere^  ^  perform,  and  do,  a  similar  service  in  bringing 

On  a  similar  stage  such  othces  ^'^'^  P^V^'^J"' "   permanent  niche  and  employers 

about  a  contact  between  workers  anghng  /^r  a  permanent  mcn^^  a  public 

who  need  them.     A  worker,  for  ^ns^^P^^^;,"^.  "^f^^^^ J^^^f  to  foX^hS  trade  in 
employment  exchan^m^^^^^^^^^^  ISdustrUlTotmun^^^^^^^      gauge  his 

any  one  of  the  ^^o'^F^^^'Jl^^^^^^^^^^^     he  wants  it.     At  stated  periods  each  of 

JKSSm  ft??lS.t itr  Eai-h  ^r^pls  th^n  multigraphed  and  a  com- 
plete copy  of  ?«  °Vhe'^<j™endered  Impfoyfr^  and  workers  through  that  medium 
In  a  year's  time  the  aia  /enaereueiuHiuj^  abilitv  to  meet  workers 

is  consiWable.    An  employer  with  jobs  to  «!  and  the  aj^^W^  to      ^^^^^^^  ^^ 

face  to  face  can  ascertain  h'V"Jl*?r»%«r«eitlr  degree  than  does  the  job  seeker. 
l^^t^^l^r^'^^-o^^r^^^^TX'Tuo.s  results,  but  only  in 
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retail  volume.     If  the  task  is  to  be  undertaken  it  must  be  done,  crassly  stated, 
on  a  wholesale  basis. 

Putting  the  idle  of  one  community  into  jobs  in  another  is,  when  accomplished, 
largely  the  work  of  private  enterprise.  When  attempted  by  pubhc  agency  success 
depends  upon  the  worker's  eagerness  for  a  certain  grade  of  work — as  in  the  case 
of  harvesting — and  reliability  of  information  given  him. 

A   COMMON   MEETING   PLACE  t 

Employment  information  to  the  employer  who  needs  workers,  giving  him  and 
the  job  seekers  a  place  to  get  together  and  talk  things  over,  is,  it  seems  to  me,  the 
cardinal  province  of  a  public  employment  service  because  employment  is  the 
only  cure  for  a  labor  surplus.  The  one  outstanding  service  pubhc  emplovment 
offices  can  give  is  to  show  the  employer  who  needs  labor  where  he  can  get  it  and 
the  unemployed  where  jobs  await  them. 

At  best  that  is  about  all  the  real  constructive  work  a  labor  clearing  house 
could  do  on  a  national  stage — pass  along  data  that,  in  moving  through  many 
mails  and  across  many  desks,  would  frequently  become  too  stale  for  other  than 
academic  consumption. 

For  labor  is  only  as  mobile  as  principals  make  it. 

(The  committee  thereupon  adjourned  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
chairman.) 
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